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SIR CHARLES DILKE AND THE ENGLISH REPUBLICANS, 


OO. evening of last March I saw as extraordinary a scene as the English 
House of Commons has ever exhibited. A tumult was there so great 
. that if it had taken place at any public meeting it would have been called a 
riot, and would have required the interference of the police. Some hundreds 
of strong, excited, furious men were shouting and yelling to prevent the 
speech and drown the voice of one man. The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons is usually an omnipotent authority. No one presumes to question his 
decision or to utter a word when he enjoins silence. One of the peculiarities 
of the House of Commons, which all strangers admire, is the respect and defer- 
ence it usually shows to the president whom it has itself chosen. But on this 
occasion the Speaker was literally powerless. His wife might as well have 
occupied the presidential chair for all the authority it maintained. ‘ What care 
these rvarers for the name of king?” asks the boatswain in ‘‘ The Tempest,” 
as he points to the furious waves. What cared the roarers in the House of 
Commons for the name of Speaker? There was no authority which could 
overcome them. They were all men of education and position—University 
men, younger sons of peers, great land-owners, officers in crack cavalry regi- 
ments—the very élite, most of them, of the English aristocracy. But they be- 
haved themselves like drunken rowdies. They roared, hissed, gesticulated, 
with the fury of a sixpenny gallery disappointed in some boxing night per- 
formance. The shrill *cock-crow,” unheard in the House of Commons for a 
whole generation, shrieked once more in the ears of the bewildered officials. 
Probably nobody now reads Samuel Warren’s once popular novel ‘“ Ten Thou- 
sand a Year”; but those who did read it long ago may even still remember 
that when the vulgar little scoundrel, Tittlebat Titmouse, got into Parliament, 
his one only political accomplishment was his admirable and distractive imita- 
tion of a cock-crow. We all thought Mr. Titmouse and his ways were dead 
and gone; but there were apparently several of his kith and kin in the 
House of Commons the other night. 

The immediate cause of all this tumult wasa speech made by Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, one of the Young Republicans of England. The speech was de- 
livered in support of a motion made by Sir Charles Dilke, for inquiring into the 
manner in which the income and allowances of the Crown are expended. 
Now Sir Charles Dilke was for some months of last autumn the best abused 
man in Great Britain. His name appeared over and over again in every day's 
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papers. He monopolized for weeks the first leading article in every journal. 
‘The comic papers caricatured * Citizen Dilke” every week. In the theatrical 
burlesques his name was the signal for all manner of drolleries and buffooner- 
ies. The telegraph carried his doings and speeches everywhere. American 
correspondents “interviewed” him and pictured him as the future President 
of England, and invariably described him as a member of the British aristoc- 
racy. He went round the country in the North of England delivering a lec- 
ture on the expenses of royalty, and his progress was marked by more or less 
serious riots everywhere. Life was sacrificed in more than one of these tu- 
mults. A Paris journal described his progress as “a sort of civil war.” The 
workingmen of London and of the North held great meetings to express their 
approval of his principles and conduct. I have stood on a cold, wet winter 
night, and seen a huge meeting of thousands of workingmen gathered in Tra- 
falgar Square, London, within sight of the Houses of Parliament, to pass resolu- 
tions in support of the young baronet who had dared to condemn the expenses 
of royalty and to avow himself a Republican. All fashion, Philistinism, and 
flunkeyism hated him. Never in my recollection did a man so suddenly be- 
come famous. For weeks and weeks the name of Sir Charles Dilke over- 
shadowed every other. People really thought that, for good or ill, the vague, 
fluent, incoherent movement toward republicanism in England had found its 
leader at last—that the hour had come, and the man. 

To increase and perplex the excitement, the Prince of Wales fell ill; and if 
Sir Charles Dilke had personally caused his illness, he could not have been 
more bitterly reviled by some speakers and writers. Poor Dilke was repre- 
sented as a black-hearted monster of wickedness, who had chosen to assail the 
Queen (against whom he never uttered one disparaging word) while her eld- 
est son lay struggling with death. The Prince, given over by all the doctors, 
recovered; and in the renaissance of loyalty that followed, Sir Charles Dilke 

yas for the time almost forgotten. But Dilke was challenged to repeat in the 
House of Commons the statements he had made in the country. He answered 
the challenge by his motion of the other night; and it was in support of that 
motion that Auberon Herbert made the speech which raised the waters of 
Tory tumult. I think the opportunity is a convenient one to endeavor to esti- 
mate the political character and influence of Sir Charles Dilke, and of the move- 
ment whereof accident gave him the seeming leadership. 

We are all so familiar with the contrast between a man’s public repute and 
his personal character, that we now almost look for that sort of thing as a 
matter of course. We expect to find the daring and relentless conqueror play- 
ing the flute and feeding birds in his hours of leisure. We look to find the 
audacious free-thinker a man of the sweetest and most reverential nature 
in the bosom of his family. We learn without the least surprise that the in- 
trepid tribune of the people, whose fierce and scathing eloquence makes 
cabinets tremble, lives at home under the most absolute petticoat government, 
and is perfectly happy under the beneficent despotism of his little wife. There- 
fore no one ought to be surprised when I say that Sir Charles Dilke, whose 
words last autumn set all England aflame, is not a man of burning eloquence 
and fiery soul. I doubt whether there is now in England a drier, heavier, 
drearier, more monotonous and prosaic speaker than Dilke. He is a very 
young man for English public life—only twenty-eight years old; and it is a per- 
fect mystery to me how at that time of life he has contrived to get rid of all the 
levity, all the brightness, all the fervor of youth, and to become methodical 
and dry enough to be an aged President of the Poor Law Board. He seems as 
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if his infancy must have been cradled in blue- books, robed in red-tape, and fed 
upon blotting-paper and drying-sand. I heard him make his speech in the 
House the other night. Poppies were nothing to it. Hardly was it possible 
to keep awake. The speech was well got up as to facts, well arranged, and 
evidently well committed to memory. But it was the dullest, most monotonous 
Parliamentary harangue I have heard for years. The House of Commons lis- 
tened to it with an unmoved and stony patience. Factious hatred itself could 
not warm even to a momentary interruption. When Aldgate pump turns into 
a cataract like Niagara; when the sand in an hour-glass bursts its prison and 
becomes a bombshell; when a Parliamentary blue-book on parochial bound- 
aries or the laws relative to salmon-fisheries is sold in penny numbers and ea- 
gerly devoured by reading millions, then I shall be ready to believe in the pos- 
sibility of Sir Charles Dilke becoming the tribune of a great popular movement 
in England. This is not because he is a bad speaker—indeed, he could not 
properly be called a bad speaker—but because it does not seem to me that he 
could ever possibly animate by the power of eloquence any public assembly. 
Many orators began by being bad speakers. Sheridan began thus, and Cur- 
ran; and so did Disraeli, and so did Bright. But in most cases the bad speak- 
ing of the embryo orator is extravagance, redundancy, egotism, want of mental 
harmony with his audience. ‘Time chastens, refines, and makes strong in such 
cases as these. But I never heard of any instance in which a young man who 
started by being rigorously methodical, cold, dry, and dull, turned out after- 
wards a great popular orator. The faults of luxuriance and excess are in the 
nature of untrained eloquence; the faults of deficiency, penury, and dryness 
are, I think, quite antagonistic to it. 

But Sir Charles Dilke, though not a speaker, is an able man, highly accom- 
plished in literature and politics, a man who has seen as well as studied. He 
was educated at the University of Cambridge—in Trinity Hall—where he was 
a companion of Professor Fawcett, and where he made avery good figure. He 
is the second baronet of the title. His father, Charles Wentworth Dilke (son 
of the proprietor of the ‘* Athenzeum,” a once celebrated scholar and critic), was 
one of the Executive Committee of the great Exhibition of 1851, and subse- 
quently a leading promoter of many schemes, including the Exhibition of 1862, 
in which Prince Albert was engaged. After the Exhibition of 1851, Charles 
Dilke was offered a knighthood (a title for life only, and the lowest conferred 
by the Crown), but he declined. The Queen signified her approval of his 
services by sending his wife a valuable diamond bracelet. He then lent his 
aid to the various projects in which Prince Albert delighted to exercise his ar- 
tistic taste and his pecuniary foresight. One of the Prince Consort's schemes 
was the establishment of a great art-quarter, if I may use the expression, in 
the Kensington region of London. He founded there the South Kensington 
Museum and the Exhibition Building of 1862, the latter probably the most 
hideous structure ever raised for artistic purposes. Prince Albert even thought 
of transferring all the national pictures from Trafalgar Square, in the centre of 
London, to this favored suburb; but such a strong public outery was raised that 
the idea had to be abandoned. For a long time the Kensington projects crea- 
ted a regular party, for and against, in the House of Commons, and became an 
exciting public question. Prince Albert was greatly assisted by Charles Went- 
worth Dilke, who afterwards obtained a seat in Parliament. The Prince died 
in the winter before the opening of the Exhibition of 1862; and the Queen, it 
is said, understood that one of her husband’s strong wishes was that some fit- 
ting honor should be conferred on Mr. Dilke, and accordingly she offered him 
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a baronetcy, which he accepted. One of the leading officials of the Kensington 
Museum, Mr. Henry Cole, C. B. (the comic papers were always making fun 
of «Cole, C. B.”), was understood to be aggrieved at Dilke’s promotion, and to 
think that he, too, as one of the founders of the Exhibition, ought to have been 
allowed to add to his coat of arms the “bloody hand,” which is the heraldic 
emblem of baronetey. This idea was made the subject of a droll little poem 
in ** Punch,” which will bear quoting: 
I built my Cole a lordly pleasure-house 
Wherein to walk about like any swell. 
I said, ‘‘ My Cole, take pleasure and carouse, 
Dear Cole, since all is well.” 
Says Cole, C, B., “’Tis long, your story, 
But here’s a rummy start; 
Diike walks in glory, with a hand that’s gory, 
While I am not a Bart.! 

The Dilke that thus walked in glory to the vexation of Cole, C. B., was the 
father of the young Republican. The latter, having received a good education 
to begin with, soon improved it much by travel. He made the journey to 
Salt Lake City with Hepworth Dixon, out of which Dixon constructed his 
“New America”; and when Dixon turned eastward to go home, Dilke went 
westward to California and thence to Australia and India, and in fact followed 
the English language round the globe. Of this expedition came “Greater 
Britain,” which I need not describe or criticise. It is full of little inaccuracies 
no doubt, but it is probably on the whole the best book of American travel 
ever written by an Englishman. Not long after this the author of ‘ Greater 
Britain” was elected member of Parliament for Chelsea, his principal oppo- 
nent being William Howard Russell, the **Times” correspondent. In the 
year following the elder Dilke died, and the young Radical became Sir Charles. 
I ought to mention that he was called to the bar some years before, but never 
practised. With the baronetcy he succeeded to the ownership of the ‘“ Athe- 
num,” which I am told is worth about thirty thousand dollars a year to him: 
and I believe he is otherwise a man of considerable property. Some differ- 
ence of opinion arose between him and Hepworth Dixon, who had been fot 
many years editor of the * Athenseum,” and in the mind of this generation al- 
most identified with it. The result of the dispute was, that Dixon left the 
** Atheneum ” and Sir Charles Dilke took it into his own hands. A remark- 
able cliange in its tone and character followed. Under Hepworth Dixon's 
guidance it was eccentric and glittering as a Will o’ the Wisp. It was often 
harshly unjust and bitterly ungenerous. It was always offending some one, 
and unduly exalting some one else. But it was always read. Its very audaci- 
ties and paradoxes made people read it. Since then it has become fair, impar- 
tial, respectable, and dull. It is probably the dullest critical journal now 
known to the civilized world. I do not suppose Sir Charles Dilke does the 
actual work of editing; but I presume that his is the ruling influence. 

Sir Charles Dilke has an honest and honorable thirst for information. If his 
style were a little more vivid, he would make an admirable special corres- 
pondent. He is almost always darting about Europe and Asia. Whenever 
any remarkable political complication arises in a foreign country, Sir Charles 
hastens to the spot, takes a bird’s-eye view of everything, talks to everybody 
concerned, and then hurries back to London brimful of information. During 
an Easter recess of a few days he studies on the spot Sefior Castelar and the 
Spanish Republican movement. During another interval of leisure—some- 
what longer, I presume—he looked up Siberia. When the Franco-Prussian war 
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broke out, he assumed the red cross of the Geneva Convention and hastened 
to the battle-fields, returning to London before people knew whither he had 
gone. Then he went over to Paris to have a look at a besieged city, and at 
the close of the reign of the Commune he got shut up in the Belleville quarter, 
and was near falling a victim to the ferocious energy of the troops of M. Thiers. 
Sir Charles Dilke has a strong, square head, an iron constitution, and, as even 
his worst enemy admits, plenty of courage. There was unmistakable pluck in 
the cool, firm, steady way in which he rose to propose his motion the other 
night, and faced with dogged, I had almost said stolid calmness, his houseful 
of antagonists. It is a terrible trial to the nerves to face such an audience—all 
hostile and not all contemptible. Dilke knew that every one in that house, save 
three or four alone, was filled with anger or contempt for him. He knew that 
the most overpowering eloquence in Parliament was to pour out on him the 
moment he had finished his speech. I do not know whether he expected that 
Gladstone would be so utterly and passionately unmerciful as the Prime Min- 
ister proved to be. But anyhow, it is certain that neither then nor after did 
Dilke show the slightest sign of quailing. What a superb chance he had, if only 
Providence had endowed him with the grand gift of eloquence. What a plat- 
form, what a moment for an orator! All England looking on and listening— 
a crowd of foes all around to inspire him with passion and argument and 
power! I do believe that some of Dilke’s severest enemies were sorry when it 
became hopelessly evident that no oratorical struggle was about to come off that 
night. In ten minutes Dilke had reduced that eager, tremulous, expectant au- 
dience to the quietness of utter indifference. In half an hour people might 
have gone to sleep. Before the speech was nearly over, most of those present 
had ceased to listen or pay any attention to it. So grand a chance, so great a 
failure I have not seen in my experience of Parliament. There seemed a posi- 
tive wantonness about the warmth of Gladstone’s reply. It was entirely out of 
harniony with the apathetic and depressed condition to which the House had 
been reduced. Its vehemence, forcing the House into hot temper again, was 
one cause at least of the extraordinary scene of tumult which followed, when 
Sir Charles Dilke’s friend and ally, Mr. Auberon Herbert, rose to speak. 

The debate was memorable for the fact that three members of Parliament 
successively acknowledged republican principles. These were Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Herbert, and Professor Fawcett. One other member, whois absent, is also an 
avowed Republican. I think these constitute the whole strength of what I may 
call the professed Republicans in a House of over 650 members. There are 
indeed many others in the House who think a republic a better form of govern- 
ment than a monatfchy, but who, being convinced that the monarchy suits Eng- 
land and is not likely socn to be changed, give themselves no more trouble 
about the matter than if it were some purely speculative question. I do not call 
these Republicans. I only give that name to the few who frankly say that 
they would like to see England a republic. Even these are not prepared to 
recommend any sudden change, or to agitate in its favor. It isnot, however, a 
slight thing when three members of Parliament openly proclaim themselves 
Republicans. It is, on the contrary, a very remarkable sign of the times, and 
would have been impossible ten years ago. I need not tell any reader of “ The 
Galaxy ” that the relative political and social importance of a member of Par- 
liament is something quite different from that of a member of Congress. No 
man in England stands so high, whether by birth or wealth or genius, but that 
his position is enhanced by his becoming a member of Parliament. No member 
of Parliament, were he the veriest dolt, can be wholly insignificant and uninfluen- 
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tial. Therefore it makes a great difference to the Republican movement among 
the English workingmen that it has three or four acknowledged supporters in 
the House of Commons, that its name has been boldly spoken out there, and 
that it has receiveda sort of consecration in the tumult which the name provoked. 
It is henceforth a reality in England, a genuine political entity, something to be 
denounced and ridiculed and hated no doubt, but something also to be acknow]l- 
edged as having an existence. It will be idle to endeavor to persuade any- 
body henceforth that that movement is wholly unsubstantial, ludicrous, and 
contemptible, the mere sound of whose name turned the House of Commons 
into a furious rabble of howling brawlers. 

None of the Republican members is personally a man of much political 
weight. I have described Sir Charles Dilke. Let me say a few words about 
the speaker who conjured up the storm of that tumultuous evening. Mr. Au- 
beron Herbert is, unlike Sir Charles Dilke, a genuine aristocrat. He is brother 
of the Earl of Carnarvon, who springs from a branch of the great family of the 
Herberts, Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, a house fourth in order of an- 
tiquity on the roll of one hundred and nine English earls. The Earl of Car- 
narvon, still a young man in political life, is a Tory of the Tories. He made 
one of the Cabinet of Mr. Disraeli a few years ago, but with the Marquis of Sal- 
isbury he seceded from the Government, rather than abet Disraeli’s concessions 
to Liberalism. Auberon Herbert, his brother, began life naturally as a Tory, 
but he soon renounced Toryism and became an extreme Radical. Herbert is 
a young aristocrat of a class entirely peculiar to the present day. When Dis- 
raeli wrote his ‘‘ Coningsby,” the young aristocratic philanthropist of that time 
believed he could regenerate society by High Church principles, ecclesiasticism, 
and a sort of beneficent modernized feudalism. Auberon Herbert is an aris- 
tocratic philanthropist, who proposes to regenerate England by Radicalism, by 
Stuart Mill, and by bringing workingmen into friendly and frequent inter- 
course with peers and nobles. Nothing certainly could be more commendable 
and sympathetic than the idea; and if its dash of sentimentality sometimes 
makes it seem a little ridiculous, there is nothing which could make it ignoble. 
Mr. Herbert is an eccentric young man, with a good deal of the mild kind 
of talent. He has travelled much in America, as well as in the Old World, and 
is full of ‘‘ advanced ideas” upon every subject. He was in the army for some 
time, and he has of late years visited many battle-fields as one of the hospital 
assistants who wear the Geneva red cross. Even before the existence of that 
institution he went out to see the Schleswig-Holstein campaign of 1864, and he 
distinguished himself by the daring with which he repeatedly exposed himself 
to danger in the rescue of wounded Danes. He accompanied Sir Charles 
Dilke in the Franco-Prussian war, but I think he remained for a longer time 
in attendance to the duties of the Red Cross. He has probably a less solid in- 
telligence and less sound attainments than Dilke, and he appears to hav: a 
supreme contempt for the virtue of discretion. As a speaker he is the very 
opposite of his friend and political colleague. Herbert is a dashing, audacious, 
rough-and-ready sort of speaker, who can waken up a public meeting effectively 
enough, although he shows no oratorical imagination, skill, or grace. He 
blurts out everything that happens to come into his mind on the spur of the 
moment, and with little regard to time, reason, or the logical consequence of 
his words. He is, I fear, what ill-natured persons would call a scatter-brained 
sort of speaker. There is a good deal of the “ wild and skipping spirit ” about 
him. Swift, speaking of two fine ladies, said that a perfect woman could be 
made out of the face of one, the form of the other, and the wit of neither. 
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Perhaps I may say that a fine speaker might be made out of the solidity of 
Dilke, the fervor of Herbert, and the imagination of neither. But there isa 
transparent chivalry and gallantry about Auberon Herbert which compels one 
to admire him. He has always the full courage of his opinions. The House 
dislikes him more probably than it dislikes Sir Charles Dilke; for it is com- 
posed, three-fourths of it at least, of aristocrats and those who would fain be 
aristocratic, and it is angry when any one of the favored race ventures to turn 
‘ against the privileges of his order. Moreover, Dilke’s solidity and patience 
keep him from saying the unreasonable and often illogical things which Her- 
bert is so ready to pour out; and the latter unconsciously, and of his very na- 
ture, provokes the debate which the other deadens. So it came about that the 
House, which listened to Sir Charles Dilke the other night with unbroken pa- 
tience, blazed into sudden fury when Auberon Herbert rose to speak. 

Professor Faweett is a much abler man than either Dilke or Herbert. He 
is a rising man in the House. His style of speaking, which at one time alter- 
nated between the extreme of boisterousness and the extreme of pulpit-like 
solemnity, has greatly improved and refined of late, and the House begins to 
hear him with pleasure. He is a Republican by intellectual conviction rather 
than mere sympathy, and is therefore likely to continue so. I am not quite 
certain about Sir Charles Dilke. He is perfectly sincere—that no one doubts— 
but his opinions may change. He is very young for a public man, and he ap- 
pears to have plunged into all this agitation rather suddenly and almost un- 
consciously. I have seen so many fiery young Radicals of the middle class 
subside into respectable officialism, that it begins to seem to me the natural 
process of development. I have much more faith in the aristocrat who starts 
as a Republican remaining firm to his convictions. Society cannot do much 
more for him. He is born in the favored class and has tasted all its delights. 
Let him profess what political opinions he will, the aristocracy cannot and will 
not eject him from among them. But it is very different with a rising mid- 
dle-class man in Parliament. All the temptations that society and office hold 
out beset him constantly. If he remains faithful to Odger, the shoemaker, he 
never can be an Under-Secretary of State, neither will Belgravia open her 
drawing-rooms freely to him. Even if he be inclined to stand firm, shoulder 
to shoulder with Odger, the chances are a thousand to one that his wife will 
not be inclined for anything of the sort; and the petticoat is a tremendous in- 
fluence in the politics of England. Therefore a middle-class man of talent in 
the House of Commons has a hard time of it; a perpetual choice of Hercules 
tantalizing him. Who has not remarked that it is all very well to talk of the 
virtue of Hercules, but that we only hear of his once having triumphantly come 
out of the ordeal; and that it was not very long before Omphale made him sit 
at her feet and wear her clothes while she assumed the masculine garments? 
Well, there is a choice of Hercules offered every day and several times a day 
to the rising young Radical in English politics, I do not say that a man of 
that class may not subdue all the temptations; I only say that I personally never 
heard of any one who did. For I am not speaking now of your kings of men, 
like John Bright, for example, whose genius places them at once on a pinnacle 
of influence and fame from which, even were they merely selfish, they can af- 
ford to look with supreme indifference on the struggles and pushings for place 
in a West End salon. These men are welcome everywhere by right of their 
mere genius; their opinions and politics are not reckoned against them; so- 
ciety will have them if only they will go on their own terms. It is impossible 
to imagine men like Swift or O'Connell or Bright being affected by any of the 
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vulgar and snobbish temptations which beset the path of the merely clever and 
rising young man in London society. Therefore I only say that I never heard 
of any young man of that class who steadily and to the end resisted such tempta- 
tion. I have no doubt of Sir Charles Dilke’s perfect sincerity at present, but 
if in the course of two or three years he should subside into a genteel Under- 
Secretary of State, with respectable and steady opinions, I at least shall be in 
no wise astonished. We have seen that sort of thing so often! 

Now these are the leaders of the Republican movement (if the word “ move- 
ment” be not far too active to describe the thing) within the walls of the House 
of Commons. Outside, the Republicans are the great bulk of the working 
classes in London and the large cities, and a considerable proportion of keen, 
scholarly, and bold young thinkers from the universities and public schools. 
The active sentiment of loyalty has very little influence among the young men 
of education. Indeed, the Voltaireanism which in France settled down so much 
upon the religion of the country, is settling down with us upon our loyalty to 
monarchical institutions. It seems to be understood that so long as you con- 
form in public you may scoff to your heart’s content in private. It would be 
troublesome and difficult to dethrone our old superstitions; so we leave it there 
and make our formal bow to it, and pass on and forget all about it, or laugh at 
it. Iam speaking now of the unconcerned and impartial public who do not 
get any direct personal benefit from the existence of a monarchy. Of course 
Gold-Stick-in-Waiting and the Ladies of the Bedchamber, and the gentlemen 
of inferior rank whom the Prince of Wales honors with his personal friendship, 
and the royal milliners and corset-makers, and the grooms and lacqueys of 
the household, and the ambitious persons who want to get their wives pre- 
sented at court—of course all these are devoted to loyalty and hate anybody 
who says a word against monarchical institutions. They are an influential 
agglomeration of classes too; their steady, sustained vis inertie is a strong 
hedge around a throne. But the outer public is apathetic, unconcerned, skep- 
tical, contemptuous. The severe struggle through which the Prince of Wales 
passed did a good deal no doubt to revive a fading sentiment. It was impos- 
sible not to feel some concern for the poor young man who lay, as we all sup- 
posed, dying in his prime, with his young wife and children round his bed. 
The struggle with death appeared to go on under our very eyes, and we could 
not but feel honestly moved. It was generally believed, too, that the Prince 
had for some time been putting away folly and seriously endeavoring to qualify 
himself for the duties of his future station. I think the feeling was universal and 
was honest, although of course I know that three-fourths of the loyal raving of 
the newspapers was to be estimated only as one estimates the sincerity of a 
panegyric bestowed at the later hours of a public dinner. For the time, first 
in the regret for what seemed the Prince’s premature doom, and next in the 
gladness at his unexpected recovery, there was a sort of revival of the almost 
obsolete sentiment of personal loyalty. But it soon passed away, and I am 
more than ever convinced that it has no real heart or vitality in it. I do not 
account the Thanksgiving crowds as of any moment whatever. There was 
great curiosity and common holiday-making eagerness among the crowd in 
the streets, but very little active loyal enthusiasm so far as I could judge. As 
great a throng would have assembled to see a royal funeral; much greater, I 
dare say, to see a royal execution. Garibaldi, when he visited London, drew a 
much greater crowd, and evoked genuine enthusiasm; and if he were to come 
again to-morrow, he might walk the streets unimpeded. Kossuth drew like 
wise a far greater crowd than the thanksgiving procession; and Kossuth 
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lived for years afterwards in London unheeded and forgotten. Anything 
may draw a crowd in London. The one thing certain to me is the almost 
visible settling down of that Voltaireanism which I have endeavored to de- 
scribe over the monarchical superstition in England. An institution may of 
course outlive this visitation for years and generations; for this Voltairean 
spirit is essentially not aggressive. But if a great external shock and strain 
were to come, then the sapping influence of this spirit would most assuredly 
count for something. . 

To return, however, to our Republicans. Neither in the House of Com- 
mons nor out of it is there, so far as I can see, any great leader of Republican 
principles making his appearance. The best of the Republicans in the House 
cannot possibly be ranked even with good second-class men. I never remem- 
ber « time when the Radical party in the House of Commons was so singularly 
deficient in ability as at the present moment, and the little Republican knot are 
not even the ablest of the Radical party. Now that Bright is away, Mr. Glad- 
stone is the only eloquent speaker on his side of the House. The one or two 
men who gave promise a few years ago, like Mr. Stansfeld, have been absorbed 
into the mere humdrum respectability of office and are forgotten by the coun- 
try. In truth, we are in a period of political transition. The politics of whatI 
may call the Reform Age have had their day and are done. Household Suf- 
frage, the abolition of the State Church Establishment in Ireland, the aboli- 
tion of the purchase system in the army—these have been carried, and the bal- 
lot is just on the eve of being introduced. The programme of the career of 
Cobden and Bright is well-nigh accomplished. This thirty years’ age of re- 
form belongs to them, for Mr. Gladstone was nothing whatever but their min- 
ister and instrument. There is nothing else to accomplish in that direction, 
but the influences of what has been done are silently working the way of new 
and greater changes. We are waiting then to see what the nature and direc- 
tion of those changes will be. Some political observers think the next great 
phenomenon will be the regular organization of a Republican party in the 
House of Commons to take the place of the Radical Reformers of yesterday. 
Some, among whom is that keen and bold, albeit rather paradoxical thinker, my 
friend Mr. Edward Jenkins, author of ** Ginx’s Baby,” are evidently of opinion 
that the next great movement will be rather social than political in its aspects, 
that it will be partly the outcome of social suffering and aristocratic privilege, 
of trades’ unions and the “ proletariat.” There is a great deal to be said for 
this conjecture. Practically the monarchy is hardly any grievance at all; and 
its uttermost expenses do not amount to one penny of annual income-tax, 
while the evils of aristocratic privilege and caste amd monopoly are practical, 
pressing, and immense. Others again believe that the next great struggle will 
be for the disestablishment of the English State Church; and it must be cer- 
tain to any clear mind that that institution is inevitably doomed to fall, al- 
though I doubt very much whether the great mass of the English population 
care particularly about the subject one way or the other. But whatever is 
coming and while it is coming we are in a state of transition and apathy, and 
we have to wait. The old leaders have done their work, the new leaders have 
not appeared, and nothing will be attempted until they do appear. If the next 
great organic upheaving is to be a Republican agitation, the Republican lead- 
ers ought to be soon coming up to the front. As yet we have not seen them. 
That Republican in England is indeed sanguin® who discerns a possible British 
Franklin in Mr. Auberon Herbert or a prospective British Mirabeau in Sir 
Charles Dilke. Justin McCartuy. 
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FIFTH LETTER. 





M , July 26, 1850. 

HAVE not written to you for a long time, my dear Simon—for more than a 

month, if Iam not mistaken. I have had many things to tell you, but I 
have yielded to idleness, and, if I must confess it, during all this time I have 
scarcely thought of you. 

I see by your last letter that you are forming ideas about me, which, if not 
completely false, are at least hardly warrantable. You imagine that I am 
completely fascinated by Viera; you are mistaken. I visit her very often, it is 
true, and she pleases me extremely—that is also true; whom would she not 
please? I should like to see you in my place. What an astonishing woman! 
The keenest penetration and the inexperience of a child, the soundest judg- 
ment, an innate comprehension of everything beautiful, a perpetual tendency 
to all that is true and lofty, an understanding of the most serious as well as of 
the most ridiculous things, and, above all, an unparalleled feminine grace, an 
angelic halo. 

What shall I tell you? I have passed the last month in reading and talking 
with her. Our reading has given me an enjoyment that I never felt before. 
It seems to me that I have discovered new realms. 

Viera, however, has no enthusiastic rapture, no loud-spoken signs of pleasure. 
But when a book moves her, her brow, her eyes glow, and her whole face re- 
ceives such a good, generous expression—good is just the word. 

All her life she has not known falsehood. She has grown up, she has lived 
in the love of truth; hence it happens that in poetry the only sentiments that 
touch her are the true ones. She distinguishes them without effort, as one re- 
cognizes the face of an acquaintance. That is a noble privilege and a rare 
happiness, and, it must be said to her mother’s praise, it is one of the precious 
results of the education she gave her. 

How often, in noticing this quality in Viera, have I thought of those two 
lines of Goethe: 

















Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drange 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst. 

Only one thing annoys me, that is to see Priemkof join in our reading and 
conversation. Don’t, I beg of you, make any stupid jokes at this confidence; do 
not profane our pure friendship by a wicked thought. But this man is as inca- 
pable of appreciating poetry as Iam of playing the flute, and yet he cannot 
leave his wife for a moment, and he even pretends toinstruct her. Sometimes 
Viera, too, grows impatient. Sometimes it happens that she is unwilling to 
hear another line of poetry, to read, to talk, and will only sew steadily, or busy 
herself with Natacha, or settle the housekeeping accounts, or stand motion- 
less by the window, or perhaps play some childish game with her daughter's 
governess. 

I have often noticed that in such cases I had nothing to do but to wait until 
the whim had left her and she returned to the book or our conversation. She 
has a decidedly independent character, and I like that trait. Do you remem- 
ber how, when we were young, you liked to hear a young girl talk in accord- 
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ance with your opinions, and how fascinated you were by her conversation 
until you saw it was only an echo of your own? 

Viera, on the contrary, does not admit another’s opinions in this way. She 
is not crushed by those who are quoted as authorities. She does not argue, 
but neither does she yield. We have talked a great deal together about the 
character of Faust. But. strangely enough, she is unwilling to discuss Mar- 
garet in the same way. She contents herself with listening to what is said. 
As to Mephistopheles, he does not frighten her by his devilish qualities, but by 
a certain side which may be met in every man’s nature. Those are her own 
words. My relations with her are of a singular sort. From a certain point of 
view I may say that I exercise upon her a decided influence, as if I were finish- 
ing her education; and for her part, without knowing it, she has been of great 
service to me. 

For example, thanks to her, I have recently discovered how much useless 
emphasis there is in a great number of fine poetical compositions. Now, the 
literary work that does not move me appears to me suspicious. By her, cer- 
tainly, my taste has been refined. But bow live near her in intimacy and yet 
not change? It is impossible. 

“What will be the end of it all?” you will say. Really, I don’t know. At 
any rate I shall pass the month of September agreeably, then I shall go away— 
I shall go away, and for many months I shall feel a great loneliness and melan- 
choly; then I shall become resigned. 

I recognize the danger of this daily intercourse between a man who is still 
young and a young woman. I know by what insensible gradations a first sen- 
timent changes into a sentiment of another nature, and I should already have 
torn myself from this place if I had not known that the hearts of both Viera 
and myself are still calm. 

Yet one day the following happened. I was alone with her; I had just 
read her Pushkin’s ‘‘Oneguine.” I seized her hand and kissed it. She 
turned suddenly to one side and looked at me. No, never have I seen so 
thoughtful, so attentive, so severe a look. At the same time she colored 
slightly; she arose and went away. That day I could not be alone with her 
for a moment. For four mortal hours she played cards with her husband and 
the governess. The next morning she proposed to me to go out into the gar- 
den with her. She led me to the lake, and then she said to me in a low voice: 
“I beg of you, let that never happen again.” Then she began to talk of some- 
thing else. I was very much confused. 

I must confess that her image never leaves me, and in writing to you I be- 
lieve that I had no other intention than to think and speak of her. 

But I hear the stamping of my horses. They are harnessing them. Iam 
going to see her. Already, when I get into my carriage, the coachman does 
not ask me where he shall drive. He takes of himself the road that leads to 
Priemkof's. Two versts off, at a turn of the road, I can see the house in the 
midst of an enclosure of birch trees. As soon asI make it out, as soon as I 
can see Viera’s window, my heart is rejoiced. 

From time to time I meet Schimmel there—the innocent old man. In his 
language, which is generally a trifle solemn, he says that the place where 
Viera resides is the abode of peace. There indeed is the angel of peace. 


I see that angel standing near me 

In all the splendor of its pure beauty; 

When I suffer, it extends over me its white wing 
And restores calm to my agitated soul.* 


* From Tutcheff, a Russian poet.—TRANSLATOR, 
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But enough of this. Heaven knows what you think of it all. I will write 
soon. Good-by. Apropos, she never says to me “ good-by ” alone, but “ Very 


well, good-by.” It charms me. Your 
P. B. 


P.S. I don’t remember whether I told you. She knows that long agoI 
wanted to marry her. 


SIXTH LETTER. 
M——, August 10. 

Conress that you expect from me either a wail of despair or « cry of rap- 
ture. Neither the one nor the other. This letter will be like all the rest. 
There is nothing new, and there can be nothing new. I only want to tell you 
of a little sail we had upon the lake. We were three—she, Schimmel, and I. 
I do not understand what pleasure she can take in inviting that old German. 
I hear that the X.’s are very much dissatisfied with him. He neglects his les- 
sons. ‘To-day, however, I have no cause to complain of him; he was amusing 
enough. Priemkof couldn’t come with us. He had a headache. 

The horizon was without a cloud, the sky superb. Above us were light, va- 
pory clouds; in the woods the joyous notes of birds; on the shore of the lake 
the murmur of the breaking waves; on the water great lines of light; every- 
where freshness and sunshine. 

At first Schimmel and I began to row. But soon we hoisted the sail; the 
bow of the boat rose and fell gently as we cut the waves; a line of foam followed 
us. Viera sat in the stern steering, and laughing every time the spray dashed 
into her face. A handkerchief was tied over her head. A few curls escaped from 
the handkerchief and waved gently in the breeze. I sat on the bottom of the 
boat, almost ather feet. Schimmel lit his pipe, smoked, and then began to sing 
with an agreeable voice. At first he sang the oid German song, “ Freut euch 
des Lebens,” then an air from the “ Magic Flute ;” then a romance called **The 
A BC of Love.” This piece, which brought in every letter of the alphabet 
in succession, followed by humorous lines, ends with these words, ‘* Mach’ 
ein Knix” (make a bow). Schimmel sang all the verses with a sentimental 
expression; but when he came to the last line, he winked so comically that 
Viera could not help laughing, and she raised her finger as if to threaten him. 

* As well as I can judge,” I said, “it seems to me that our friend Schimmel 
has been a merry lad in his time.” 

“Yes, yes, I can’t deny it,” he answered gravely, emptying his pipe. 
Then he filled it again, put it in his mouth, and began to smoke. 

** When I was a student,” he began very deliberately, ‘‘ oh, oh!” 

He said nothing more, but then the eloquence of this “ oh, oh!” 

Viera asked him to sing a students’ song, and he gave us “ Knaster der Gel- 
ben,”’ but he broke down at the last verse. 

Meanwhile the wind had risen, and the waves were rather high; our boat 
leaned to one side; the swallows flew lower and skimmed over the surface of 
the lake. 

We tacked and began to beat to windward, Suddenly the wind shifted; 
we had not time to go about, and we shipped asea. Schimmel, with the quick- 
ness of a young man, took the sheet from our hands and trimmed the sail, say- 
ing to me, * That is the way we sail a boat at Cuxhaven.” 
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Viera, I believe, was a little frightened, for she grew pale; but she re- 
mained silent, lifted the skirt of her dress, and placed her feet on one of the 
thwarts. I recalled then one of Goethe’s Lieder. For some time I have been 
fascinated by his works. I thought of the song entitled “ Auf dem See.” I 
recited the verse beginning, 


Auf der Welle blinken 
Tausend schewebende Sterne ; 


and when I came to the words, ‘Mine eyes, why do you remain lowered?” 
Viera gently raised her eyes. I was seated at her feet. Her look met mine, 
then she turned towards the distant space, half closing the white lids before 
the breeze. 

A slight shower fell and sparkled across the lake. I offered her my over- 
coat; she took it and put it over her shoulders. We regained the shore, and I 
gave her my arm to lead her to the house. There were many things I wanted 
to say to her, but I could not talk. However, I remember I asked her why, 
when she was in the parlor, she always kept herself beneath the portrait of 
Mme. Eltzof, like a bird sheltering itself beneath its mother’s wing. 

“Your comparison is very just,” she answered; “I am perfectly satisfied to 
remain beneath her protecting wing.” 

*“ What! you would not care to enjoy your liberty?” 

She was silent. 

I do not know why I have given you the account of this sail, unless it is 
that it will always remain in my memory as one of the most delightful events 
of my life, although in reality it is but a very trifling incident. But I was so 
gently, so calmly happy, that tears, sweet tears, still come to my eyes. 

One word more. Imagine that the next day, in going towards the grove, 
I suddenly heard a melodious woman’s voice singing, ** Freut euch des Le- 
bens.” Igonearer. It is Viera. 

‘Bravo! I cried; ‘‘I did not know you had this talent.” 

She blushed and stopped. Really she has an admirable soprano voice, 
and she did not suspect herself that she had such a gift. How many treasures 
in her nature may perhaps be still hidden from herself. What do you think 
of it? Nowadays, is not a woman who does not know herself a real prodigy? 


August 12. 

Yesierday we had 4 singular interview. We happened to talk about ap- 
paritions. Viera believes in them, and pretends that she has good reason for 
her belief. While she was expressing this opinion Priemkof, who was sitting 
near us, corroborated her by bowing assent. I questioned Viera on the sub- 
ject, but I thought I noticed that my inquiry only displeased her, and we be- 
gan to talk about the power and delusions of the imayination. 

I then told her that in my youth I had dreamed a great deal about happi- 
ness, the usual dream of those who do not find it in their lives. Among other 
visions, there was one that charmed me, which was to pass several weeks at 
Venice with the woman I loved. This vision took such possession of me, 
especially at night, that I finally drew a picture that I could recal) at will, 
which unrolled itself in my mind as soon as I closed my eyes. This is it. A 
lovely night, illumined by the white light of the moon; an air fragrant not with 
the odor of oranges, but with perfume of vanilla trees and cactuses; a calm 
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and limpid piece of water, a large island covered with olive trees, and on the 
edge of the island a marble palace. Music is heard from no definite quarter. 
The windows of the palace are open; from within the lamps throw a gentle 
light on the branches of the leafy trees. Out of one of the windows hangs a 
thick mantle of gold and silk, with its folds falling to the water’s edge. A man 
and woman, their elbows resting on this rich stuff, are gazing at distant Venice. 

All of this scene stood before me in my imagination, as clearly as if it were 
really painted before my eyes. 

Viera listened to me, and then she said that she too had day-dreams, but 
that they were of another sort. ‘* At times,” she added, “ I imagine that I am 
wandering in the African desert, following some bold explorer; or again, that I 
am travelling in search of Franklin across the Arctic Ocean, and I picture to 
myself vividly all the privations I must endure and the fatigue to which I must 
resign myself.” 

“You have read too many books of travel,” said her husband. 

“Perhaps,” she answered; ‘ but if one wants to dream, why dream the im- 
possible? ” 

“And why not?” Ieried. ‘ Why should you condemn the impossible? ” 

“I did not express myself accurately,” she answered. ‘I meant to say that 
I do not see the pleasure of dreaming about ovr personal happiness. Our 
dreams do nothing for it. If it does not exist, why pursue it? It is the same 
with human happiness as with good health: if we do not think of it, it is be- 
“ause We possess it.” 

These words surprised me. There is really a great soul in this woman. 

The mention of Venice brought us to talk about Italy and the Italians. 
Priemkof having gone out, I was left alone with Viera. 

“You have,” I said to her, “ Italian blood in your veins? ” 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘ Should you like me to show you my grandmother's 
portrait?” 

**T should be much obliged to you.” 

She went into her room and brought back a gold medallion enclosing two 
portraits—the one she had spoken of, and that of her grandfather. In looking 
at the latter I was struck with the resemblance to Mme. Eltzof; only the 
features of Mr. Ladanof, made more distinct by a little powder, appeared more 
rigid and more sharply defined than those of his daughter, and there was a 
sort of morose obstinacy in his yellowish eyes. 

As for the picture of the young Italian whom he married: it is delightful, 
a face like an open rose, great swimming eyes, a happy smile on her red lips, 
delicate nostrils seeming still to quiver beneath the impression of a recent kiss, 
ruddy cheeks brilliant with all the glow of youth, health, and ardor. On the 
brow not a sign of thought, thank God! The artist, a grand master, las rep- 
resented this beautiful Italian in the dress of a peasant woman of Albano. He 
has placed bunches of grapes in her hair, which is jet-black with bluish sheen, 
and this Bacchic ornament harmonizes wonderfully with the character of her 
face. But imagine that this face recalled to me our Manon Lescaut in her 
black frame; and, what is very strange, in looking at that portrait, it has some- 
times seemed to me that, in spite of a complete difference of face, Viera had 
something not unlike in her look and smile. 

But I repeat it, neither she nor any one in the world knows what there is 
in her. 

Apropos, a few days before her wedding her mother told all her story and 
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that of the beautiful and unfortunate Italian. She did not do this without some 
intention, and Viera has been very much struck by the gloomy fate that fell on 
the last years of her grandfather's life. Is this the reason that she believes in 
apparitions? It is strange that so pure and clear a soul should believe in 
these fantastic manifestations, and should fear them! 

I close. Why tell you all this? But now that my letter is written I send 


it to you, let it be worth what it will. Your — 





SEVENTH LETTER, 





M , August, 22. 

I HAVE not written to you for ten days. Oh, my friend, I cannot hide it 
from myself any longer! How I suffer! How lI love her! I love her! Can 
you imagine with what a shock I write that fatal word! I am no longera 
child, Iam not even a young man; Iam no longer of that age when it is al- 
most impossible to deceive others and so easy to deceive one’s self. The truth 
is this. I see it clearly. I know that I am nearly forty years old, that Viera 
is another’s wife, and that she loves her husband. I know that from this un- 
fortunate attachment which has taken possession of me I have only to expect 
profound suffering and exhaustion. All that I know, and I hope for nothing, I 
want nothing. But this resignation does not give me a lighter heart. 

For more than a month I have noticed that my inclination for Viera was 
growing rapidly. J was uneasy about it, and yet, at the same time, I was 
pleased. Could I imagine that I should be again conquered by one of those 
passions that, like youth, disappear without return? Again, dol say? I have 
never loved in this way. No, never. 

The Manon Leseauts, the Frétillons, such have been my idols. Now for the 
first time do I know what it is tolove. I am ashamed of the reflections I make, 
but I must make them. Here they are. Love is nothing but selfishness. At 
my age selfishness is nolonger pardonable. At thirty-seven one is not allowed 
to live solely for one’s self; one should be useful, have an aim in life, take some 
task, accomplish some duty. 

I had begun to work. Farewell my fine plans! They are shattered. Now 
I remember what I wrote you in my first letter. There is something, I said, 
that I lack, that I have never experienced. Well, it has come, this experience 
of which I was ignorant. What an effect it has produced upon me! I am 
profoundly absorbed, trying to penetrate the future; but a thick curtain hides 
it, and my heart is heavy, and I feel that Iam in a strange and terrible condi- 
tion. Without, I am still calm before others; and before myself, I can com- 
mand myself. I do not give way like a child, but at the bottom of my heart 
there is a relentless worm that gnaws night and day. 

How will this finish? It was when I was away from her that I used to distress 
and torment myself. Her presence sufficed tocalm me. But now I notice with 
terror that when near her I no longer feel the same calm. Oh, my friend, it is 
sad to blush for one’s tears and to be obliged to hide them. Tears can be par- 
doned in youth alone. 

I cannot read this letter over. It has come from my heart like asob. I 
have nothing to add, nothing to tell. But a little patience. I shall reason 
with myself, I shall control myself, and speak to you as becomesa man. Now, 
I should like to confide in you my feebleness, and 
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Oh, Mephistopheies, neither can you aid me. I stopped purposely. I 
wanted to arouse my irony. I said that in less than a year I should regard 
these complaints and confidences as ridiculous sentimentality. The attempt 
is useless. Mephistopheles is conquered, the edge of his sarcasm is dulled. 

Your P. B. 


EIGHTH LETTER. 


M———-, September 8, 1850. 
My DEAR Srmon MIKOLAIEVITCH: You were too much affected by my last 
letter. You know that I have been always inclined to exaggerate my emotions. 
It is with me an irresistible tendency, a part of a feminine nature. With time, 
it will pass. Hitherto, however, I must confess with regret, I have not been 
able to correct this fault. Calm yourself. Ido not deny the impression that 
Viera has made upon me; but, I assure you, there is nothing extraordinary 

in it. 

As to accepting the offer you made of coming to join me, that is impossible. 
A journey of athousand versts, and why? No, it would be folly. I am, how- 
ever, deeply touched at this new proof of your friendship, and I assure you I 
shall never forget it. But this journey which you were deciding to take would 
be only the more useless because I propose myself to leave soon for St. Peters- 
burg. Seated near you, on your sofa, I shall tell you many things into which 
I do not wish to enter now, lest I should be led into vague digressions. I will 
write again before I leave. Good-by till we meet, which will be soon. Take 
good care of yourself, and do not grow too uneasy about your friend’s condition. 

P. B. 


NINTH LETTER. 
P——_,, March 10, 1853. 

I HAVE delayed answering your last letter, and all the time I have done 
nothing but think about it. I felt that the letter was not inspired by idle curi- 
osity, but by a real feeling of affection. Still I hesitated. I asked myself 
whether I ought to follow your counsel and yield to your demands. Finally, 
I have decided. I will tell you everything. Whether this confession will con- 
sole me, as you think, Ido not know; but it seems that I should do wrong were 
I not te tell you the event that has changed my life forever. I even think I 
should be guilty towards you—alas! and still more guilty towards that dear 
one I can never forget—if I did not confide our solemn secret to the only being 
in the world I stilllove. Yes, you are perhaps the only man on earth who with 
me remembers Viera, and you have judged her lightly, falsely. I cannot en- 
dure the thought. Hear then everything. A few words will suffice to tell you 
all. What passed between us was as swift as the lightning, as fatal as the 
thunderbolt. 

More than two years have passed since the day that I lost her, since the 
day that I came here to bury myself in this retreat that I shall never leave; 
and my memories are just as clear, my wounds as keen, my regrets as cruel 
But I do not wish to complain. If there are griefs that lamenting soothes 
while it excites them, mine are not of that sort. I come to my story. 

You remember my last letter—that letter in which, trying to calm your 
fears, I begged of you not to leave Petersburg. You were not blinded by my 
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device, you were unwilling to believe in our speedy meeting. You were right. 
The evening before the day I wrote to announce my departure I had learned 
that I was loved. 

As I write that last word I feel how difficult it will be for me to continue 
this confession to the end. At every line I shall try to write, I shall have my 
soul tortured by some memory and by the thought of my mortal grief. But I 
want to collect my force, and I should cease to write if I had to write a super- 
fluous word. 

This is the way I discovered that Viera loved me. First of all, however, I 
ought to assure you (and you will believe me) that I had not the slightest sus- 
picion of it. Sometimes, it is true, I had noticed her more pensive than was 
her wont, but I did not imagine whence this new disposition came. 

At last, one day, the 7th of September (that date I shall never forget), the 
following happened. You know how I loved her, and how agitated I was. I 
wandered about like a shadow, unable to find repose anywhere. I wanted to 
remain at home but an irresistible attraction drew me towards her. So in the 
morning I entered her house. Priemkof had just gone shooting. Viera is 
alone in the room, seated near the window. She sees me approach and does 
not acknowledge my bow. In her lap is an open book, my “ Faust.” I sit by 
her side. She asks me to read the scene where Margaret asks Faust if he be- 
lieves in God. I take the book and read. When I have finished I look at her. 
Her head is leaning on the back of her chair; her hands are crossed upon her 
breast, her eyes fastened upon me. 

I do not know why at this moment I felt my heart beat. 

Suddenly she said to me slowly: 

** What have you done to me?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked with surprise. 

‘What have you done to me?” she said a second time. 

“What? Do you think I was wrong in persuading you to read books of 
this sort?” 

She arose in silence and went to the door of her room. I followed her with 
my eyes, unable to say a word. 

On the threshold she stopped and, turning towards me, said: 

“Tlove you. That is what you have done to me.” 

At these words my head was in a flan - 

“I love you,” she repeated. “I love You.” 

And she was gone. 

How can I tell you what then took place within me? I only remember that 
I ran to the garden, that I hastened to the park, and that I stood leaning 
against a tree, I know not how long. I was as if crushed, and yet in my heart 
was a feeling of inconceivable joy No, it is one of those moments one can- 
not describe. 

I was brought back from my delirium by the voice of Priemkof, who had 
heard of my visit, and who came to seek me. He was surprised to find\ me 
alone at the end of the garden without my hat, and he carried me back to the 
house. 

“* My wife is in the parlor,” he said to me; “let us join her.” 

You may imagine the emotion with which I followed him. Viera was 
seated near the window, busy at her embroidery, her eyes cast down. I looked 
at her stealthily, and, to my great surprise, she seemed very calm. Nothing 
in her words nor in the tone of her voice betrayed the slightest emotion. Her 
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look at last met mine. She blushed and bent over her work. I continued to 
watch her. Then I thought I noticed that she seemed surprised, and occa- 
sionally a sad smile would pass over her lips. 

Priemkof went out. Suddenly she raised her head and said to me curtly, 
without lowering her voice: 

“* What is your present intention? ” 

This sudden question embarrassed me. I answered ina low voice: 

“Tt is my intention to de my duty as an honest man. I shall go away, for 
I must tell you, Viera, that I love you. Perhaps you have noticed it for a long 
time.” 

She bent again over her work and reflected for a few moments. Then she 
said to me: 

“I must have an explanation with you. This evening, after tea, be in the 
kiosk, you know, where you read ‘ Faust.’ ” 

She uttered these words so distinctly that I do not understand how Priem- 
kof, who entered the room at that moment, did not hear them. Slowly, very 
slowly, did that day pass. Sometimes Viera wore such a singular expression’ 
that one would have said she was asking herself if she were not the victim of a 
dream. But at the same time it was easy to perceive a firm resolution in her 
whole bearing. ; 

As for me, I could not recover from my emotion. She loves me! This 
thought kept whirling through my mind, and I could scarcely comprehend it, 
nor could I any better understand my own moral condition or Viera’s deter- 
mination. I could not believe in such an unexpected happiness. I tried to re- 
hearse to myself everything that had passed, and I, too, spoke and acted like a 
man under the dominion of a dream. 

After tea I was trying to devise some ingenious means of withdrawing, in 
order to go to the summer-house. She herself said suddenly that she wanted 
to take a walk, and she asked me to accompany her. I took my hat and went 
out with her. I did not dare to say a word. I hardly breathed; I waited for 
her to address me. But she said nothing. We reached the kiosk in silence; 
we entered it in silence, and suddenly—even now I do not know what magic 
impelled us—suddenly we fell into one another’s arms. An irresistible power 
drew me to her and her to me.» Her curls, thrown back, disclosed her fair 
face; on this fair face by the fading daylight I could see a smile of joy, an 
expression of loving surrender. 

Our lips met in a kiss—the first and the last. 

Suddenly Viera tore herself from my arms, her eyes opened wide with ter- 
ror; she darted back, her face aghast with terror. 

“Look,” she said with trembling voice; “look there! don’t you see any- 
thing?” 

I turned. 

“No, no,” I replied; “and you, what did you see?” 

“Nothing now, but a moment ago——” 

Her voice was choked, her breast palpitating. 

“Who was it?” I cried. 

“My mother!” she murmured slowly, while at the same time she shuddered. 

At these words I felt myself trembling like a culprit, and at that moment 
was I not really guilty? 

“ What a delusion!” I stammered. ‘ How could you believe it? Tell me, 
rather——” 
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“No, no,” she cried, burying her face in her hands. “In God’s name—it’s 
madness—yes, Iam mad. It’s serious—it’s death. Farewell.” 

“Have pity,” I said, seizing her hand in my despair; “ have pity, remain 
one moment——” 

I do not know what I said; I felt my knees tottering. 

“In heaven’s name,” I continued, ** hear me. ‘This is terrible suffering.” 

She looked at me, and then answered hurriedly : 

« To-morrow—to-morrow evening. For to-day, I beg of you—to-day, go— 
and to-morrow evening come by the garden-gate, near the pond. I shall be 
there—I shall rejoin you. I swear to you I shall be there,” she added excitedly 
and with glowing eyes. “I swear it. Who can prevent me? Then I will tell 
you everything; but now leave me.” 

Before I could utter a word she was gone. 

Exhausted by so many emotions, I remained at the place where she had 
left me. My soul was full of joy, but in all my happiness I felt a gloomy un- 
easiness arising. I looked around me. The narrow space of the summer- 
house presented a strange appearance, with its low roof, and bare, damp walls. 

I went out, and with a slow step I walked towards the house. 

Viera was awaiting me upon the terrace. She went in as soon as she 
saw me approaching, and went into her bedroom. [I left. 

How I passed that night and the next day it would be impossible to tell 
you. I fell upon my bed in a sort of prostration, and with my face buried in 
my hands, I recalled the smile that glowed upon her face at the moment she 
was about to kiss me, and I murmured: 

“That is she, at last.” 

At the same time I recalled what her mother had said to her one day, and 
which she had repeated to me: ‘ You are like ice: unmelted, as hard as 
stone; melted, it disappears and leaves no trace.” 

I remembered too that one day I was talking with Viera about what dis- 
tinguishes talent. 

“As for me,” she said, “I have only one talent, that of keeping silence 
until the last moment.” 

I did not understand her then. 

Then I recalled her terror. 

“‘ How is it to be explained?” I said tomyself. ‘Can she really have see; 
her mother? No—it’s a delusion.” And again I gave myself up to all the 
emotions aroused by the prospect of the morrow. 

That was the day I wrote you—in what perturbation I well remember—I 
wrote you my letter that was so sadly crafty. 

That evening, before sunset, I was at the clump of trees on the shore of 
the lake. I had come on foot. 

I must confess, tomy shame, that I was afraid, really afraid; every instant I 
felt myself tremble. But I had no repentance, and from among the trees where 
I was hiding I was watching perpetually the garden gate. The gate did not 
open. Meanwhile the sun set, the twilight faded; the stars began to appear. 
It is night. No one comes. Iam ina fever of impatience. Finally, unable 
to wait any longer, I leave my hiding-place and approach the gate. There is 
nothing moving in the garden. In a low voice I call Viera; I call her a sec- 
ond, a third time. No answer. I wait for a half hour, for a full hour. All 
around me is plunged in darkness. My courage has left me. I go towards 
the gate, I open it, and advance on tiptoe like a thief towards the house, and 
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stop in an alley of poplars. Almost all the windows of the house are lit, and 
servants are coming and going in the rooms. 

“It is strange,” I said to myself. 

I take out my watch, and as well as I can make out by the light of the stars, 
itis half past eleven. Suddenly I hear a dull noise. It is a carriage driving 
out of the courtyard. 

“Doubtless,” I say to myself, “it’s some people who have come to make a 
visit.” 

I no longer hoped to see Viera. I returned home with rapid step. 

The night was dark, a September night, but warm and calm. ‘The feeling 
which filled me, one of regret rather than vexation, gradually left me. I was 
tired by my long walk, and when I entered my peaceful room I felt satisfied, 
almost cheerful. I dismissed Timothy, and threw myself all dressed upon my 
bed, absorbed in my reflections. 

At first I gave way to charming fancies, but soon a strange alteration took 
place in my revery. My mind was seized by an indefinable disquiet, a pro- 
found sadness. I could not understand the cause, and I felt myself agitated, 
tormented, as if a misfortune were about to fall upon me, as if some one dear 
to my heart were calling on me for aid. The little candle that was burning 
on my table cast a feeble, steady light. The pendulum of the clock swung in 
its monotonous regularity. I rested my head upon my hand, and cast my 
eyes toward the dark emptiness of my lonely room. 

I thought of Viera, and I thought of her with anxiety. The incidents that 
had so charmed me the evening before appeared to me now, as they really 
were, us a misfortune, as an irreparable calamity. From moment to moment 
my apprehensions increased. I sat up, and suddenly it seemed to me that I 
heard a voice calling. Trembling, Iraised my head. No, I was not mistaken. 
A plaintive ery arose in the distance and resounded against the dark panes of 
my window. I leaped to the foot of my bed. I flung the window open. The 
same wail entered the room and rang in my ears. Transfixed with terror, I 
listened to these mournful sounds, and it seemed to me as if I had already had 
the inconceivable presentiment that in the distance a human being was strug- 
gling in agony, calling on me in vain for help. Was it the mournful cry of the 
owls in the forest, or what else could it be? At that moment I could not make 
up my mind. But I could not restrain myself from answering this mournful 

railing, and I cried out with all my might: 

“Viera, Viera, is that you calling me? 

At this cry, Timothy, surprised and half asleep, came running to me. 

I composed myself, drank a large glass of water, and then went into an- 
other room. But I could not get tosleep. Atintervals my heart beat strongly, 
and I could no longer find an agreeable revery, and I no longer dared to be- 
lieve in happiness. 

The next day before dinner I called on Priemkof. He came to meet me 
with a haggard face. 

“My wife is sick,” he said; “she isin bed. I have had a doctor.” 

“ What is the matter with her?” 

““T don’t know at all. Last evening she went out to stroll in the garden; 
then suddenly she flew back in great alarm beside herself. Her maid came at 
once for me. I ran to her side and asked her what ailed her. She did not an- 
swer;.she went to bed, and all night she was delirious. In her frenzy God 
knows what she said, and she spoke of you. Her maid has told unimaginable 
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things. She asserts that Viera saw her mother in the garden, and that it 
seemed to her that the ghost was walking before her with open arms.” 

You can imagine, my dear Simon, what I felt at hearing these words. 

“That is madness,” continued Priemkof. “Still I cannot help acknowledg- 
ing that very extraordinary things of this sort have already happened to mv 
wife.” 

“ But tell me,-is she really very sick?” 

“Yes. She had a bad night. Now she has fallen asleep.” 

“ What is the doctor’s opinion?” 

“He says that the illness has not yet taken any definite shape.” 


March 12. 

I cannot, my dear friend, continue my story as I began it. It costs me 
too painful an effort, and renews my grief too keenly. 

The illness, to adopt the doctor’s expression, took a definite shape, and 
Viera succumbed to it. She died a fortnight after the fatal day when we were 
united for a moment. I saw her once more before her death. There is noth- 
ing more cruelin my reminiscences. 

It was evening. All were asleep. I had heard already from the doctor 
that there was no hope. I stole secretly into her chamber. She was there in 
her bed; her eyes were closed, her face was thin, her cheeks bright with fever. 
I stood before her as if turned to stone. Suddenly she opened her eyes, turned 
them towards me, and fastened me with her gaze. Then with a thrill of horror 
I saw her sit up; she stretched her wan hand towards me while she repeated 
those lines from the last scene of “ Faust”: 

What does he come to do in this place? 
He is there—there—before my eyes. 

She uttered these words in so strange a voice that I turned and fled. 

During all her illness she was continually talking in her deliriam of Faust 
and her mother, whom she sometimes called Martha and sometimes the 
mother of Gretchen. 

Viera died. I was at the funeral. Since that day I have abandoned every- 
thing; I am buried here for the rest of my days. 

Now, my friend, consider what I have told you. Think of this woman, this 
noble woman, whose life was so short. How does it happen that the dead in- 
terfere in the fate of the living, and how explain this interference? That is 
what I do not know, and never shall know. But you will acknowledge that it 
is not, as you supposed, an access of misanthropy that has induced me to with- 
draw from the world. No, I am not any longer the same that you formerly 
knew. I believe now in many things in which I was not then willing to be- 
lieve. 

Latterly, I have not ceased to think of this unfortunate woman—TI had almost 
said, this young girl—of her origin, of that mysterious action of fate which we 
in our blindness call blind chance. Who knows what unknown germs every 
human being leaves on this earth, only to be developed after death? Who can 
say by what secret chain the destiny of a man is united to that of his children, 
of his grandchildren—how his disposition reappears in them, and how they ex- 
piate his misdeeds? We ought to humble ourselves and bow our heads before 
the great unknown. 

Viera is dead, and I have survived her. I remember that when I was a 
child there was in my father’s house a vase of transparent alabaster. No 
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stain marred its limpid whiteness. One day when I was alone I shook the 
stand on which the fragile vase was placed. It fell and broke into a thousand 
pieces. I was half dead from fright, and stood motionless before the ruins. 
My father entered the room and said: 

“See what you have done. Our beautiful vase is ruined. Nothing can re- 
store it.” 

This reproof pierced my heart. I burst into tears. It seemed to me as if 
I had committed a crime. 

I have become a man, and with a foolish levity I have shattered a vase a 
thousand times more precious. 

In vain do I repeat to myself that I could not expect such an issue, that I 
did not imagine the sort of woman Viera was, that she surprised me by the 
suddenness of her avowal. She kept silence until the last moment. I ought 
to have fled as soon as I knew I was in love with her, a married woman. T 
remained; a generous being was crushed, and in mute despair I gazed at the 
ruin I had wrought. 

Yes, Mme. Eltzof guarded her daughter with jealous care; she protected 
her till the last moment, and when she saw her hesitate she drew her after her 
into the grave. 

It is timetoclose. I have not given you the hundredth part of the details I 
might relate. But I have made a great effort. May all my memories fall 
back to the bottom of my heart whence I have summoned them. In finishing 
this letter I will tell you that the conviction I have acquired in the experience 
of these last years is that life is not a jest, it is not even enjoyment, but a diffi- 
cult task. Resignation, firm resignation—that is the meaning of the law of life, 
that is the solution of the enigma. It is not for us to give way to sweet 
thought, to let ourselves be charmed by dreams, however lofty they may be. 
No, man must accomplish a duty. THe who does not bind himself by the chain 
of duty will not reach the limit of himself without a stumble. In youth one 
has other ideas; one says: “The freer one is, the happier, and the further 
he goes.” Such maxims may be allowed to youth; but it would be shameful 
to preserve such errors when we are face to face with rigid truth. 

Good-by. Formerly I should have said, be happy. Now I say, try to live, 
which is not as easy as one thinks. Remember me, not in your heurs of sad- 
ness but in the hours of doubt, and preserve in your heart the memory of 
Viera in all her noble purity. Good-by again. Your P. B. 

IvAN TURGENIEF. 








THAT WALTZ OF VON WEBER'S. 


AYLY and gayly rang the gay music, 
The blithe, merry music of harp and of horn, 
The mad, merry music, that set us a-dancing 
Till over the midnight came stealing the morn. 


Down the great hall went waving the banners, 
Waving and waving their red, white and blue, 

As the sweet summer wind came blowing and blowing 
From the city’s great gardens asleep in the dew. 
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Under the flags, as they floated and floated, 
Under the arches and arches of flowers, 
We two and we two floated and floated 
Into the mystical midnight hours. 


And just as the dawn came stealing and stealing, 

The last of those wild Weber waltzes began; 

I can hear the soft notes now appealing and pleading, 
And I catch the faint scent of the sandalwood fan 


That iay in your hand, your hand on my shoulder, 
As down the great hall, away and away, 

All under the flags and under the arches, 

We danced and we danced till the dawn of the day. 


But why should I dream o’er this dreary old ledger, 
In this counting-room down in this dingy old street, 
Of that night or that morning, just there at the dawning, 
When our hearts beat in time to our fast-flying feet? 


What is it that brings me that scene of enchantment, 
So fragrant and fresh from out the dead years, 

That just for a moment I'd swear that the music 

Of Weber's wild waltzes was still in my ears? 


What is it, indeed, in this dusty old alley, 

That brings me that night or that morning in June? 
What is it, indeed ?—I laugh to confess it— 

A hand-organ grinding a creaking old tune! 


But somewhere or-other I caught in the measure 

That waltz of Von Weber’s, and back it all came, 

That night or that morning, just there at the dawning, 
When I danced the last dance with my first and last flame. 


My first and my last! but who would believe me 

If, down in this dusty old alley to-day, 

*T wixt the talk about cotton, the markets, and money, 
I should suddenly turn in some moment and say 


That one memory only had left me a lonely 

And gray-bearded bachelor, dreaming of Junes, 

Where the nights and the mornings, from the dusk to the dawnings, 
Seemed set to the music of Weber’s wild tunes! 


Nora Perry. 





MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 


T had been decided that my command should thoroughly scout the country 
from Fort Hays near the Smoky Hill river, to Fort McPherson, on the 
Platte; thence describe a semicircle to the southward, touching the head 
waters of the Republican, and again reach the Platte at or near Fort Sedgwick, 
at which post we would replenish our supplies; then move directly south to 
Fort Wallace, on the Smoky Hill, and from there march down the overland 
route to our starting-point at Fort Hays. This would involve a ride of up- 
wards of one thousand miles. 

As is usually the case, the first day’s march was not to be a long one. The 
troops, under charge of the oflicer second in command, Colonel Wickliffe 
Cooper, left camp and marched up the valley of Big Creek a distance of eigh- 
teen miles, and there encamped. Two companies of cavalry and a small force 
of infantry were to constitute the garrison to remain behind. When the troops 
composing my command left, it became necessary to rearrange the camp and 
provide new dispositions for defence. My wife, who always accompanied me 
when in camp or on the march except when I was engaged in active pursuit of 
Indians, had rejoined me soon after my arrival at Fort Hays. She was accom- 
panied by a young lady friend from the East, a schoolmate, who had been 
tempted by the novelties of wild Western life to make her a visit in camp. As 
there were other ladies in camp, wives of oflicers who were to remain with the 
garrison, my wife and friend decided to remain and await our return, rather 
than go back to the protection and luxuries of civilization. To arrange for 
their comfort and superintend the locating of their tents, I remained behind my 
command, intending to wait until after midnight, and then, guided by the moon- 
light, ride on and overtake my command before it should commence its second 
day’s march. I retained with me two soldiers, one scout, and four of the Dela- 
wares. 

As soon as the command moved, the portion to remain at Fort Hays was 
drawn in near the few buildings which constituted the fort. All of the cavalry 
and a portion of the infantry were to encamp in the valley and not far from 
the stream. For three-quarters of a mile on either side the valley consisted of 
a level unbroken plain; then a low bluff was encountered, succeeded by a sec- 
ond plain of less extent. This was bordered by a higher and more broken 
bluff than the first. Fortunately, in selecting the ground on which the tents 
intended for the ladies were to stand, I had -chosen a little knoll, so small as 
to be scarcely perceptible, yet the only elevated ground to be found. It was 
within a few steps of the bank of the stream, while the main camp was located 
below and nearer the bluff. For safety a few soldiers were placed in camp 
a short distance above. In ordinary times the banks of Big Creek are at this 
point from twenty-five to forty feet above the water, and a person accustomed 
to the slow and gradual rise and fall which prevails along the beds of streams 
in the Eastern States, can with difficulty realize the suddenness with which the 
deep and narrow channels of watercourses on the Plains become filled to over- 
flowing. In proportion to the surface of the country or the watersheds, the 
watercourses or channels are few, too few to accommodate the drainage neces- 
sities during the wet season, The bank on which the little knoll stood was, by 
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actual measurement, thirty-six feet above ordinary water mark. The knoll 
was probably three or four feet above the level of the valley. Surely this 
location might be considered well enough protected naturally against the 
rainy season. So I thought, as I saw the working party putting the finishing 
touches to the bright white canvas house, which to ali intents and purposes 
was to be to me, even in absence, my army home. 

I confidently expected to return to this camp at the termination of my 
march. I will be pardoned if I anticipate events and terminate its history 
now. <A few days after my command had marched, a heavy storm set in, the 
rain pouring down in a manner resembling a waterspout. The immediate 
effect of the heavy shower was not at once noticeable near the camp at Fort 
Hays, as the heaviest rainfall had occurred far above that point. But in the 
night-time, after the entire camp except the guards had long since retired and 
fallen asleep, the stream, overcharged by the rushing volumes from above, 
soon became transformed from a mild and murmuring brook into an irresisti- 
ble, turbulent torrent. Sosudden and unexpected had been the rise, that before 
the alarm could be given the thirty-six feet which had separated the surface of 
the water from the top of the banks had been overcome, and in addition the 
water began now sweeping over the entire plain. After overflowing the nat- 
ural banks of the creek, the first new channel ran in such a manner as to sur- 
round the tents occupied by the ladies as well as that occupied by the few 
soldiers stationed up the stream, but still leaving communication open be- 
tween the main camp and the bluff toward the mainland. The soldiers, as 
well as the officers and their families in the main camp, hastened to the bluff 
to escape being swept down before the huge torrent which each instant be- 
came more fearful. 

To add to the embarrassment of the situation, the blackest darkness prevailed, 
only relieved at times by vivid gleams of lightning, while the deep sullen roar 
of the torrent, increasing each moment in depth and volume, was only drowned 
at intervals by the fierce and more deafening uproar of the thunder, which 
sounded like the applause of some huge fury watching this struggle between 
the elements. 

When Mrs. Custer and her young lady companion were awakened by the 
storm, they discovered that their tents were surrounded by the new channel, 
and that all efforts to reach the main camp would prove unavailing. They had 
with them at this time only a colored female servant. They did not even know 
the fate of the other portion of the camp. In the midst of this fearful scene, 
they heard the cries of men in despair near their tent. The cries came from the 
soldiers who had been in camp above them, but were now being carried off in 
the darkness by the rising current. Noassistance could reach them. Itis doubt- 
ful if they could have been saved even had they been found by daylight. There 
were seven in all. One of them, as he was being swept by the tent, contrived, 
through accident no doubt, to grasp the branch of a small bush which grew on 
the bank. It was from him that the cries of distress principally proceeded. 
Aided by the dim light of a camp lantern, the ladies were enabled to see this 
unfortunate man clinging, as it were, between life and death. With commenda- 
ble presence of mind, considering the fate staring them in the face, a rope was 
procured, and after a few failures one end was thrown to the unfortunate man, 
and by the united strength of the two ladies and their servant he was pulled to 
shore and, for the time being at least, his life was saved. His six less fortu- 
nate companions were drowned. 
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Two of the officers, Brevet Major-General A. J. Smith, and his Adjutant- 
General, Colonel Weir, with a view to rescuing the ladies, had succeeded in 
making their way across the new channel made by the torrent to the knoll; 
but when attempting to return on horseback to the mainland, they found the 
current too deep and swift for them to succeed. They were compelled then 
to await their fate. The water continued to rise until the entire valley from 
the natural channel to the first bluff, a distance of a quarter of a mile, was 
covered by an unfordable river. The only point still free from water was 
the little knoll which I had been so fortunate as to select for the tents. But 
the rise in the water continued until it finally reached the edge of the tent. At 
this rate the tents themselves must soon be swept away. As a last resort, a 
Gatling gun which stood near the entrance of the tent, and which from its great 
weight would probably withstand the force of the current, was hauled closer to 
the tent and ropes securely attached to the wheels; by these ropes it was pro- 
posed to fasten the ladies and the servant to the gun, and in this way, should 
the streams not-rise too high above the knoll, their lives might be saved. 

The colored girl, Eliza, who was devoted to her mistress, and who had been 
amid scenes of great danger, was on this occasion invaluable. Eliza lad 
quite a history before she visited the Plains. Formerly aslave, but set free by 
the war, she had accompanied me as cook during the last three years of the 
war. Twice taken prisoner by the Confederates, she each time made her es- 
cape and refound me. She was present at almost every prominent battle of 
the Army of the Potomac, accompanied my command on all the raids and win- 
ter marches, and upon more than one occasion during the progress of a battle 
Eliza might be seen near the front earnestly engaged in preparing a cup of cof- 
fee for the oflicers at headquarters, who but for her would have gone through 
the day dinnerless. I have seen her remain by her camp cook fire when the 
enemy’s shells were bursting overhead, to such an extent that men who were 
similarly employed deserted their station and sought shelter in the rear. There 
were few officers or soldiers in the cavalry corps, from General Sheridan down, 
with whom Eliza was not a great favorite. All had a pleasant word for her, 
and few had not at some time or other cause to remember her kindness. 

When the water finally approached close to the tent, Eliza marked its por- 
gress from time to time by placing small stakes at the water line. How anx- 
iously the gradual rise of the torrent must have been watched. At last, when 
all hope seemed almost exhausted, the waters were stayed in their progress, 
and soon, to the great joy of the little party besieged, began to recede. It was 
still dark, but so rapidly did the volume of water diminish—as rapidly as it had 
accumulated—that a few hours after daylight a safe passage was effected 
to the mainland. With the exception of those of the six soldiers, no lives were 
lost, although many narrow escapes were made. 

In the morning, daylight showed the post hospital, a stone building, sur- 
rounded by an unfordable stream, the water rushing through the doors and 
windows. The patients had managed to climb upon the roof, and could be 
seen by the officers and men on the mainland. No boats were to be had, but 
no class of men are so full of expedients as soldiers. The beds of some gov- 
ernment wagons were hastily removed, the canvas covers were stretched 
under the bottoms, and in this way a temporary kind of pontoon was constructed 
which answered the desired purpose, and by means of which the beleaguered 
patients were soon relcased. 

The officer in command of the infantry, Major Merriam, was occupying a 
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tent with his wife nearthe maincamp. Finding himself cut off from the main- 
land, but before the water had attained its greatest depth, he took his wife in 
his arms and forded the stream which ran between his tent and the bluff, and 
in this manner reached a point of safety. It is remarkable, however, that 
within two years from the date of this occurrence, this same officer with his 
wife and child encountered a similar freshet in Texas, hundreds of miles 
from this locality, and that the watery grave which was so narrowly avoided 
in Kansas awaited the mother and child in Texas. Of the circumstances 
of the storm at Fort Hays I was necessarily ignorant until weeks later. 


Soon after midnight, everything being in readiness, and my little party hay- 
ing been refreshed by a cup of good army coffee, it only remained to say adieu 
to those who were to remain behind, and we were ready for our moonlight 
gallop. 

But little was said as we made our way rapidly over the plain in the direc- 
tion taken by the command. Occasionally, as we dashed across a ravine, we 
would suddenly come upon a herd of antelopes or a few scattering buffaloes, 
startling them from their repose and causing them to wonder what was the oc- 
casion and who the strange parties disturbing the peaceful quiet of the night 
in this unusual manner. On we sped, our good steeds snuffing the early morn- 
ing air and pressing forward as eagerly as if they knew their companions were 
awaiting them in the advance. . 

Dayligi:t had given us no evidence of its coming, when, after a ride of near- 
ly twenty miles, we found ourselves descending into a valley in which we knew 
the command must be encamped. The moon had disappeared below the hori- 
zon, and we were left to make our way aided by such light as the stars twink- 
ling in a clear sky afforded us. Our horses gave us unmistakable evidence 
that camp was near. To convince us beyond all doubt, the clear ringing notes 
of the bugle sounding the reveille greeted our ears, and directed by the sound 
we soon found ourselves in camp. 

A cavalry camp immediately after reveille always presents an animated 
and most interesting scene. As soon as the rolls are called and the reports of 
ubsentees made to headquarters, the men of the companies, with the exception 
of the cooks, are employed in the care of the horses. ‘The latter are fed, and 
while eating are thoroughly groomed by the men, under the superintendence 
of their officers. Nearly an hour is devoted to this important duty. In the 
meanwhile the company cooks, ten to each company, and the officers’ servants, 
are busily engaged preparing breakfast, so that within a few minutes after the 
horses have received proper attention breakfast is ready, and being very sim- 
ple it requires but little time to dispose of it. Immediately after breakfast the 
first bugle call indicative of the march is the “ General,” and is the signal for 
tents to be taken down and everything packed in readiness for moving. A 
few minutes later this is followed by the bugler at headquarters sounding 
“Boots and saddles,” when horses are saddled up and the wagon train put in 
readiness for “ pulling out.” Five minutes later “To horse” is sounded, and 
the men of each company lead their horses into line, each trooper standing at 
the head of his horse. At the words “ Prepare to mount,” from the command- 
ing officer, each trooper places his left foot in the stirrup; and at the command 
“* Mount,” every man rises on his stirrup and places himself in his saddle, the 
whole command presenting the appearance to the eye of a huge machine pro- 
pelled by one power. Woe betide the unfortunate trooper who through care- 
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lessness or inattention fails to place himself in his saddle simultaneously with 
his companions. If he is not for this offence against military rule deprived 
of the services of his horse during the succeeding half day’s march, he escapes 
luckily. 

As soon as the command is mounted the “ Advance” is sounded, and the 
troops, usually in * column of fours,” move out. The company ieading the ad- 
vance one day march in rear the following day. This successive changing 
gives each company an opportunity to march by regular turn in advance. 
Our average daily march, when not in immediate pursuit of the enemy, was 
about twenty-five miles. Upon reaching camp in the evening the horses were 
cared fer as in the morning, opportunities being given them to graze before 
dark. Pickets were posted and every precaution adopted to guard aguinst sur- 
prise. 

Our second day’s march brought us to the Saline river, where we encamped 
for the night. From our camp ground we could see on a knoll some two miles 
distant a platform or scaffold erected, which resembled somewhat one of our 
war signal stations. Curious to discover its purpose, I determined to visit it. 

Taking with me Comstock and a few soldiers, I soon reached the point, and 
discovered that the object of my curiosity and surprise was an Indian grave. 
The body, instead of being consigned to mother earth, was placed-on top of the 
platform. The latter was constructed of saplings, and was about twenty feet 
in height. From Comstock I learned that with some of the tribes this is the 
usual mode of disposing of the body after death. The prevailing belief of the 
Indian is that when done with this world the spirit of the deceased is trans- 
ferred to the “ happy hunting-ground,” where he is permitted to engage in the 
same pleasures and pursuits which he preferred while on earth. To this end it 
is deemed essential that after death the departed must be supplied with the 
same equipment and ornaments considered necessary while in the flesh. In 
accordance with this belief a complete Indian outfit, depending in extent upon 
the rank and importance of the deceased, is prepared, and consigned with the 
body to the final resting-place. 

The body found on this occasion must have been that of a son of some im- 
portant chief; it was not full grown, but accompanied with all the arms and 
adornments usually owned by a warrior. There was the bow and quiver full 
of steel-pointed arrows, the tomahawk and sealping-knife, and a red clay pipe 
with a small bag full of tobacco. In order that the departed spirit should 
not be wholly dependent upon friends after his arrival at the happy hunting- 
ground, he had been supplied with provisions, consisting of small parcels con- 
taining coffee, sugar, and bread. Weapons of modern structure had also been 
furnished him, a revolver and rifle with powder and ball ammunition for each, 
and a saddle, bridle, and lariat for his pony. Added to these was a supply of 
wearing apparel, embracing every article known in an Indian’s toilet, not ex- 
cepting the various colored paints to be used in decorating himself for war. 
A handsome buckskin scalping-pocket, profusely ornamented with beads, com- 
pleted the outfit. But for fear that white women’s scalps might not be readily 
obtainable, and desiring no doubt to be received at once as a warrior, who in 
his own country at least was not without renown, a white woman’s scalp was 
also considered as a necessary accompsniment, a letter of introduction to the 
dusky warriors and chieftains who had gone before. As the Indian of the 
Plains is himself only when on horseback, provision must be made for mount- 
ing him properly in the Indian heaven. To accomplish this, the favorite war 
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pony is led beneath the platform on which the body of the warrior is placed at 
rest, and there strangled to death. 

No signs indicating the recent presence of Indians were discovered by our 
scouts until we neared the Republican river, where the trail of a small war 
party was discovered running down one of the trivutaries of the Republican. 
After following it far enough to determine the futility of pursuit, the attempt 
was relinquished. Upon crossing the Republican we suddenly came in full 
view of about a hundred mounted warriors, who, without waiting for a parley 
of any kind, set off as fast as their horses could carry them. One squadron was 
sent in pursuit, but was unable to overhaul the Indians. From the tracks 
we learned that the Indians were mounted on horses stolen from the stage 
company. These horses were of a superior quality, and purchased by the com- 
pany at a price about double that paid by the Government. This was the 
only occasion on which we saw Indians before reaching the Platte river. 

One of our camps was pitched on the banks of a small stream which had 
been named Beaver Creek. Comstock informed us that here an opportunity 
could be had of killing a few beavers, as they were very numerous all along 
this stream, which had derived its name from that fact. We had gone into 
camp about 3p.M. The numerous stumps and fallen trees, as well as the 
beaver dams, attested the accuracy of Comstock’s statement. By his advice 
we waited until sundown before taking our stations on the bank, not far above 
the site of our camp, as at that time the beaver would be out and on shore. 

Placing ourselves under Comstock’s guidance, a small party proceeded to 
the ground selected, where we were distributed singly at stations along the 
stream and quietly awaited the appearance of the beaver. Whether the noise 
from the camp below or the passing of hunting parties of soldiers in the after- 
noon had frightened them, I know not. I remained at my station with my 
rifle in hand ready to fire at the first beaver which should offer itself as a sacri- 
fice, until the sun had disappeared and darkness had begun to spread its heavy 
mantle over everything around me. No living thing had thus far disturbed my 
reveries. My station was on the immediate bank of the stream, on a path 
which had evidently been made by wild animals of some kind, The bank 
rose above me to a distance of nearly twenty feet. I was just on the point of 
leaving my station and giving up all hope of getting a shot, when I heard the 
rustling of the long dry grass a few yards lower down the stream. Cocking 
my rifle, I stood ready to deliver its contents into the approaching animal, 
which I presumed would be seen to be a beaver as soon as it should emerge 
from the tall grass. It did not make its appearance in the path in which I 
stood until within a few feet of me, when to my great surprise I beheld instead 
of a beaver an immense wildcat. It was difficult to say which of us was most 
surprised. Without delaying long to think, I took a hasty aim and fired. The 
next moment I heard a splash which relieved my mind as to which of us 
should retain the right of way on shore, the path being too narrow to admit 
of our passing each other. I had either wounded or killed the wildeat, and 
its body in the darkness had been carried down with the current, as the dogs 
which were soon attracted from the camp by my shot were unable to find the 
trail on either bank. 

Nothing occurred to break the monotony of our march until we reached 
Fort McPherson, on the Platte river. The country over which we had marched 
had been quite varied in its character, and as we neared the Platte it became 
very broken and abrupt. It was only by availing ourselves of Comstock’s gu- 
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perior knowledge of the country that we found an easy exit from the deep 
cafions and rough defiles which were encountered. 

At Fort McPherson we refilled our wagons with supplies of rations and for- 
age. At the sume time, in accordance with my instructions, I reported by tel- 
egraph my arrival to General Sherman, who was then further west on the line 
of the Union Pacific road. He did not materially change my instructions, 
further than to direct me to remain near Fort McPherson until his arvival, 
which would be in the course of a few days. 

Moving my command about twelve miles from the fort, I arranged for a 
council with Pawnee Killer and a few other Sioux chiefs, who had arrived at 
the Platte about the same time my command had. My object was, if possible, 
to induce Pawnee Killer and his band, with such other Indians as might choose 
to join them, to bring their lodges into the vicinity of the fort, and remain at 
peace with the whites. Pawnee Killer and his chiefs met me in council and 
the subject was discussed, but with no positive conclusions. While protesting 
strongly in favor of preserving peaceful relations with us, the subsequent con- 
duct of the chiefs only confirmed the suspicion that they had arranged the 
council not to perfect a friendly agreement with us, but to spy out and discover, 
if possible, our future plans and movements. In this they were disappointed. 
Their numerous inquiries as to where we intended proceeding when we re- 
sumed the march were unavailing. Desiring to leave nothing undone to en- 
courage a friendly attitude on their part, I gave the chiefs on parting with 
them liberal presents of coffee, sugar, and other articles gratifying to the taste 
of an Indian. They departed after giving utterance to the strongest expres- 
sions of their desire to live at peace with their “* white brothers,” and promised 
to collect their families and bring them in under protection of the fort, and 
thus avoid becoming entangled in the ravages of an Indian war which now 
promised to become general throughout the Plains. Pawnee Killer and his 
chiefs never attempted to keep their promises. 

General Sherman arrived at ny camp next day. Te had no confidence in 
the faith of Pawnee Killer and his band, and desired that a party be sent in 
pursuit at once, and bring the chiefs back and retain a few of the prominent 
ones as hostages for the fulfilment of their agreement. This was decided to be 
impracticable. It was then judged best for me to move my command ina 
southwesterly direction to the forks of the Republican, a section of country usually 
infested by Indians, and there endeavor to find the village of Pawnee Killer, and 
compel him, if necessary, to move nearer to the fort, so that we might distin- 
guish between those who were friendly and those who were not. Besides, it 
was known that the Cheyennes and Sioux, whom we had pursued from the 
Arkansas across the Smoky Hill river, had not crossed north of the Platte, and 
they were rightly supposed to be located somewhere near the forks of the Re- 
publican. I could reach this point in three days’ marching after leaving the 
Platte river, on whose banks we were then encamped. 

Owing to the rough and broken character of the bluffs which bound the 
valley of the Platte on the south side, it was determined to march up the men 
about fifteen miles from the fort and strike south through an opening in the 
bluffs known as Jack Morrew’s caiion. General Sherman rode with us as far 
as this point, where, after commending the Cheyennes and Sioux to us in his 
expressive manner, he bade us good-by, and crossed the river to the railroad 
station on the north side. Thus far we had had no real Indian warfare. We 
were soon to experience it, attended by all its frightful barbarities. 

G. A. CUSTER. 














THE WOMAN MOVEMENT IN WYOMING. 





URING the last half decade the question of woman’s enfranchisement 
D has been thoroughly discussed from the rostrum and in editorial fields; 
and the object of this article is, not to theorize further, but rather to describe 
the practical operation of impartial suffrage in Wyoming. 

This youngest of Territories, organized in 1869, occupies a portion of the 
continent’s crest, and its waters, flowing eastward and westward, mingle with 
the Atlantic and Pacific. The inhabitants, numbering about eight thousand 
souls, exclusive of Indians and United States troops, are established on 
ranches and in villages along the Union Pacific Railroad and in the Sweet- 
water mining regions near South Pass. A majority are of English descent, 
though the Milesian and Teutonic elements are well represented. Many 
of the earlier settlers have been citizens of the older Territories, especially 
Colorado and Montana; and of the entire white population, exclusive of soldiers, 
something over one-third are women. 

The number of women is, however, constantly increasing in a greater 
ratio than the number of men, because the male picneer, after having completed 
his home and established a business, sends for his wife; or, if still floundering 
in the gall of bitterness and the bonds of single cursedness, makes a raid across 
some Eastern threshold, captures its maiden divinity, and anoints her em- 
press of his Western home. 

In Wyoming the women, a majority of whom were born in the Middle and 
Western States, are representatives of the varions social classes, and in point 
of culture and genuine womanliness are not excelled by the inhabitants of any 
newly-settled region. The number of unwedded though marriageable ladies 
is exceedingly limited, and few maidens are permitted to pass the Rubi- 
con of girlhood without being speedily consigned to some matrimonial posi- 
tion. Nearly all the prominent literary journals of the East are widely cireu- 
lated; the newspaper and book-stores in every village are well patronized; 
the Territory sustains ten churches and a sufticient number of excellent schools, 
both public and private. Some of the most noted Eastern lecturers have 
drawn crowded houses, and literary associations, temperance lodges, debat- 
ing clubs, ete., have been started. ‘The first Legislature, composed of ele- 
ments common in border communities, assembled in the autumn of 1869, and 
proceeded to enact a code of laws, among which was a statute enfranchising 
women. The law in question was not adopted in obedience to public senti- 
ment, but because the Territorial lawgivers believed it would operate as a “ first- 
class advertisement ”; that their action in the premises would be telegraphed 
throughout the civilized world, and public interest thereby aroused, resulting 
in increased immigration and large accretions of capital to their new and 
comparatively unknown Territory. I am sure that up to that time not a 
score of suffrage disciples could be found within the ‘Territorial limits. Even the 
women themselves did not appear as petitioners; no pungent satire, or unan- 
swerable argument, or impassioned platform harangue fell from their lips in 
advocacy of political equality; but the suffrage was conferred, as has been 
said, solely for advertising purposes. The Council originated and adopted the 
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measure, believing that the House of Representatives would disagree; but the 
last.named body ultimately concurred, in anticipation of an Executive veto. 

The bill, however, was finally approved, and the writer of this article, exer- 
cising at that time the appointing power, proceeded to select incumbents for 
county offices from among the newly-enfranchised citizens. Among others, a 
lady was appointed to the office of Justice of the Peace in a thickly-settled 
mining locality, which theretofore had not been noted for strict adhesion to legal 
tenets. She at once familiarized herself with the principles of common law and 
with the Territorial statutes, and for nearly a year performed her official duties 
with signal ability and success. Her court sessions were characterized by a 
degree of gravity and decorum rarely exhibited in the judicature of border 
precincts. Shortly after her appointment and qualification, an ineffectual at- 
tempt was made by certain unbelieving attorneys to demonstrate woman’s 
unfitness for judicial position; and to this end the following case was sub- 
mitted, with the belief that she would erroneously proceed to its adjudication. 
Her predecessor had performed some official act subsequent to her entrance 
upon judicial duty, and for this alleged misfeasance he was cited to appear be- 
fore the court of his successor. Counsel presented exhaustive pleas, at the 
conclusion of which Her Honor decided, that the point in issue was a question 9s 
to whether her predecessor at the time alleged had a right to perform any 
official act; that such an issue could only be settled by some superior tribunal ; 
that hers was not such a tribunal; therefore she had no jurisdiction and would 
dismiss the case, 

Her decisions in civil causes were sometimes appealed from by the parties 
deeming themselves aggrieved; but in nearly every instance they were con- 
firmed by the appellate court. During her administration a decided improve- 
ment in the tone of public morals was noticeable, and the laws had never been 
so ably administered in that vicinity. 

If any errors of judgment crept in, they were on the side of justice rather 
than mercy, especially when the opposite sex appeared as defendants or al- 
leged criminals. 

The inhabitants of new mining countries are prone to administer justice in 
accordance with their own notions of right, regardless of legal forras—prefer- 
ring the ancient trial by battle rather than the interposition of pleas, petitions, 
and demurrers. This unfortunate public sentiment was happily neutralized 
through her influence, and it may be safely asserted that the pioneer female 
Justice was in all respects successful. 

The office of Superintendent of Public Instruction has also been ably filled 
by representatives of the enfranchised sex. When it is remembered that 
women from time immemorial have been among the mogt successful teachers, 
this fact will not seem strange. 

Shortly after the bill in question went into operation, women were sum- 
moned to serve as grand and petit jurors in the several courts of record, and 
in this particular field their participation in public affairs has been especially 
successful. Acting with men in the capacity of grand jurors, they secured the 
presentation of indictments that could not otherwise have been obtained; 
serving as petit jurors, they paid strict attention to testimony and argument, 
profoundly impressed with the new and important responsibilities that had 
been thrust upon them. 

The circumstances of the first case tried by a jury impanelled regardless 
of sex were as follows: A young blade, who had imbibed the then prevalent 
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notion that he could not hope to attain to the full stature of manhood without 
killing somebody, participated unnecessarily in a bar-room brawl, and accom- 
plished the object of his ambition. Having been indicted for murder, he 
sought to show a justifiable homicide, claiming that the act was done in self- 
defence. A ‘jury, composed of equal parts male and female, was impanelled 
to try the case, and, after three days and nights of deliberation, at last agreed 
upon a verdict of manslaughter, and the culprit is now in the penitentiary 
meditating upon the swiftness and certainty of female justice. The male ju- 
rors were in favor of acquittal, but the ladies, believing that human life ought 
not to be held by any such unsafe and flimsy tenure, voted during three days 
and nights for conviction, until at last a verdict of manslaughter was agreed 
upon, 

The Court, unlike some of its Eastern compeers, would not permit jurors to 
separate until after their final agreement and discharge. At nightfall, after 
the day’s deliberation, adjacent rooms, communicating by a door, of which the 
sheriff held the key, were provided, and the women, attended by female con- 
stables, occupied one apartment, while the men disposed themselves in the 
other. When morning dawned, the two sexes met for deliberation, and so on 
from day to day until a final verdict was reached. It is alleged that the women 
passed a considerable portion of the night season in prayerful contemplation of 
the grave responsibilities resting upon them, while the men indulged in a 
cheerful game of draw-poker. 

Some of the ladies were matrons whose domestic arrangements might have 
been temporarily in a chaotic state, while the spinsters enjoying their season 
of “maiden meditation fancy free,” were not annoyed by any harrowing re- 
flections concerning domestic eclipses. If paterfamilias was domestically 
disturbed and obliged to practise culinary arts, he had the consolation of know- 
ing that his other physical half was administering stern and impartial justice 
for the benefit of society. 

A lady with infant in arms appeared in obedience to asummons; and while 
the jury was being impanelled the child addressed the Court with impassioned 
though unintelligible eloquence, filling the entire court-room with volumes of 
incoherent sound, and effectually drowning all other attempts to be heard. 
Whether the young pilgrim was entering solemn protest against the new depart- 
ure, or singing the praises of political equality, must always remain a mystery ; 
but the Court promptly excused both mother and child from further attendance 
at that term. In all cases where husband and wife happened to be summoned 
upon the same jury, one or the other was invariably excused on grounds of 
public or private policy; and in the case of women, the present or prospective 
possession of very young children is regarded as sufficient cause for excuse, 
whether pleaded or not, and the Court is expected to take judicial notice of this 
fact. No divorces, or elopements, or other domestic calamities have beeu 
known to result from woman's introduction to the jury box. 

During a period of more than two years women have served as jurors in civil 
and criminal cases at nearly every term of the various courts of record; and 
their influence, thus practically manifested on behalf of law and order, has 
been noticeably beneficial. This is especially true with reference to criminal 
trials. In border precincts at the West, the legal doctrine of excusable or jus- 
tifiable homicide is carried far beyond its proper limits. For example, a couple 
of bellicose sovereigns indulge in wordy warfare, and, after having exhausted 
the vernacular of billingsgate, exchange shots, resulting perhaps fatally to one 
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but not the other. The survivor is indicted for murder—claims that the act 
was done in self-defence, and in a majority of cases would be acquitted by a 
jury composed exclusively of males; but women jurors, unless satisfied that the 
deceased was beyond question an aggressor with murderous intent, are quite 
apt to find a totally different verdict. The women of Wyoming, regardless of 
race or previous condition of servitude, adhere to good government, seek the 
enforcement of wholesome laws, and, while bravely performing the onerous 
though unsought duties pertaining to their new condition, manifest no un- 
womanly ambition for place, emolument, or. power. 

In 1870 a fierce preliminary struggle for a Congressional nomination cul- 
minated in convention at the Territorial capital. Bitter recriminations, sand- 
wiched between blows and personal altercations, after the most approved East- 
ern fashion, enlivened the scene; and, while chaos was impending, the door- 
keeper announced that a considerable force of the lately downtrodden but now 
enfranchised sex demanded admission. They were at once provided with 
front seats in the political synagogue, and from that moment the men who had 
been rudely belligerent became calm, and contented themseves_ thereafter 
with an interchange of decent philippic, unaccompanied with blows. But for 
female influence the lives of several estimable pot-house politicians might 
have been sacrificed on the altar of patriotism. The first election under the 
new law occurred shortly afterward, and the women very generally deposited 
their ballots, which in this instance executed the free woman’s will as light- 
nings do the will of God. 

To a venerable matron of more than fourscore summers belongs the honor 
of being the first of her sex who ever cast a legal ballot at a political election. 
She approached the polis with vigorous step, and deposited her vote, while the 
vast assemblage of men, with uncovered heads, respectfully contemplated the 
novel scene, 

Until, as they gazed, there crept an awe 

Through the ranks in whispers, and some men saw 
In the antique vestments and long white hair 

The past of the nation voting there, 

An aisleway was opened through the crowd, and three tremendous cheers 
were given as the aged grandam retired homeward. 

Polling booths were located near a door or window fronting the street, 
thereby enabling voters to deposit their ballots while passing along the side- 
walk. At an early hour the “lately downtrodden ” debouched from their sev- 
eral homes, and with smiling faces wended their cheerful way toward the place 
where, thanks to a Legislature unanimously democratic, they could indulge the 
most sacred right of American free men and women. ‘Thie streets were gay 
with brilliant costumes; coaches and carriages freighted with fair sovereigns 
flashed hither and thither; the poverty-stricken mother, through whose daily 
toil her children were supported, the lady of wealth who had been taxed with- 
out her consent, and the fashionable matron who enjoyed neither poverty nor 
riches, all expressed their views of political economy in a practical manner at 
the ballot-box, thereby presenting a touching illustration of perfect equality be- 
fore the law. 

Partisan strife to secure votes among the male adherents of rival candidates 
culminated in the afternoon, when a brace of colored sisters, hanging grace- 
fully upon the arms of a deputy United States marshal of Irish birth, were es- 
corted by him to the polls, and indulged in the right of suffrage. Was not this 
remarkable coalition a precursor of more harmonious relations between these 
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heretofore bitterly antagonistic elements? The descendants of Ham and St. 
Patrick hobnobbing in political communion! Veriiy, “the lion and the lamb 
shall lie down together, and a little child shall lead them.” 

The utmost freedom of speech and action characterizes pioneer elections, 
and political and personal differences are often settled by bowie-knife and re- 
volver, without the interposition of legal forms; but these unpleasant instru- 
mentalities were held in abeyance while the women voted, because of the latter's 
beneficial presence. Fisticuff engagements, accompanied by language not found 
in any current religious work, were dispensed with, while the women, in 
couples and detachments, approached the polls, and no lady listened to a sylla- 
ble or observed an action that could by any possibility offend the most sensi- 
tive woman in the land. Border men are proverbially chivalric, and rarely 
forget what Americans everywhere are so apt to remember, that the gentler 
sex is always entitled to respectful consideration. All classes voted, without 
distinction of race or social status. Eventhose at whom society points the finger 
of scorn, and for whose safe transit back to the pure atmosphere of home our 
civilization has as yet failed to find a channel, were at the polls in large force, 
exercising their newly-conferred political rights. 

Personal friendship for candidates, especially where the latter had con- 
ferred favors, was potent to influence political support with the gentler as with 
the sterner sex. It was, however, a noticeable fact that the women generally 
sustained candidates possessed of talent and character, in preference to those 
who without those qualifications had secured a partisan nomination. 

Households were frequently divided in political sentiment, and voted in ac- 
cordance with conviction or prejudice, regardless of marital ties. In at least 
one instance the wife was a candidate for office on one political ticket, while 
her husband’s name enjoyed a similar prominence upon the other. A lively 
contest ensued; each voted for himself, or herself and neither voted for the 
other; and yet the tranquillity of their domestic life suffered no disturbance. 

The female pioneer element now, as in the days of old, develops the no- 
blest womanly characteristics, and on the border a marked independence of 
action and character is observable, which unhappily is too seldom found in 
older civilizations where fashion and caste rule with autocratic sway. Some 
of the most worthy and talented women are not in political sympathy with 
their former * lords and masters,” and yet domestic happiness, ‘ the only bliss 
of paradise that has survived the fall,” still dwells in their habitations and beau- 
tifies their lives. Female caucuses, in which the late lords could not partici- 
pate, were held at various points; and although wordy warfare prevailed and 
shrill-voiced sovereigns piped without let or hindrance, no blows were ex- 
changed, chignons smashed, or apparel otherwise injured. Their delibera- 
tions were conducted with far greater propriety than usually characterizes like 
assemblages composed exclusively of males; and if the report of a female un- 
believer who participated therein is to be taken, their adhesion was given toa 
policy based on temperance, truth, and all the cardinal virtues. As yet the 
sex, except in a very few notable instances, has not acquired a love for the 
weed nicotian, or any other manly attribute save that of voting; and in the 
practice of equestrian exercises she still clings to the time-honored side-saddle, 
and by no means endorses the two-stirrups style lately practised by a distin- 
guished female lecturer high in the councils of Sorosis. One of the most 
prominent leaders, while discussing woman's privilege witha gentleman, was 


’ challenged for a large pecuniary consideration to light a cigar and promenade 
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with him through the principal streets. The challenge was accepted, fragrant 
Havanas provided, the gentle exercise performed, money paid and devoted to 
charitable uses. Charity was served; and it has not yet transpired that be- 
cause of this action the lady became any the less a Christian wife and mother. 

Woman's political equality in Wyoming, after an existence of two years, 
has demonstrated the following facts: Her domestic qualities have in no sense 
deteriorated because of the performance of a share of public duty. She has 
lost none of those womanly, wifely qualities that for all time have rendered the 
sex illustrious. Her influence is, almost without exception, exerted to purify 
the political atmosphere and secure a vigorous enforcement of existing laws. 
She manifests no inordinate ambition for official power, is content to vote her 
convictions, and is unwilling that her husband should perform the functions 
of lieutenant-governor in his own household. With the exception of a very 
few oflice-holders, the women occupy from a half hour to one day in each year 
in the performance of public duty at the ballot-box; and this trifling deduction 
from time, otherwise perhaps occupied in shopping, gossip, or other gentle 
female exercises, has not as yet disrupted the social fabric, produced chaos, or 
blown society to atoms. The pestiferous free-love doctrines, with which 
the atmosphere of certain Eastern platforms and editorial fields has lately 
been contaminated, find no converts in this sprightly young Territory; and the 
belief of her people in the time-honored ordinance of marriage is as eternal as 
the everlasting mountains whereon their hearthstones rest. Previous to thie 
adoption of woman suffrage many portions of the Territory were in a virtually 
lawless condition. Now, after two years of political equality, it has become a 
law-abiding community, and life, liberty, and property are as well protected 
throughout its various cities, villages, and settlements, as in any other civilized 
community. A few disappointed politicians, at a recent session of the Legisla- 
ture, endeavored to repeal the law, and thereby disfranchise a considerable por- 
tion of their constituency; but, representing no public sentiment upon the ques- 
tion, their efforts ingloriously failed, and the statute continues secure in the 
support of all law-abiding people. 

Every argument heretofore advanced in opposition to impartial suffrage 
has been practically controverted by the citizens of this vigorous infant Terri- 
tory; but whether the movement would be equally successful in older and 
more densely populated communities, constitutes a problem for future experi- 
ment and solution. 

Wyoming, from her rocky eyrie on the continent's crest, looking eastward 
and downward toward the Atlantic, and westward and downward toward the 
Pacific, invites all other communities to come up higher; to cut loose from the 
effete notions of a bygone age, and, standing with her on the skirmish line of 
civilization, in the full sunlight of complete political equality, assist in leading, 
guiding, and impelling the nations toward a nobler civilization and a better 
life. 

Epwarp M. Leer. 
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BOUT twenty years ago the serenity of fashionable people in Gotham was 
rudely disturbed by a bomb-shell from their own camp. One of their 
own members, a clever and scholarly man of the world, one day took it into his 
head to tell a little plain but unwelcome truth. In a series of witty and pol- 
ished papers he sketched the fashionable life of the day, and set before our would- 
be best society no flattering picture of their habits and tendencies as viewed by 
the eye of good sense and good taste. By implication as well as by direct asser- 
tion, he charged that fashionable life—the existence of those who claim, and by 
a sort of sufferance are allowed, to set the key of social usage—is in its main 
features vapid, sensuous, foolish, and vulgar; and that those who technically 
“‘lead” society, instead of being, as they should be, wiser, purer, more unsel- 
lish and high-minded than their neighbors, are in a sadly large number of in- 
stances precisely the contrary. He pilloried, too, certain marked forms of so- 
cial folly, and Mrs. Creesus and her husband, Gauche Boozy and the Rey. 
Cream Cheese have become the accepted types of the vapid woman of fashion, 
the plodding money-getter, the brainless dandy, and the servile, self-indulgent 
priest. 

Within a few weeks or months, the general excitement of the public mind 
over the alarming corruption in our financial, administrative, and judicial life, 
has revived the tendency to a critical examination of the more purely social 
field. The large assumption in social matters of a distinguished financier, 
whose talents at money-getting and personal assurance are generally estimated 
as out of all proportion with his refinement, his wisdom, or his probity, has 
not unnaturally set people to thinking on the whole subject. In the minds of 
many judicious people the questions very frequently and urgently recur: What 
ts our “best society”? who compose it ? what are its aims, its tendencies, its 
standards? are they getting better or worse, and, in either case, what influences 
may naturally and probably be brought to bear on them? 

By society, for our present purpose, we mean, of course, society in its nar- 
rower and more technical sense: not the general contact of men and women 
in the earnest effort and momentous business of life, in buying and selling, 
preaching and teaching and voting; but the easy and enjoyable association of 
congenial people, at periods of leisure, for the avowed purpose of relaxation or 
amusement. What, then, if we take the term in this narrow sense, might 
fairly be called the ideal, the primary aim of society—the “‘ what it was meant 
to be” of the Greek philosopher? With all the different shades of definition, 
all the various component elements which varying taste and habit will incline 
us to associate with the term, it is pretty clear that the fundamental design 
of social intercourse is, as we have hinted, relaxation and diversion. What- 
ever higher uses may be attained collaterally, that is after all what we seek— 
the basis, and with ninety-nine people in a hundred the substance of their en- 
joyment in “going into company.” They do not go to study metaphysics, or 
repent of their sins, or make bargains, or get up “ leaders,” or intrigue for civil 
appointments; for that they have the library, the church, the market, the of- 
fice, or the lobby; and any or all of these objects might be pursued without gas- 
light, flowers, kid gloves, and evening dress. When these foreign interests 
get into the parlor they come, or should come, collaterally, and, as the French- 
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man would say, by ricochet. They may to a greater or less extent help or hin- 
der the main business of the occasion; they cannot form its essence. 

But even diversion may be of a higher or a lower kind. It may come 
mainly or entirely from the senses, vanity, and nervous excitement, or it may 
be based largely on the intellect, the taste, or the affections. Practically an 
unpleasantly large proportion of men and women get from society, as it is now 
conducted, mainly these lower elements. Ask Mrs. Gunnybags to omit from 
her next reception the light and flowers, music, and gay toilets, and nine in 
ten of her lady guests would send regrets. Drop the supper and champagne, 
and the dancing men would follow suit. Stop, if you can, flirtation and social 
rivalry, and even the music and supper would, for a large proportion of the 
guests, woo but coldly. But there are plenty of people of better brain and 
sounder culture, to whom these things are accessories, not requisites. Recog- 
nizing, and largely too, their uses as ornaments and stimulants, they refuse to 
let them take the place of better elements, and honestly prefer a sober conver- 
sazione or merry frolic with a lot of clever and well-bred people in plain toilets, 
to all the brainless splendor of shoddydom. But these, too, recognize the sub- 
tle principle of diversion, the spice of freedom and excitement and pleasure, 
which underlies social intercourse. Very thoughtful people, even, can be easily 
overdosed with brains over the sherry or the supper-table;-and the gravest 
doctor of divinity, the most earnest politician sets out for his lecture or his 
caucus in a very different frame of mind from that with which he dons his 
dress coat for dinner or ball. 

Granting, then, that the main element of ‘society ” is relaxation and diver- 
sion, the free, spontaneous interplay of brain, and taste, and feeling, and ner- 
vous activity, which refreshes both mind and body after more serious exertion, 
it becomes important to determine how this result can be best secured. Good 
sense evidently will strive to make amusement, if possible, of abiding value—to 
make diversion not mere pastime, but fruitful, if it may be, to a finer and 
deeper culture. It will lay great emphasis on the intellectual and esthetic el- 
ement in our pleasures, and strive to insure that even our careless companion- 
ship shall leave its traces on heart and brain. Good taste and genial knowl- 
edge of the world, on the other hand, will plead for the element of grace and 
beanty and gayety, and wili dread lest in being wise we grow wearisome. 
The secret of social intercourse is, or should be, sympathy; not instruction, or 
moral guidance, or intellectual impulsion merely, but that subtle influence 
which lies in the contact of nature with nature, of temperament with tempera- 
ment—that golden drop of human heart-blood in the stale or bitter cup of 
the world’s practicalities which refines and refreshes, and leaves us stronger, 
sweeter, and purer, we scarce know how. And for this we must have culture, 
internal as well as external. Pedantry, bigotry, pragmatic or vulgar assump- 
tion, are fatal to our object on the one hand; but no less vanity, arrogance, 
sensuous or morbid excitement, and shallow pretence and inanity, on the 
other. A roomful of Puritans and professors would be quite “from the mark” 
of society in its best acceptation, but no further than a coterie of Brown’s men 
and watering-place belles. 

In the effort to secure this finer atmosphere and more complete sympathy, 
society has at all times arrogated to itself the right to classify and sift, to ad- 
mit and exclude. It has been in every age and time assumed practically, as 
well as theoretically, that the social hierarchy should be headed hy a choice, 
and therefore limited class, who by nature or circumstance are fitted to most 
fully answer the highest claims of an exacting taste in the matter of personal 
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intercourse and enjoyment. This class, as its name aristocracy signifies, is 
held to represent the “‘rule of the best” in the land. It would lead us into 
profound historic and political discussion to examine the connection of social 
preéminence, in its narrower sense, with political, financial, or military superi- 
ority. Suffice it that, though sometimes distinct, they have in average history 
been parallel and interdependent. In the feudal countries of Europe, we know, 
the qualifications which make a man great and powerful in camp, or court, or 
‘ senate, give corresponding eminence in the gayer and lighter atmosphere of the 
ballroom, the boudoir, or the salon. With slight variations the underlying 
principies of this superiority are the same. Nobility of birth, a matter of fixed 
and definite tradition; the possession of land by ancestral heritage, a thing al- 
most equally traditional; and military position, still largely dependent, any- 
where out of France, on the accident of family and lineage—these are the bases 
of social superiority in the older lands beyond the sea. In face of these titles 
to respect, the urgent claims of the two other great social factors, wealth and 
learning, are urged with varying success. In England successful commerce 
and manufactures have made, or threatened to make, something like a breach 
in the serried phalanx of hereditary nobility. Debt, extravagance, careless ad- 
ministration, like so many Winkelrieds, have breached the passage through 
which the audacious plutocracy threaten to rush in. The daughter of a duke, 
if he be poor enough, may marry the son of a banker or mill-owner, if he be 
rich enough; and to the impecunious lordling even doubtful aspirates and clown- 
ish bearing in a father-in-law may seem more tolerable in the light of a seat in 
Parliament and a reversion of millions. In Germany the old feudal prejudice 
dies harder, and the upper strata of Teutonic society contain no mean propor- 
tion of people who would think it contamination to be on familiar terms with 
any one not an officer or a “von,” or both at once. Here, however, the bu- 
reaucratic tone, so largely due to Prussian influences, asserts itself, and Nort 
German society, in especial, counts, besides its land-owners and nobles, a very 
large class of higher officials whose advancement is largely due to their own 
merits, and whose place in the social scale is both certain and desirable, The 
old German reverence for learning combines with State policy to create still 
another element, the Gelehrtenstand, or class of literati. As the university is 
one of the most cherished institutions of the civil system, and its instructors 
State officers as much as a court chamberlain or a minister of finance, the uni- 
versity professor also is, in the cultivated society of Germany, a dignitary of 
no mean importance, enjoying, by a kind of lofty courtesy, a consideration al- 
together out of proportion with his more than modest income and straitened 
habits of life. Mere financial success is still valued at a surprisingly low rate. 
The aristocracy of birth and that of intellect are apt to draw together with a 
sort of unwitting sympathy, in common opposition to the encroachment of 
their wealthier and more ostentatious fellows. Those who have been annoyed 
by the pretensions of American or English parvenudom, might find a sweet 
consolation in the calm and patronizing indulgence with which a starveling 
lieutenant or obscure scholar will occasionally compliment his millionaire 
neighbor as a very worthy fellow, indeed quite intelligent—/or a merchant! 

It would carry us too far to sketch the curious opposition in France between 
the unrelenting aristocracy cf the faubourg and the chateau, and the motley 
crowd of bankers, state officials, soldiers, spectators, great industriels, and men 
of letters who so lately circulated about the Hotel de Ville or the Tuileries. That, 
apart from merely political aspects, French society, in its openness to individual 
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effort and enterprise, was and is distinctly the most democratic in Europe, is due 
to the terrible purgation of the Revolution. 

Neither can we do more than hint at the state of affairs in Italy, where, under 
Bourbon and Papal supremacy, the social observer, in glancing down the scale, 
made but one jump from priests and princes to shopkeepers and peasants, but 
where the new order of things is rapidly bringing the industrious and intelli- 
gent middle class, the progressive bourgeoisie, into political and social pre- 
minence. 

Turning then to our own country, let us inquire how matters stand with 
our model republic, in whose foundation it was a corner-stone that every man 
should have an inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
and logically, it may be supposed, to the esteem and respect of his fellow citi- 
zens as well. Who and what constitutes ‘ our best society” in America? And 
in answering this it may be well to avoid, as we have hinted before, too broad 
« consideration of society in its material and practical relations, confining our- 
selves to the more technical aspects of the question sketched out at the begin- 
ning. Nor will this appear a superficial or trifling way of looking at the mate 
ter, when we consider how the junketing, pleasure-taking world reflects the 
opinion and respects the standards of workaday life, how accurate a thermo- 
meter for the dynamic level of the market and the forum is found in the sensi- 
tive atmosphere of the salon. 

Ilad our ancestors, Puritan or Cavalier, in settling the land, found their 
work of colonization done to their hands, and entered on a ready-made country, 
so to speak, their personal and class relations would naturally have been apt to 
shape themselves after the traditions they brought with them, and the new 
society would in all essentials have mirrored the main features of the old. It 
would be going over well-worn ground to point out minutely how completely 
the reverse was the case. In a community where practical effort was of prime 
and immediate importance, practical force commanded both political and social 
influence; and in a country needing to be “cleared,” bath in physical and 
moral regards, the clearers naturally became the princes. Material develop- 
ment and good government have hitherto been the essentials of our national 
life; the men who supplied the want have commanded the situation. In 
American social life to-day, therefore, the predominance of the so-called practi- 
cal men—those who build, and mine, and manufacture, buy and sell, speculate 
and exchange, negotiate and organize—is a prominent national feature, the sub- 
ject of study and comment from abroad, and suggestive of very earnest con- 
sideration to ourselves. For the aim and the result of all this activity, or most 
of it, is material wealth, to the individual worker as well as to the community. 
‘To be industrious, and enterprising, and business-like, with us, means, in nine 
cases out of ten, to get rich. And a community almost exclusively made up 
of such workers naturally shows all the peculiar qualities and habits which 
flow from and accompany the possession of riches. It would be idle to urge, 
what every one knows already, the superiority of our own country over every 
other civilized nation except England in the matter of wealth, whether concen- 
trated in great and exceptional fortunes, or diffused in average division through 
large and prosperous classes of the community. The palpable results in ma- 
terial convenience and luxury are familiar to every traveller. Save and except 
always the English, no one sleeps so softly, lodges so comfortably, dresses so 
richly, or fares so sumptuously every day as the American. Nowhere are the 
physical comforts of life better understood than here, nor in general, half so 


well. A New York residence of the first class is in all essentials a more luxu- 
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rious abode tlian an Italian villa or German schloss; and an intelligent Eng- 
lish architect has declared that a well-trained American builder might make 
a fortune by putting up first-class dwellings of the American pattern, with 
all the newest improvements—in London! As we descend in the social scale 
the case becomes even more decided. The middle-class or lower-class Anier- 
ican lives in a style of ease and thoughtless expenditure, which to his coun- 
terpart in Germany, Italy, or France, would seem reckless extravagance 
and princely luxury combined. It is not too much to say that an ordinary 
mechanic may and often does live here in a style which would be envied by au 
average civil fanctionary or gymnasial professor in Prussia or Saxony. 

Where wealth, then, is so generally diffused and so lavishly employed, it is 
natural that its possession should inspire undue respect, and its attainment 
undue desire. In the narrower sense in which we have chosen for the occa- 
sion to employ the word “ society,” the possession of wealth in some respecta- 
ble degree is well-nigh indispensable. It is the object of such society to amuse 
its members, and such diversion, in default of that high and delicate culture 
which is as yet a rarity among us, must be sought in material appliances 
which cost money, and a great deal of it. Hence the millionaire bears weight 
in our social scale not merely by his outside influence, so to speak—the power 
which his money confers on him in financial, industrial, or political operations— 
but through the advantages it affords him in those matters which are of the 
essence of social intercourse, in entertaining and diverting his neighbors, in 
pampering their appetites and dazzling their eyes, in lulling their senses with 
music and flowers, or stirring them with the excitement of light and color, of 
strong meat and generous wines. It is a marked feature of what is called 
fashiomable life in America that, it runs in a greater degree than in any other 
civilized country to a sensuous luxury, in which the lust of the eye or the 
body and the pride of the heart crowd out all finer discrimination or higher 
aspiration. 

New York society then, and in a greater or less degree that of all our large 
Northern and Western cities, is ‘* led” by successful business men and their 
families. Of course in such matters it is possible to set up narrow definitions 
and reason accordingly. ‘The admirers of the old-fashioned Patroon or Knick- 
erbocker landed gentry, the scions of Beacon street blue blood or Baltimore 
chivalry, might each claim for their narrow circle a preéminence which, 
within their limits, is indisputable. In the same way the clever littérateur, 
learned professor, or talented artist, might urge that the choice Brahmin 
coterie of which he is a member is really at the top of the social tree, and inten- 
sively if not extensively represents the flower and culmination of social posi- 
tion. Each in his way is welcome to his definition, and all the deductions he 
makes from it. But the broad fact remains none the less true, that the pre- 
dominant and most powerful class in the fashionable world of large cities are 
the great money-getters. Ape as we may the affectations of hereditary aristoc- 
racies, sigh as often as we choose over the lack of some traditional standard 
which shall keep the blue blood of our * first families” pure from vulgar ad- 
mixture, it would be impossible to deny—indeed, hardly any one thinks of 
denying—that the open sesame of New York salons, at least, is a handsome 
house and a large bank account. These advantages granted, there need be 
little question as to their origin. Jl n’y a pas de sot mélier, says an old French 
proverb; the least savory or dignified occupation will do for the basis of a 
fashionable position, provided it makes money enough. In our own elastic sys- 
tem, the new-blown millionaire may dispense with the painful devices neces- 
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sary in feudal lands to “clean his dollars.” The dollars are clean enough, 
bright and shining, when the owner can count them by the rowleauz or the 
sack; and the most punctilious scion of metropolitan exclusiveness sips the 
honest man’s champagne or waltzes with his wife and daughter without scru- 
tinizing too closely whether the one is bought and the other adorned from the 
proceeds of bond-jobbing, hotel-keeping, cotton brokerage, or quack medicines. 
It might be hard to predict the limit of indulgence of which our freakish, pleas- 
ure-worshipping fushionables might be capable., Every year offers us some 
new enlightenment in regard to the large charity with which people who love 
the costly gayeties and luxuries of life are prepared to look on the sources of 
the wealth which pays for them. As matters now stand, it is fairly possible 
that Mr. Boffin, his dust-heap to the contrary notwithstanding, would have 
rather a ‘‘ success’ on the Avenue or about “the Square,” and the stickler fur 
social exclusiveness might be happy to get so honest a man. Quiet observers 
of metropolitan life can point to more than one instance of men as unkempt, or 
well-nigh so, as Mr. Boffin, and at one time or other more gravely suspected 
for default of personal or professional probity, who have now conquered or are 
in a fair way to conquer “ position” on the Napoleonic principle, sheer weight 
of battalions—the brute force of millions and the enormous and dazzling lux- 
ury which they procure. Ofcourse in such matters some lines must be drawn. 
Too recent or too glaring attaint of personal character may work forfeiture of 
personal influence and social foothold. The stolen millions of the broken Ring 
will need the ripening and clarifying of a generation or so before they will con- 
fer nobility on Tweeds and Sweenys yet unborn. Whether their confed- 
erates and counterparts in other cities share the same fate, whether they blaze 
in ball-rooms or languish in retirement, depends largely, we fancy, on whether 
they are found out. 

But it was not our purpose mainly to lash the rogues who craw] or the cheap 
speculators who push into the penetralia of our so-called best circles. Leay- 
ing out the rascals, and looking only at the honest hard-working men who 
sarn by a life of patient, upright exertion the money they spend in doing the 
best they can, after their light, for the welfare of their families, American 
life certainly has its advantages. There is something fine in the fact that a man’s 
fate is here in his own hands; that he may, if he will but work hard enough, 
reach the top of the social tree, unhindered or at least undefied by class restraints 
or traditional usage. As the respect of our fellow-men is among the dear- 
est prizes of life, it is well that a man, however poor his beginnings or obscure 
his extraction, may hope to rank among the honorable of the land by the honest 
toil of his own strong right hand. The successful manufacturer or merchant, 
banker or broker, who has worked and suffered for his position, whose every 
million means ten years of sleepless, self-denying thought and activity and con- 
centrated effort, can afford to smile superior at the languid dignity and inher- 
ited splendor of European aristocracies. 

It is well, we repeat, that any man, however obseure and humble his begin- 
ning, may hope to arrive at wealth, influence, and social standing by his own 
merits, It is not well that, having once arrived, he should forget the means by 
which he has risen, and affect a lofty superiority to others who are using the 
same means, with the same merits, but with less material success. Of that 
particular and most exasperating form of snobbery which “ sinks the shop,” 
we have some very curious and perfect specimens, even in our own commercial 
country. It usually blooms, however, most vigorously in the transplanted 
growth of American coteries in European capitals or watering-places, The little 
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Dresden colony of Americans, who cluster about the sunny side of the Prager 
Strasse and sip their occasional schoppen at the Brihl’sche Terrasse, will not 
soon forget the lofty scorn with which a fair compatriot, enriched by honest 
leather-dealing in New York, but shaky as to her French, declined to know 
any one “not of the demi-monde” (sic), and plaintively expostulated with a 
rival queen of society for allowing herself to associate with “ people in trade!” 

Sooth to say, however, this is not usually the besetting sin of the self-made 
or self-enriched man in America. The successful man in America has at least this 
advantage over his European cousin, that he is usually proud of the qualities 
by which he has risen. His error is that he prizes too highly both the means 
and the result attained, and commits the jogical fallacy which the schoolmen 
call undistributed middle. Thus: All merit rightfully wins wealth and _ posi- 
tion; I, John Stokes, have won these good things; ergo, I, Stokes, comprise 
in my person all merit. Or take it otherwise: Business tact and financial suc- 
cess are fine things, which entitle the possessor to consideration; my neighbor 
Erasmus, has neither the one nor the other; ergo, he has nothing which en- 
titles him to consideration. Whatever the process by which he gets at his con- 
clusion, the result is apt to be the same—an immense overestimate of his own 
essential merits and substantial gain in wealth and standing, an absurd under- 
valuation of either the personal qualities involved in, or solid results attained 
by, pursuits which do not directly tend to these ends. American society—it 
seems like a platitude to repeat it—is, especially in the large cities, overwhelm- 
ingly commercial. The men who set the tone and dictate the usages of so- 
called ‘good society ” belong, with few exceptions, to the class of producers 
or exchangers of material commodities, not of the intellectual. Where mem- 
bers of the latter class compete with them, it is almost invariably where they 
have, by inheritance, exceptional activity, or some happy chance, arrived at the 
same result, the possession of money. To put it briefly, the fashionable class, 
and indeed all classes which form what is called * the best circles,” are with the 
rarest exceptions the families of prosperous merchants, manufacturers, bank- 
ers, brokers, speculators, or others whose profession leads directly to rapid and 
considerable gain. They are not recruited from the ranks of the artists, pro- 
fessors, literary men, divines, physicians, men of science, or others whose trade 
lies mainly in ideas, and only sparingly and collaterally, if at all, in material 
gain. All due exception made for a larger practice in sporadic cases, and un- 
der certain limitations, the rule is tolerably fixed, that the men of commodities 
go one way and the men of ideas another; that the “swells,” to borrow an easy 
and compact expression, make coteries apart and draw their lines of demarca- 
tion strictly and persistently; while the Brahmins, as Dr. Holmes would call 
them, make a class by themselves. Where the edges of the two classes 
trench on one another, as not unfrequently happens, the fusion is not apt to be 
genial, the intercourse frank or unrestrained. It is in no carping ‘spirit, nor 
with any desire to wound the many susceptibilities endangered, that we assert, 
what the experience of most discreet people in either class would confirm, 
that the “ swells” and the Brahmins do not usually * pull well together.” The 
man whose whole position in life depends on intellectual or ideal work and 
ability, but who is not (as what professional man is?) in condition to show a 
handsome bank account in consequence, is ill at ease in the familiar and enjoy- 
able forms of social intercourse with his wealthier and generally less cultiva- 
ted neighbor. Where the whole mental tone and aim of the two parties is 
radically different, this would naturally need neither explanation nor. comment. 
A broker or cotton spinner, with absolutely no idea above stocks or spindles, at- 
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tempting to hobnob with a bookworm or a savant, would be a spectacle as 
incongruous as unpromising. But in practical life these extremes do not al- 
ways, perhaps not even usually, obtain. There are plenty of ‘* business men,’ 
so called, who have ideas and cultivation above or outside of their business, 
plenty of scholars and idealists who are fairly at home in the consideration of 
the great material needs and practical interests of modern life. In short, there 
are men of the world, liberal, receptive, and intelligent, on both sides of the 
social line. Yet the difficulty still exists. We charge distinctly that, as social 
habits and convention now stand, society makes it difficult for the ** Brahmin” 
and the ‘swell ”—the man of ideas and the man of money—to meet on equal 
ground, with such cordial understanding that the latter shall not feel that he is 
in some sense conferring patronage, the former that his friend is at all events 
trying to patronize him. For the fact we might safely appeal to the conscious- 
ness of almost any clever man of the world who has mixed much with differ- 
ent sets and coteries. In spite of the vigorous disclaimers which would in- 
evitably be raised—by the one side of any intent on their part to look down 
on their less wealthy neighbors, by the other, of any the slightest admission 
of social inferiority—a conscientious cross-examination or self-examination 
would probably confirm our statement. There are even sardonic observers 
who maintain that the statement not only ts, but always must be true. 
Every man, they declare, by the nature of things makes the most of what- 
ever advantage or claim to distinction among his fellows he may possess. 
Naturally, too, he is apt to be most firm and outspoken in his pretensions, pre- 
cisely as his claims are backed by some visible and tangible confirmation, such 
as wealth, luxury, splendor, or political influence. The rich man therefore, 
they say, canzot by the necessity of the case be brought to consider himself on 
the same plane as his perhaps more ideal but poorer neighbor. The qualities 
of mind which helped him to grow rich are not usually of the sort which would 
fit him to appreciate the other's intrinsic merits, nor, if they were, could he, asa 
successful man, afford to respect another whose effort produces so little material 
results. The Brahmin, on the other hand, serene in the consciousness of the 
essential worth attaching to his own pursuits, and equally serene in his resig- 
nation to the material limitations and self-denial they impose, is not, nor ever 
can be, content to mingle with men of less culture on ary footing which does 
not presuppose at least equal social dignity in himself. These conflicting 
claims, it is maintained, are irreconcilable. The two camps of fashion and 
philosophy must and always will stand over against each other in an attitude 
of hostile observation, or at best hollow truce, and society will go on as now 
to the end of the chapter. 

Still another explanation, though more creditable to human nature, offers 
almost as little hope of praetical reconcilement. The rich and luxurious 
classes, according to this, have no desire to depreciate or patronize their eculti- 
vated but less splendid neighbors; they simply have different habits. .  Socie- 
ty,” in the sense in which we have taken it, is, as we have suggested, a matter 
of relaxation and pleasure, based largely on material indulgence, on Juxury, 
elegance, and refined hospitality. It is a matter of give and take, not merely in 
ideas or compliments, but in dinners and carriages, champagne and bouquets and 
balls. The “swell” very frankly admits, theoretically, that ‘*a man's a man for 
2’ that,” and has perhaps a very high respect for his neighbor the Brahmin, in 
an ideal way. Practically, however, he finds it very inconvenient to rub along 
with him-in daily intercourse, and objects to exchange his gorgeous rooms, 
souper fin, and Italian concert singers, for the professor’s quiet conversazione, 
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or the artist’s cold lunch at a boarding-house. Even though the men should 
overlook these inconsistencies, the women, who, after all, make society, could 
not. In their strict and sensitive scale of social usage, differences in expense, 
display, and general style of living mus¢ tell; and no amount of philosophy 
can make it graceful for a woman who airs point appliqué and thousand-dollar 
shawls in her own coupé, to associate freely with one who wears turned dresses 
and dyed gloves in the horse-cars. 

However true or untrue this reasoning may be, the facts are unmistakable. 
Society continually tends to elassify itself—apart from all other considerations — 
on lines marked out by the report of the Commissioner for internal Revenue. If 
the Brattle street and Temple Place of Dr. Holmes’s time found it odd to be in- 
terchanging cards, it would be quite as odd to expect any such fraternization 
between Murray Hill or Madison square and Bleecker street or Sixth avente. 
As the money-getting faculty is not, as we have hinted, apt to go along with the 
highest culture, wealthy men are apt to show more shrewdness than esthetic 
refinement. Wealthy society tends more and more to mere sensuous luxury, 
tempered only by a superficial culture which savors at best more of vanity 
and the senses than of brain. ‘* Stylish” people fight shy of “clever” people 
who can’t keep step with them in dress and entertainments, and may be quietly 
satirizing them all the while; “clever” people deal gingerly with * stylish” 
people, unwilling to be drawn into expenses which they can’t afford, and 
irritable at any the slightest appearance of condescension or hauteur in their 
mutual relations. The two classes who might naturally unite to form a society 
thoroughly worth the name of best, those who can bring to it all appliances of 
hospitality and art and luxury and elegance, and those who can inform these 
good things with the light of the highest intelligence, the most refined appre- 
ciation, are at odds. Each set enjoys itself, presumably, after its own fashion, 
but neither probably so well as in relation with the other might be possible, 
while society as a conglomerate result can hardly be said to exist at all. Hf 
any one doubts this, he may be easily convinced by consulting the clever for- 
eigners occasionally resident among us, who are prone to complain bitterly at 
the overshadowing and separative influence of money in what should be the 
genial democracy of the salon, and the necessity of hunting the financier and 
the philosopher in such widely distant fields and with such different weapons. 

Both parties lose by the misunderstanding. The Brahmin loses a share in 
much of gayety, elegance, or even physical luxury which might allowably 
come in to add spice and color and variety to his more set and restricted per- 
sonal habits. The alliteration which associates fools, feasts, and fiddles is but 
superficially true. Asceticism is not necessarily wisdom. A clear-headed and 
liberal man will not only refrain from condemning cakes and ale because he 
is virtuous, but will take prudent heed to secure his own share on occasion, 
and consume it with a thankful though unperverted spirit. Luxury, taste, 
elegance—good things sadly apt to eost money in these degenerate days—all 
have their substantial value, along with the gayety and nervous stimulus so apt 
to go with them. Travel, foreign sojourn, art-study, and the large and gener- 
ous habits of assured wealth, not only tend to cultivate the possessor of this 
wealth, but redound to the pleasure and advantage of his less favored asso- 
ciates. It does not follow that all the wisdom of the world is shut up in the 
editor’s sanctum, the divine’s desk, or the professor’s leeture-room. The easy 
grace and the polished amenity both ef thought and action, the large, liberal 
tone of the best salons which wealth so often brings with it, are good things 
in themselves, and worth cultivation by any, even the must philosophic. But, 
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on the other hand, the wealthy cannot but suffer the gravest disadvantage from 
this comparative or total alienation of what we have chosen to call the Brah- 
mins. Luxury, splendor, gayety are all good, when thought gocs with them. 
Without it, they are either indifferent or bad in themselves, and worse in their 
tendency. It is impossible to look about at an ordinary reception or ball on 
“the Avenue,” or “the Hill” without seeing how completely wealth needs, 
for the due development, in social regards, of its resources, the informing in- 
fluence of trained intelligence and keen, vital perceptions. The observer will 
note with sorrow how often, in this hot-bed atmosphere, elegance turns to coarse 
ostentation, liberal profusion to wasteful and sensuous extravagance, wit and 
gayety to vapid impertinence, dignity to arrogance, and liveliness to vulgarity. 
Wealthy people, when themselves intelligent and refined, are among the first 
to perceive the danger of the separative tendency we have indicated, and dread 
nothing so much as to be left to the uncovenanted mercies of their magnificent 
but uninteresting associates. “If you only knew,” said a clever woman, 
“what a deadly piece of business it is to sit out a dinner party at the ——s’, 
and how one aches to get away to some people who can taik!” 

It might seem as if republican America, which has realized so many ideals 
once thought chimeras, might be destined to some time give reality to this fa- 
vorite dream of all far-seeing and sensible people—this genial and unembar- 
rassed fusion of the really cultivated, intelligent, and virtuous classes in any 
given community, without regard to mere wealth or technical ‘‘ position,” and 
with a single eye to the qualities which enable them to add to the refined and 
elevated enjoyment of the whole. Whatever view we may take as to the ulti- 
mate possibility of any such consummation, one or two minor influences would 
evidently have great weight in the matter, one or two noticeable errors need 
pointing out on the one side or the other. The “ clever people” of whom we 
have spoken, who occasionally complain of what they think social coldness or 
ostracism, should lay to heart one or two evident principles. Society is, as we 
have said, a matter of enjoyment, not of instruction or philosophic converse 
mainly. In order to such enjoyment, all personal graces of manner, or habit, 
speech, and action, are desirable, not to say indispensable. The wisest or 
most learned of men must be out of place in the ideal salon we have contem- 
plated, if he is dry, awkward, ungenial, repulsive—a sloven, a cynic, or a bore. 
The virtues which the Brahmin especially needs to cultivate are not, after all, 
expensive. They do not require large income, or wasting outlay of time and 
care. They do call for a fresh, generous, liberal temper, native refinement in 
personal habit and thought, cultivated grace of manner, and careful observa- 
tion of the ornamental decencies of life. It is not required of the Brahmin, 
male or female, that he should come to the feast in a private equipage, or 
shine in diamonds and cashmeres. It is required that he should sit there with 
the same ease and assurance, the same kindly readiness to fall in with the spirit 
of the moment, the same quick wit and subtle appreciation, the same readiness to 
catch the bright social tone of his surroundings, as his neighbor with the carriage 
and the cash-book. And when we eonsider how often men and women of the 
clearest brain and the whitest souls suffer themselves by sheer over-absorp- 
tion in their higher pursuits to drift into an ungraceful negligence in outward 
observance—how often their devotion to ideas leaves them weary, dry, and 
unpliable for the lighter and gayer intercourse of leisure hours—we may see 
some excuse for the much-abused swells after all. The journalist, the pro- 
fessor, the artist, the physician, the divine, ought each in his way to be a valu- 
able, nay, an indispensable member of our regenerated society, but on the 
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condition that he comes, not as a professional man, but as a man of the world, 
and that the racy flavor of “shop” which pervades his habits or his ideas shall 
blend harmoniously with the absolute ease and lightness of the social 
atmosphere about him. 

And again, in the struggle for social position in which all of us more or less 
are engaged, the Brahmin does not, in sadly many cases, sufficiently respect 
himself and his class. Often, to be sure, he is brusque, suspicious, or a little 
morose, and refuses civilities which were kindly and sincerely meant. Equally 
often, however, he is selfish and servile, and lets external show or assumption 
blind him to essential distinctions. Ie shows the most singular lack of quick- 
ness in discriminating a snob from a gentleman, or in declining his amicable 
approaches when from whatever cause he is subject to them. Your literary 
man in especial is terribly open to this sin of toad-hunting. “ Little Tommy,” 
Byron declared of Moore, ‘dearly loved a lord.” And so nowadays the love 
of a good dinner or the pleasant gayety which comes so often with handsome 
residence and luxurious appointment, has a terrible power to dull moral appre- 
ciation. Men and women who ought to know better are prone to feel compli- 
mented by invitations or attentions from people whose intellectnal and moral 
character they despise, and whom they would drop on the instant but for the 
flavor of material luxury and social gayety which they carry with them. The 
swells know this, and act accordingly. The Brahmins, they feel sure, are hon- 
ored by their civilities, and eager to get them. They put themselves, there- 
fore, to less expense in courtesy or minute observance than must needs be in 
the presence of a more rugged virtue and a more assured self-esteem. The 
clever man, they have had occasion to knew in sadly many instances, will take 
a “snub” one day, yet smile complacently at a pat on the back, loftily ad- 
ministered, the next; and the Croesus of the Avenue or the Park, if malicious 
satirists may be trusted, sends round his invitations to his “talking men,” as 
erst Mxcenas with his wmbre and his parasites of the lower couch. 

In this matter clearly the Brahmins sacrifice by carelessness, or subservi- 
ence, or timidity, or a hankering after social flesh pots, an immense personal 
or class influence, which they might maintain by a finer and more manly 
self-respect, a more determined system of mutual aid and sympathy. If 
the cultivated and clever men of any community stood bravely shoulder 
to shoulder, they might show a phalanx before which the most intrepid 
Winkelried of snobbery might recoil. Why should they not? The snob 
has little hesitation in marking out his map of social intercourse on paral- 
lels of wealth and position. The Boston shopkeeper who apologized to his 
guests for not inviting his brother-in-law, the editor, on the ground “ that we 
must draw a line somewhere,” was hardly even guilty of an epigram. It 
would be interesting certainly to see the experiment tried of fighting fire with 
fire. Ridiculous as it might sound to the easy self-assurance of collective mil- 
lionairedom, it is probable that a consequent and persistent agreement on the 
part of all the Brahmins, poor or rich, to cut all the snobs, rich or poor, would 
bring about a social conversion whose consequences it is forbidden to even con- 
jecture. A strike among the clever men would be more disastrous in the 
world of dinners, receptions, and “germans,” than a Pennsylvania miner’s union 
or a Parisian gréve de cochers. The socially inferior party might, we are con- 
vinced, starve out their soi-disant superiors by the simple but exhaustive method 
of withdrawing all the brains in circulation, and the clever fellow who could 
organize a “corner” in conversation might be the Fisk and Vanderbilt of the 
parlor or the boudoir. 














THE ENGLISIL AT HOME. 


—__—_ 


T was my privilege to see something of the English in two country houses 
I of different character. One was about sixty or seventy miles from Lon- 
don, in a rich, well-tilled country—an old-fashioned stone house in the centre 
of the property, within half an hour’s walk of a small village. An American 
backwoodsman would have described the whole country as town, the landscape 
was so closely dotted with houses. There was bluff, cordial hospitality in 
my reception, with that effort to suppress feeling inherent in English 
character. 

Everything was simple, solid, and comfortable. The host, known as the 
squire, a hale, hearty man of fifty, asked me the morning after my arrival if I 
would take “a bit of a turn.” Supposing this to be an invitation to go over 
his grounds, I assented, when I was led off in a brisk walk for five miles and 
the return, making ten. The squire was evidently trained to the exercise and 
did not feel it, while IT was much fagged. The exeursions together in the 
neighborhood were of every day. For a mile round were two or three fine 
dwellings, the rest small tenements, of which many were whitewashed and 
thatched; fine roads bordered with hedges, rolling sweeps of ground ‘in lawn 
or forest or under cultivation. There were many halts in these walks. The 
squire called out with his sonorous voice to the laborers in the field touching 
the crops; hung over the gates and fences to talk with the women and children 
concerning their domestic affairs, from which it appeared that the cottagers were 
in frequent relations with the folks of the hall in the way of gifts of coal, 
clothing, food, and medicine. ‘The questions concerning the ills of a family, 
its misfortunes and hopes, were many, put with a bluff voice and impassible 
face. When the widow and the orphan whimpered in the account of their 
troubles, as they did in one or two instances, the woice of the squire grew 
harder, bat he blew his nose and complained of a cold. 

In a school of thirty or forty pupils we listened to the recitations, when the 
squire’s mask of indifference could not altogether hide a gleam of satisfaction. 
Learning from the teacher that the establishment was of my companion’s creat- 
ing and kept up at his expense, I ventured a word of praise, when he returned 
in a voice of deprecation: 

« This sort of thing pleases my wife, you know. It’s one of her pets.” 

Thus did his worst foot go foremost in what related to himself, which is 
second nature in the best English type. 

The women curtsied to us on the highroad and in the houses, and I re- 
marked on the singularity of the proceeding. 

“Ay, ay; the lasses havn’t been to dancing-school, as you see,” was the 
squire’s remark, when I explained that the act was referred to and not the 
manner. 

“To you democratic Americans, I dare say, it does look odd. I tell them 
it is useless to bob up and down in that absurd way, but they will do it.” 

The master of the house was of the old fox-hunting school, and his dinners 
were solid, flanked with sherry and port. In compliance with old customs, 
the women retired toward the end of the repast, the cloth was removed, and 
decanters of port on wheels were placed on the naked table, labelled in silver 
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with their respective ages. These were industriously pushed around, each 
pouring a generous portion as they went by. The clergyman of the neighbor 
ing church was generally one of the guests, and helped himself as liberally 
as the others. When the decanters had several times made the circuit of the 
table, I e .deavored to excuse myself from further libation on the score of lack 
of capacity. With that bluntness characteristic of the Anglican race, I was 
requested not to be such a Miss Nancy, and pooh-poohed in chorus. There was 
no help for it, and I was obliged to empty my glass with the rest. This con- 
tinued for nearly two hours, when we arose from the table and marched un- 
steadily to the drawing-room to join the hostess and her friends. For my own 
part, I am persuaded that it would have been difficult for me to say, The scenery 
is truly rural about here. My companions, whose libations had been more 
copious than mine, were probably thicker of utterance and more obtuse of eye 
and brain thanI. The advent into the drawing-room of this befuddled group 
in dinner garb was singular, but elicited no manifestation of surprise or remark 
from the women, who had evidently grown accustomed to it. 

From their thick tongues came heavy platitudes, and compliments a@ bout 
portant to the women, occasioning a little feminine tittering, accompanied by 
the boisterous ‘‘ Ha, ha!” of these Squire Westerns under the reign of Queen 
Victoria. One fell into a doze, the others settled down into rubbers of whist. 
In an hour strong tea was served, restoring the sleeping convive to wakefulness, 
and the company to something like animation. At an early hour all retired. 
The next morning saw them up early, without a sign of the previous night’s 

yassailing on their ruddy faces, 

A soft, damp climate, fanned by the salt-sea wind, and vigorous exercise, 
gave them stomachs that bore these daily burdens with ease. They were free 
of the American malady, dyspepsia. There was strong food and stronger 
drink, but no especial disturber of the stomach’s repose. The fortified Briton 
might manage our incongruities without much detriment; but we, sustained 
neither by climate nor out-of-door exercise, must regard the task as hopeless. 

This household may be regarded as representative, for England is full of 
such. A sense of duty was the leading trait, which showed itself in taking 
care of the poor, providing instruction for the needy young, contributing to 
different charitable societies, subscribing for religious journals and magazines, 
sending tracts and missionaries to the heathen, going regularly to church—the 
wife teaching a class in the Sunday-school. Their pleasure seldom appeared 
to be completely unalloyed, as it is with French and Italians; conscience 
seemed to question them at untimely sexasons. They were happiest when push- 
ing the decanters about on wheels, which put the too watchful monitor to 
sleep. The traditional explanation in France of this vein of sadness in the 
English character—and the American has it also—is that it comes from the 
spleen, supposed to be disordered from mode of life. This explanation of a 
question of race and moral training is very Gallic. If the beyond-channel 
critics would look closer, they would doubtless find that the Englishman is 
possessed of psychological gloom, as the lark is joyous, the dog is faithful, and 
the owl is mournful. 

This representative man, the squire, was simple, frank, blunt, hospitable, 
with virile mind and body. He was public-spirited, read the ‘Times ” every 
day, personally superintended one of his own farms, was director in a neigh- 
boring railway, and knocked about in an active way for several hours, which 
worked off the bulky nourishment and heavy draughts of old port. Besides, 
49 
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a sword of Damocles hung over his toes and stimulated him to this exercise, 
for he was afraid of the gout. 

There was a calm, gloomy satisfaction in the performance of his religious 
duties. In theology, he had discovered all the shadows and overlooked much 
of the sunshine. The Americans have the same trait, inherited from English 
fathers. These soul-troubles have ever afflicted the race since it attained to 
anything like civilization. Whatever our system of theology may be, we are 
sure to find its thorns, while the Latins as unerringly discover its roses. The 
Roman Catholic Church, for example, in France and Italy, from an esthetic 
point of view, is attractive; in England it becomes austere and bare in compar- 
ison. 

The heavy feeding of the squire made his mind slower in its operations, but 
it does not follow that they were less thorough than those of the nervous 
American. There is the broadness and bulk in the Briton which sustains pro- 
longed effort. Light flanks and weak stomachs are sorry backing for a vigorous 
brain. The Englishman may beat about in superfluous strokes before accom- 
plishing his object, but his reserve of vitality is such that he can afford it. 
Generous nourishment gives him animal contentment, The traditional grum- 
bling has been somewhat exaggerated; besides, this reputation comes to him 
from the Continent, where they withhold froni him his roast beef, strong cheese, 
and all, which puts him in a bad humor. A mastiff, without his usual supply 
of food, becomes savage. Given a liberal supply of ale and port, the massive 
joint, and that singular combination of lettuce and Cheshire peculiar to Eng- 
land, a republicanized monarchy or a monarchized republic, plenty of out-of- 
door exercise, personal contact with the horse, his newspaper, his fireside, and 
his religion, and he is as happy as a man of this kind may be. 

Another house in which I was an inmate some ten days was further from 
London than the former, situated also in a beautiful, rolling country. Its occu- 
pants were higher in the social scale than those of the other household. They 
had a town-house in the West End of London, and moved in the caste-circles of 
that quarter. They had lived in most of the capitals of Europe, were well- 
mannered and familiar with current events, spoke good English, and one or 
two other languages with reasonable facility. Besides myself were nine or 
ten guests, whose acquaintance I made as quickly as if we had been Free- 
masons. The quick, frank way of taking a stranger into the confidence of the 
household, is one of the most agreeable features of English country life. 

The family consisted of an elderly lady and her daughters. At nine o'clock 
of the morning a belfry bell was rung, which was a summons to religious 
service conducted in a great hall, where the mistress stood at one end; on one 
side, the family and guests, or those of them who were up, in a row; and on 
the other side in a similar row, the servants. All were provided with the 
prayer-book of the Established Church as they came in, and the mistress read the 
service, to which the responses were distinctly made. Not more than half of the 
guests were usually at this service, which was not taken amiss, independence 
being regarded as one of the guest’s chief rights. At half-past nine the major 
part of the household were at breakfast. After preparing it on the table and 
sideboard, the servants retired without exception. ‘The women poured tea and 
coffee for the men, and each helped himself as he pleased. The men carved 
meats at the sideboard for the tea-pourers and themselves, which gave to the 
repast the abandon of a picnic. The absence of servants allowed the conver- 
sation to be free and intimate, which was evidently the object in dispensing 
with them. 
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After breakfast there was general lounging. No apparent effort was made 
to amuse the guests, who enjoyed the freedom of hotel life without its publicity. 
At eleven the letters and newspapers came down from London, when the so- 
ciety occupied itself in reading or writing letters. There was a well-selected 
library of five thousand volumes, to which, with others, I often repaired to 
while away a half hour. Besides this, packages occasionally arrived from 
Mudie’s, containing the latest books. The men were garbed in easy morning 
suits of gray—some in knickerbockers instead of trousers, their feet encased 
in stout leather-stringed shoes; the women in simple robes, their heads cov- 
ered with flats. During the hour following breakfast there was polite badi- 
nage and a little flirtation, as the members of this colony sauntered about the 
veranda or leaned against its columns. 

At half past one or two, lunch, at which were discussed the projects of the 
day. Rides on horseback or in carriages, fishing parties, shooting excursions, 
or walks, usually followed, consuming the afterpart of the day. Walks and 
shooting were generally in favor with the men, when they did not feel con- 
strained by gallantry to join the excursions planned by the ladies. 

The subject of pounds, shillings, and pence was never mentioned. No busi- 
ness talk of any kind. London business men were referred to by one or two 
in a tone containing a suspicion of something not complimentary. The chief 
question was recreation. 

Between six and seven in the evening one could see lights glancing through 
the windows of the bed-chambers. The house was occupied in making its 
toilet. After seven the drawing-rooms, brilliantly lighted, wore a festive air. 
The change was striking. Those whom one had seenan hour before in coarse gray 
suits and stout shoes, simple robes and straw flats, were arrayed in black swal- 
low-tails and white cravats, décolleté silk and satin, the bared arms and bosoms 
glistening with ornaments. At half past seven the company passed into the 
dining-room, where a bright chandelier shone down on a broad table adorned 
with flowers and sparkling with crystal, while an imposing array of handsomely 
dressed servants stood in the background. 

The dinner usually lasted from an hour to an hour and a half, and was gar- 
nished with pleasant humor and some rather heavy wit. It had not the spon- 
taneity and quick repartee of the French dinner, because Englishmen are not 
Frenchmen, who seem to have been created to shine in a prandial way. 

From conversations in this house and elsewhere, during my sojourn in 
England, I learned that the English have less affinity with the French than the 
Americans. They have more of the German characteristics than we. Be- 
sides, several members of the royal family have married Germans, which gives 
German ideas and the German language a certain vogue. Most of the women 
and many of the men of the higher class understand the language. The Eng- 
lishman on his travels, by predilection, goes to Germany, Italy, or the East. 
Americans who travel go to Paris;—the good reach it after death, as the pro- 
verb tells us. It is perhaps the Celtic blood coming from Ireland which thus 
modifies our character and gives us that leaning to the people on the other 
side of the Channel, not possessed by the English. 

When the women retired from the table, the cloth was not removed; the 
table was allowed to remain as it was. Heavy drinking did not follow the de- 
parture of the better part of mankind, as in the fox-hunting establishment; at 
most a couple of glasses, then coffee and a cigar, the time thus occupied not 
exceeding half an hour, when the men, with a proper degree of decorum—gay 
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without being drunk—joined the dames. There was much less consumption 
of port in this than the house first described, and a freer use of Burgundy, Bor- 
deaux, and champagne, the latter, contrary to Continental custom, being drunk 
at the beginning of the dinner. 

The work of digestion and the humid climate develop a glow in the British 
face seldom seen elsewhere. This is unfortunate for the gentle sex of a senti- 
mental turn, especially when it settles in the nose, as it often does—the Eng- 
lish say—in the absence of exercise. The woman past forty generally acquires 
a frowsiness of complexion which seems to contribute to this chronic blush. 
Age is more ungrateful to the English woman than to her sisters in other lands. 
In France she passes gracefully into the forties, as a vessel rides into the calm 
waters of her destination after a successful voyage. Thirty and forty, in the 
land of Molitre, look nearly like twins; hence, out of the twenties, woman’s 
age is apocryphal. At forty, in England, she is labelled by nature. To this 
complexion must she come at last, and the conspiring enemies who bring 
about this result are, aside from race, moist climate, strong drink, strong 
nourishment, and the sea-winds. It is possible that beer may have something 
to do with it also. 

As some compensation for the unkindness of age, the young English wo- 
man is often beautiful. She possesses the fortune of Hugo’s Cosette—her head 
is covered with gold and her mouth is full of pearls. Purity and naive temer- 
ity look out of her lovely blue eyes, with an expression that wins respect and 
admiration. 

After dinner, to resume the day’s routine, it was a soirée in the drawing- 
rooms—card-playing, talk, and music indifferently executed, both vocal and 
instrumental. The English are not sufficiently artistic to make good musi- 
cians. Their practical prosaic nature has always been a barrier to success in 
this department of art. It must be admitted that America is not much better 
off in this respect. Neither country is the home of musical genius, but excep- 
tionally our efforts in this direction have been attended with greater results 
than those of the English. The birds now singing in some of the world’s capi- 
tals flew out of Columbia’s nest—Morant, Minnie Hauck, Adelina Patti, Kel- 
logg, Moulton; which shows that if we are not sufficiently artistic to make 
music, we can sing it, and this is an important step which augurs well for the 
musical future of America, 

The tones employed by the English in conversation are truer and healthier 
than those of the Americans. They use chest-notes with all their healthy vi- 
brations from the lungs upward. In America, the voice is high-pitched, and 
most of it comes from the head; the practice, at least, is so general as to ren- 
der it a national trait. New England, as the cradle of this nasal bantling, 
must be held responsible. The fault of the South, as, ** befo’ the wah”—full 
is generous and harmonious in comparison. 





and round, the r’s suppressed 
But by way of compensation, New England also furnishes the best English— 
that spoken in Boston. 

The material life in this hospitable mansion was pleasant. To Ameri- 
can ears, accustomed to suppressed, laconic humor, the English humor 
is somewhat slow and boisterous. In the lower classes, one is fairly knocked 
down by it as with a bludgeon. In the theatres the average sense of humor 
is seen to be less subtle than with us; the points are made so strong as 
to become wearisome. The words of badinage which pass between a couple 
of New Yorkers are telegrams in comparison. This slowness is such that one 
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often anticipates the coming word. They are not, however, given to long 
stories as the Americans are, for which they deserve a good mark. 

A gulf separates the working people from the inmates of the hall, in edu- 
cation, intelligence, and manners. No such distance separates any two classes 
in America. The laboring people in the neighborhood were thick-headed, ig- 
norant boors, speaking imperfect English, who had not an idea beyond beef 
and beer. The occupants of the hall were better bred, perhaps, than the better 
class in the United States, but without their quickness and elasticity of charac- 
ter. It has taken a number of generations to produce this cultivated English- 
man. Like the thorough-bred horse, he has come to his present perfection 
through long training and breeding, extending back through a number of 
fathers and mothers. He has almost lost the objectionable characteristics of 
his race. He is polished, dignified, and manly. In artistic education, as well 
as by race, he is not more than a respectable mediocrity. This is his weakest 
point. His general knowledge of events and popular currents of thought 
throughout the world is only equalled by that of the American. He can stand 
up before a professional boxer, row with an oarsman, ride a steeple-chase with 
a jockey, and not be far behind them in their respective callings. His most 
valuable quality is his love of truth and justice, of which, however, he does 
not enjoy a monopoly, but which extends through all classes of the English 
people; its fruit is seen in the enduring principles of the Great Charter. 

This roughing it has done much toward conservipg the superiority of the 
aristocracy. Muffs are no more encouraged in this class than they are among 
coal-heavers. The boy of birth fags, resorts to fisticuffs, and is thrashed like 
the prolétaire. Seeing a slight lad of twelve or thirteen (who, by the way, 
was an earl) mounted on a rather unmanageable horse, I asked his mother if 
she was not apprehensive about his safety. She answered that she wanted to 
have him inured to danger and exercise; that she would sooner see him 
maimed than chicken-hearted. 

The aristocracy is being continually strengthened by what is best in the 
commoner. When the latter achieves distinction in any of the uppér walks of 
life, he is lifted into the circle of the elect. This system gives vitality to the 
class, and keeps up its domination. Discrimination is used in making selec- 
tions from the commonalty, so that the balance is kept up against dead weights 
in the way of wooden lords, and young noblemen with much blood and little 
brain are given over to the horse and general dissipation. 

The ingrained puritanism begets hypocrisy. It affects public opinion, and 
forces the wearing of a mask under which men naturally commit greater ex- 
cesses than they would without it. Whatever Frenchmen’s other faults may 
be, they are without cant. As long as profligacy is decently covered with re- 
spectability and churchism in England, it is tolerated. Hence, there is general 
hiding of peccadilloes and the assumption of a moral tone in society, which is 
represented in the concrete by Pecksniff. The disregard of this pervading 
cant sentiment by some of the highest members of the aristocracy, in their 
openly profligate courses, has led to a cooling loyalty toward those in whom 
aristocratic institutions are personified. One wing of the rank and file of the 
nation assumes an attitude of open hostility to royalty in any form, and pro- 
elaims republican aspirations. ‘This movement is precipitated by the violation 
of old forms and principles on the part of royal princes possessing strong 
animal propensities and little intellect. 

The excellence of English servants is proverbial, and the kind of hierarchy 
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which existed among them in this establishment was not without interest to 
one coming from a country where this useful body is imperfectly represented. 
They were divided into upper and lower servants, with classification in each. 
The upper began with the butler, following in the order named: the coachman, 
cook, grooms, and footmen; among the women, with the housekeeper, ladies’ 
maids, and seamstresses. Almost the same distance separates the upper from 
the lower servants, as that between the former and their masters. They take 
their meals in different rooms, and it was the duty of the knife-cleaner to wait 
on the higher branch of service at their repasts. In France, where cooking is 
carried to such perfection, the cook calls himself an artist, and his place is 
considered at the head of the people below stairs, which seems proper in » 
country where gentlemen-amateurs like Alexandre Dumas and Brillat-Savarin 
take a hand at the spit. In the lower class were found the assistant cooks, 
scullions, women-of-all-work, stable-keepers, and what not. The two branches 
did not associate with each other. The butler had entered the service of this 
family when a boy, as knife-cleaner, and his case was cited in illustration of 
what conscientious discharge of duty and ambition properly directed would do 
for a person in the humbler walks of life. It was understood that, in moments 
of unusual expansion with the housekeeper, he referred to his remarkably suc- 
cessful career with much pride. He always appeared a model of grave de- 
portment and respectability, not subject to the weaknesses common to men. The 
world sees the outer man, but he beheld the intermediate man; for to him 
were confided the keys of the luggage, and he knew the condition and the 
quality of the guest’s undergarments, together with the other articles not usu- 
ally subjected to public scrutiny. Possessed as he was of this knowledge, 
his calm, dignified gaze was enough to disturb one’s equanimity. At the ex- 
piration of a week he informed me that my linen was out, as a member would 
submit a bill in Parliament, and asked if he would be allowed to supply the 
deficiency from his own wardrobe until the washerman could be heard from, 
which showed him to be a man ready for all contingencies. 

The moral question here did not appear to interfere with enjoyment as 
much as in the house of the squire. Both the squire and my later hostess 
walked with the theological bean in their shoes—but one was boiled. My 
hostess was a ritualist, wiih one foot in the Roman Catholic Church; of a Con- 
tinental civilization, who had taught her daughters to sketch, play the piano, 
and amuse themselves on Sunday, which the squire, with his church views, 
would have regarded as enormities. The guests of the second household were 
mostly high-churchmen, with pagan tendencies, which came to them from lat- 
ter-day civilization. Church views are strongest in the middle and well-to-do 
classes, and grow correspondingly weak as one mounts the social ladder. 
Golden blondes, opera bouffe, the Derby, and Anonymas are pets of the aris- 
tocracy, which has not escaped the materialism engendered by the contact. 
There is, too, a sort of art revival in this class, a tendency to fall back on the 
old pagan forms, and a disposition to encourage the scientists who are develop- 
ing theories inimical to accepted theological views, which is breaking down 
the old Puritan restraints. The examples of frailty and licentiousness in some 
of the leading personages of the kingdom are also contributing to this result. 

On one occasion the English language was a subject of discussion at dinner 
in this hospitable house. Where was it spoken best—in England, Seotland, lre- 
land, or America? It is generally conceded that the best French is spoken in 
Touraine, the best German in Hanover, and the best Italian in Florence; but 
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there is not general accord as to where the language of Shakespeare is the 
purest. As a rule, the untravelled man considers the language purest to which 
he is accustomed. The man of culture, in which travel is implied, speaks 
pretty nearly alike in the four English-speaking countries. The parson thought 
Oxford was the mother of good English. Another thought it was as well 
spoken in Dublin ‘as elsewhere, while I submitted the claims of Boston. It 
was generally conceded that he whose nationality could not be detected from 
his speech spoke the best English, which led to remarks on the differences be- 
tween American English and English English, when I produced a memoran- 
dum of certain differences I had observed during my sojourn in England, 
which were as follows: 


American, English. American, English. 
Vest - ats - - Waistcoat Wont - - - - - Shant (Italian 4). 
Pantaloons or pants’ - - Trousers. Smart - : : : - Clever. 
Suspenders - - - - Braces, Spruce - : : - - Smart. 

Elevator x's «© "SFR Fleshy - - = - += Stout. 

Railroad - * © + Railway. Thank you - - : - Thanks 
Streetrailroad - - - Tramway. Apiece- - - + = Abit, 

Buy aticket- - - - Boek, Guess - - os - Fancy. 
Conductor - - - - Guard, Just think! - - - - Fancy! 
Baggage wagon - - - Luggage van, I reckon, or I venture - - I dare say. 
Switchof - - - - Shunt. Frozen to death = - - - Starved 

Car - - - - - - Carriage. Cuss - - - - - Beggar. 

Scratch (in billiards) - - Fluke. Gamey - - A as - High (culinary). 
Horrid - . - - - Beastly. Reliable - a - - Trustworthy. 
Splendid - -_-- - Jolly. Claim - - « - - Aflirm or state. 
Yes ue! es ee Gohunting - - + + Goshooting. 
Yes? - + + «+ + Indeed! 


This, as far as it went, showed a tendency of the English to adhere closer to 
the Saxon element than the Americans. One of the dames observed that the 
word “ fleshy ” was vulgar, and I could not but agree with her; she was good 
enough to explain that she, being of an opulent nature, felt a special interest 
in the word. Another thought it was suggestive of a meat market. This led 
to talk on Americanisms, which created some merriment. America’s humorous 
dialect amuses the English much. I was pressed for phrases. I objected on 
the ground that they might be too coarse for the ears of our fair companions, 
when I was accused by the latter of American >rudery, upon which I gave a 
few that occurred to me at the time. The parson, who was the philologist of 
the table, took up several American words to illustrate his pet theory that we 
were returning to the speech of the ancient English, citing Shakespeare and 
other of the older poets where the Transatlantic words occur, and dwelling 
particularly on our constant use of the word * sir.” 

It was generally conceded that the American slang was more striking and 
original than the English. Words like skedaddle are born only on American 
soil. The difference is seen when equivalent slang is compared: as, when an 
attempt is made to humbug an Englishman, he says to the tempter, ** Walker ” ; 
an American says, ‘Too thin.” The best known words of Transatlantic birth 
are as familiar to the English as the American ear; but when a word is in full 
vogue in England it is in its decline in America, and when it declines in the 
former it is dead in the latter country. Thus, the cradle of dialect seems to be 
on this side. The inventive faculty with which the American is born has been 
greatly trained, as shown by the contents of the Patent Office; he applies it to 
creating phrases as well as machines. This inventive trait is one of the great- 
est differences between the two nations. Every third American has invented 
something; not one Englishman in twenty has. 
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A common habit in England is to exclaim “Oh!” on receiving a response; 
as, ‘‘ How far is it to Pall Mall?” ‘Six miles.” “Oh!” It has gone across 
the Channel, and the Parisians give it in their burlesque imitations of “ mi- 
lord.” The variation of tone in English conversation is another feature pecu- 
liar to England. The undulation of voice in such a question as ‘Mister Amer- 
icus, shall I have the pleasure of a gloss of wine with you?” would be some- 
— like this: 








= a = 2 ee fF 
= SS ss 
Mis-ter A- me - ri-cus, may re have the sheseee of e a we - oss oe wine > with you? 





The language in the United States does not present this variety, but usually 
travels on a dead level, which is often monotonous. On the other hand, the 
American pronounces all his syllables, which the Englishman often does not. 
The former has not developed the riches of the Italian A, while the Briton goes 
to extremes in the use of it, and infringes on the prerogatives of O. 

Worcestershire is a difficult word, and to pronounce it Woostershire may 
be excusable; but to say Pell Mell for Pall Mall is an injustice to the letter A 
which may not be condoned. Such words as bloody, beastly, nasty, brute, are 
much employed, and strike the American ear as coarse. For example, to say 
to a horse, ** Get up, you nasty brute, out of that beastly walk, or I'll knock your 
bloody head off,” is a common form of speech, and indicates fairly the heavy, 
blunt nature of the Briton. On the other hand, his leaning to Saxon words 
makes his language stronger than ours; using, for instance, a strong, simple 
word like “lift,” where we dilute it into the Latin “elevator.” With us the 
disposition to shine induces us to select a word like ‘‘ commence ” and to reject 
a good one like *‘ begin.” American prudery also has its influence, using limb 
for leg. 

In America the orator is dying, but in England he is dead. In the country 
of Columbus, the South and West still furnish the burning, diffusive blather- 
skite on the stump and in the national councils. In the British Parliament of 
to-diy the magnificent, glowing sentences of Chatham would be received with 
a general smile. Parliamentary speeches are now direct business talks, in 
which allusion to the roar of the British lion is carefully avoided. Gladstone 
is a model—hard, dry, augmentative, and free from bombast. If an amelio- 
rated boor gets into the House and attempts to light a pale reflection of tradi- 
tional fire, he is silenced with ridicule. Dislike of highfalutin is one of the 
strongest antipathies in the kingdom. 

There are differences of dress as well as of speech. Two marks of Amer- 
ican nationality are, the goat beard, and the Great American Frock Coat, 
worn open with the corners dangling down in front an inch or two longer 
than behind. In the provinces, when the American citizen wishes to adorn 
himself, he dons this garment, and-he is correctly dressed. If there is 
too much of the American coat, there is too little of the English, which 
is generally a little, cut-away garment, looking as if its maker had fallen short 
of stuff. In the Briton there is also a tendency to tight trousers, which, xsthet- 
ics aside, probably arises from his being a horse-rider. The extremists in this 
respect are the grooms, from whom it travels upward. The great stoggy, 
thick, solid, nailed shoes are another of the Briton’s peculiar features—a neces- 
sity of his climate. In this rig, with a stout stick, and a few miles of open 
country before him to walk in, he is content—not chirrupy and buoyant like a 
Gaul, but self-contained and satisfied. 

The Englishman moves in a wider groove than his Transatlantic kinsman. 
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His more complete animal life makes his mental life fuller and healthier. A 
valiant soul in a traitorous body throws a shadow over existence. ‘The Eng- 
lish mind has a faithful ally in the sturdy body which carries it safely—suc- 
cessfully enduring its jerks, depressions, and overwork—into the evening of 
age. The American mind imposes greater burdens on a body less able to 
carry, and it frequently breaks down. The Englishman's food is hygienic, 
adapted to his climate and recreation—his rowing, yachting, fox-hunting, 
cricketing, and the like. This exercise is the safety-valve against excessive 
feeding. His organs, thus strengthened, are kept in healthy action. There is 
less disposition to shine in England than in America. With us there is a 
national panting after notoriety or celebrity, as seen in the newspaper publicity 
given to social entertainments, where names and personal descriptions figure, 
in the exterior of houses overloaded with decoration, in the public life at hotels, 
in the love of orations and speeches, in the eagerness of politicians to “ put 
themselves on record.” It is living in a house of glass. In England, barriers 
are thrown around life. Something of the old feudal privacy remains, and the 
house, to some extent, is a castle whose gates are not opened to all the world. 
Money is spent freely for comfort, but not for lavish display. A writer of aver- 
age essays does not claim the laurels of Macaulay, an ordinary member of 
Parliament those of Pitt; no running about the highways and byways to pro- 
claim self-excellence. 

The American has more natural refinement than the Englishman—more 
tact, adaptability, originality, quickness, and audacity. The Englishman is no- 
ble in simplicity and faith, affection and justice; accompanied with brutal in- 
stincts which break out at times into drunkenness, gluttony, and wife-beating. 
Natural politeness is uncommon, and impertinent and incongruous things are 
often said unconsciously. Nothing, however, of the monkey; no capering and 
grimacing, but a stern manhood, which, however unpleasant for social com- 
merce, is clothed with a certain dignity. 

The Parisian is the refined Athenian, the Londoner is the Roman still in the 
rough. Between them there is the difference of butterfly and bumblebee: 
one flutters from flower to flower for pleasure, the other buzzes from one to 
the other on business; one sips for the day—his motto, “ Dum vivimus viva- 
mus’’—the other works for the future as well as the present; one moves in airy 
curves, the other in straight lines; one alights softly as a snow-flake, the other 
with a bum; one dallies in the sun to enjoy nature, the other is always hurry- 
ing on his errand of duty, seeing in flowers nothing but their honey. 

The Briton is never homesick, as the man of the Latin race is. The latter, 
transplanted, never fairly takes root on foreign soil, but pines through a sickly 
existence or dies, his last thought dwelling on that dear land he is never to 
see again. The Englishman never dies of nostalgia. He creates another Eng- 
land wherever he goes. Obstacles that would discourage a Latin incite him 
to the combat. His individuality is so great, he absorbs other nationalities like 
a sponge. He imposes himself on others, who may struggle fora time against 
his domination, but they finally succumb. He does not rest content in the en- 
joyment of his own civilization, but must thrust it down the throats of his 
neighbors. His food, raiment, language, mode of doing, according to him, 
are superior to all others, and should be universally adopted. If he were left 
on an island with a dozen other nationalities, the probabilities are that ina 
dozen years the language would be English, the meat roast beef, the drink 
malt liquor. Give him time, and he will turn an Arab into an Englishman, 
and a desert into a garden of plenty; out of anarchy he will build a solid gov- 
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ernment and train a wild people to methodic work. He will not be put down; 
he will not be a foreigner in strange lands. Within a certain radius of this 
man there is England. If, among other nationalities, he is obliged to take a 
lower seat at the table, he believes, with MacGregor, that no matter where 
he sits, that is the head of the table. 

There is affectation in him who affects the gallant man. His fine talking is 
a drawl, his manners extravagant and labored. He is what “Punch” calls 
the “ haw-haw fellow.” His assumption of fine ways and pretty speech is but 
skin deep; underneath is the Norseman, who cannot bend his rude nature to 
such light tricks. To the Gallic dandy, he is as paste to Koh-i-noor. It is 
like seeing a Flemish horse go through the paces of Rotten Row, to see him in the 
exercise of his acquired functions. He may follow this groove to the end of 
his days, yet in adversity or public need he can turn out of it, shed his skin, 
and show something of the old Norseman still. But as a dandy he is a failure; 
the bull may not gambol with the friskiness of the lamb. The American does 
it better, through his greater flexibility, quickness, taste. In this, as in some 
other respects, he stands midway between the Frenchman and the Englishman. 

There are many bachelors of moderate incomes, living in chambers, and 
dining at their club, where prices are nearly at cost, beer usually being 
gratis, who are obliged to practise the strictest economy—younger brothers, 
half-pay officers, and the like. These are candidates for a country-house during 
the shooting season. Most of them, like Major Pendennis, manage to have 
their legs under the table of some hospitable house as a means of making 
both ends meet, where they are expected to make some, contribution to the 
general fund of entertainment, which consists chiefly in saying good things at 
dinner. To these men marriage is out of the question—from their point of 
view—unless they find some one who has what they have not. They are gen- 
erally pleasant, well-dressed men, verging toward the middle of life, who say 
their prandial mots with a cleverness which hints of frequent repetition. They 
are reasonably gallant and useful to the gentle sex, but Cupid-proof, and there- 
fore not objects of interest to mammas with eligible daughters. This class of 
rich-poor men, living on a small income, doing nothing and enjoying a good 
social position, is almost unknown in America, 

Frenchmen generally have nice discrimination, but only trained English- 
men have it. The shopkeeper is destitute of that sense which tells where 
politeness ends and servility begins, and in his effort to please fawns in the 
spirit of a spaniel without his grace. There is less manhood in the working 
man in England than in America. In the latter, if a sixpence were offered to 
a mechanic for a slight favor or civility, the tender would be resented as an 
insult, while the Englishman nimbly accepts the coin with thanks. The rail- 
way guard is in the habit of receiving small tips; one can fancy what the re- 
sult would be were one offered to an American conductor. Only cripples and 
the utterly destitute beg in America; men in England who ply a regular eall- 
ing are not ashamed to ask for a sixpence. With us, the working man is 
more communicative. There, he is taciturn, laconic—especially to a foreigner. 
A miner is seated on a fence; the new curate, desiring to be sociable, says to 
him “It’s a fine morning,” which elicits no reply; he essays again, observing, 
“T said it was a fine morning, sir,” which brings out, ‘* Well, who said it 
wasn’t? Do you want to argufy about it, you beggar?” According to * Punch,” 
this is a specimen of the manners of that man and brother, the coal-digger, 
He will fight, eat, drink, work, but will not talk. 

To any one who has been to the Théitre Francais in Richelieu street, and 
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understands good acting and good French, the English theatre scarcely merits 
criticism. The acting is of the traditional stagey kind, affectioned by the 
groundlings; and the English plays are no better than the acting. Where 
they possess merit, they have been taken—or “adapted ” as it is called—from 
the French. The Briton is not a good play-writer; he delineates character 
well, but is awkward in the construction of plots, hence fails in dramatic effects. 
The Frenchman excels in this kind of work, and in this department of art fur- 
nishes the world with brains. Of the few in Great Britain who have some 
idea of writing dialogue with a view to dramatic effect, Charles Reade is per- 
haps the best. The English home-made play, during the last decade, has been 
mostly a pot-pourri of woman-breakdowns and negro-minstrel puns with taw- 
dry costumes. 
There are few more unpleasant things to hear than a Briton speaking a 
foreign language—especially French. It is spoken as if it were English—the 
) same indistinct termination of words, rise and fall of tone, and exclamatory ols. 
He utters his broad burlesque, too, with a complacency to be found nowhere 
but in the British countenance. The presence of listening Frenchmen does not 
disturb this aplomb, but apparently rather encourages to further effort. 
There are others, again, who, from intense patriotism, will not attempt to learn 
it. They are thankful that they are born Englishmen, and especially thankful 
that they are not Frenchmen. It is said that Coleridge publicly thanked God 
that he could not pronounce a sentence in their language. There are those 
who would not speak the language of France and Italy without an accent 
were it possible, lest such an accomplishment might raise a doubt as to their 
nationality. 

Belgians, Dutch and Germans acknowledge the sovereignty of Gambrinus, 
but this is phantom royalty compared to Old England's puissant Ale and Sty- 
gian Stout. The Briton holds that their beer to his is as blue milk to cream. 
To him, food and drink must have a strongly pronounced taste. The delicacy 
of Brie cheese is lost upon him, but old Cheshire, with a bite like red pepper, is 
to him what caviare is toa Russian. He must have the strong and the solid. 
He carries his island about with him on his travels, and submits other coun- 
' tries to his home tests. Have they mighty joints of fine-grained, well-cut beef? 
Is every man’s house his impregnable castle? Have they the “Times”? 
IIave they beer, brown stout, and bath-tubs? Is there fair play in boating, 
speaking, writing, and fighting? In a word, have they English habits and 
institutions? People constrained to answer no to these questions are but sorry 
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beggars, whatever their other qualities may be. Go where you will, this man mi 
of the umbrella and red book will be found—perched on the great stones at 


) Baalbec, pottering about the streets of Cairo, or elsewhere, inquiring for his 
Bass or Guinness, verifying localities according to Murray, serious, hot, and red. 
The question is, rather, Where is he not? Be it :t Paris or the Pyrenees, as 
soon as one gets within earshot of him, he is found to be working off extra 
vitality in grumbling about personal arrangements—his tea and toast, or his 
beer and bath. But this bad humor is only a thin crust. The outward man 
is a churl, but the inward is often tender-hearted as a woman. 

No one loves water as this man does. He souses into it every morning for 
ablution, in all climates and places. When the luggage arrives at a Conti- 
nental hotel, the bath-tub is a forerunner, and indicates its owner’s nationality ; 
followed by the umbrella and red book, the matter is beyond dispute. ‘The 
sandy-whiskered man in gray has not got well into the house before he makes 
a dozen inquiries and one grumble. He is particular about his dinner, and 
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orders a bottle of good wine. The host, knowing his man, flanks his food 
with a bottle of something raspy with high alcoholic stimulant. ‘Ah, that’s 
the stuff for me!” says the Briton, loudly smacking his lips, and both he and 
the host are satisfied. This amphibian haunts the lands of glaciers, streams, 
and seas. He plunges into the water boldly, and in swimming is mighty—a 
Leander less the gallantry. He is not afraid of rain; he gets into great boots 
and water-proof coat, and paddles about in it as if he liked it. With all his love 
of water, however, he takes care that none of it shall get inside of him. The 
interior is sacred to beer, sherry, and port. 

Wherever he gues, his presence is soon known. His vigor finds vent in 
pushing about the chairs, taking a seat as by divine right, calling with his 
stomachie voice for the “Times.” A dozen others may be sitting around, 
whom he sternly ignores. If they are not Englishmen, he may thaw and ask 
practical questions about the products and manufactures of the country where 
he finds himself. Let a fellow-Englishman enter the room and he congeals, 
looking like a standard-bearer caught away from his colors. One Briton 
among foreigners may be attracted to them. Two Britons are repellent bodies 
to each other as well as to those around them; caught in expansive moods, 
they betray something like mauvaise honte. Frank communication is regarded 
as a softness that may not be indulged, as not comporting with dignity. 
Thus, in presence of each other, they are as isolated as their island. An Eng- 
lish woman told me at a dinner in Paris, that she made no acquaintances with 
English people in that town; while I remarked that she was of easy accessi- 
bility to French and Americans. In illustration of this exclusiveness, it is re- 
lated that a British captain of the Guards, finding himself at Mont Blane, 
proposed to a fellow-countryman, who was there with his family, to make the 
ascent together to lessen the expense. After some hesitation, the man of 
family consented, with the strict understanding, the ascent being over, that 
the acquaintance was to gono further. The other—who was a travelled man— 
assenting, the ascent was made. A few weeks after, the captain entered a 
Piccadilly shoe-shop to order a pair of shoes, when he discovered his mountain 
companion in the shoemaker standing behind the counter. In this, the Eng- 
lish are in striking contrast to the Americans, who socially are gregarious, 
hunting each other up to frolic together, pleasing themselves more in each 
other’s company than any other, their intercourse being marked by laissez- 
aller and long stories. 

British strength of physique is heard in the voice, the respiration, the clear- 
ing of the throat, and—as in most healthy natures—a certain petulance about 
personal accommodation. The eggs must be boiled to a second, the chop 
broiled to a turn, the toast neither too light nor too brown; and he blurts out 
his objections to anything which does not come up to his requirements. If he 
is abroad, there must be no dawdling. After breakfast Bradshaw or Mur- 
ray is produced, and immediate preparations are made for moving on the town- 
Ile does it by line, feet, and inches, to the gospel according to Murray, with 
slices of history and sentiment to match. If he be at Rome, he does the sacred 
town as conscientiously and in the same way as he would inspect beeves in 
Holland or rolling-mills in Belgium. Roman art and English character are as 
black and white, and yet the sandy-whiskered man hangs around the Dying 
Gladiator and criticises him as if he had made him—the eternal complacency 
never disturbed. He ogles the Beatrice as calmly and knowingly as if she 
were a spinning-jenny. Saint Peter’s reminds him of Saint Paul’s—which re- 
semble each other as Greek temple and a barn.- There is an insular mist 
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which hangs between him and these Roman treasures. The conscientious 
worker is up with the lark, toiling carefully the day through, and toward even- 
ing, still vigorous, he is seen mounting the Pincio—the Excelsior of the um- 
brella and red book—to take a look at the cardinals and fashions of old Rome. 

There are enjoyments which are hidden from this stolid man. He may not 
taste Chateau-Margaux, nor see the Apollo Belvedere, nor hear the melody of 
“Faust.” He believes these Edens are open to him, as he believes that he can 
speak French and Italian without an accent, in the face of ridicule and denial. 
The absence of a sixth sense fences him out. His joys, when not feigned, are 
for the steam-hammer, the gun, the rod, sowing and reaping, raising of fine 
breeds, bartering, wealth and station, practical working of free government—in 
a word, for all the practical mental and material needs of man. Art and phi- 
losophy are veiled mysteries, and he is no lover of their high priests. Among 
artists and philosophers there is a freemasonry he may not understand. And 
yet, with that many-headedness characteristic of England, a few men grow head 
and shoulders above the level of the nation, and march to the front of science, 
leaving the rank and file of their people behind them—men born with the ge- 
nius of unity and completeness by which they read nature as an open book. To 
him of the stolid mind, the gate to high art may be shut, and yet he may have 
a brother who is a priest in the heart of the sanctuary; to him the far-off philo- 
sophic heights may be unattainable, and another brother scales them with ease. 

The Gaul has often achieved victory through dexterity or trick; the Briton 
by downright force and perseverance, in which he deals many spent blows. 
Protracted struggle or defeat demoralizes the Gaul; they do not affect the 
Briton any more than a bulldog. The Norman conqueror vanquished the Eng- 
lish by a trick, who rushed to their death with the courage and stupidity of 
mad bulls. They hate strategy and ambuscade, and demand an open field and 
a fair fight. There was no genius of invention in Wellington, but he overthrew 
him in whom it was incarnate, by resolute fighting according to the book and 
the watch. The Briton often has to be knocked down once or twice before he 
warms to the work. Round number one and two may be ineffective skirmish- 
ing, but at number three he is at a white heat; then gare @ tout le monde. 
The conquests of Great Britain have not been made by a man, as in the case of 
Cesar and Mahomet, but by the nation. With England, as with America, no 
one man has ever been indispensable to her progress, which shows the domi- 
nation of principle over man. But England will make no more conquests. 
The time has gone by. She is still game, but has ceased to be aggressive and 
propagandist. ‘ Rest and be thankful” is now the phrase in vogue—the words 
of old age. In her youth and prime she did great and nobie deeds, and is now 
entitled to an honorable retreat. 

The type more especially dwelt upon here is of the middle or well-to-do 
classes. As for the people composing the cultivated minority, found equally in 
the middle and upper classes, they resemble each other in all civilized coun- 
tries. ALBERT RHODES. 
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I. With such wistful, pleading eyes, 
M I cursed in loving thee ? With such clinging, warm embraces, 
a Are the spirits by my side And such tender, truthful faces, 


In the dusky even-tide, Are they devils in disguise, 
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Shaping out false destinies, 

Leading me with sophistries, 

To a realm of wrath and tears ? 
Must I ever, ever be 

On this black and boundless sea, 
Where the wild waves threaten me 
Through the lonesome, weary years? 


i 
See, they picture on the air. 
All thy wealth of sunny hair, 
‘Tossed from off a forehead fair ; 
And thine eyes, dilated, bright, 
With a wondrous, inward light, 
Shining through their summer blue, 
And thy softly shadowed mouth, 
With the bright lips in a smile, 
(Lips like pomegranates in bloom 
Born beneath a tropic moon, 
Warmed with odorous nightly dews, 
In the far isles of the south). 
And I gaze and think the while 
What a power and a command 
Lie within that strong right hand 
Clasped upon the trusty sword, 
Quick to gleam for truth and right, 
As on Sinai’s awful height 
Lightning followed keen and bright, 
On God’s thunder-spoken word. 
And thy broad and manly breast, 
Where a woman’s head might lean, 
While a touch in soft caress 
Glides adown each shining tress, 
And the proud head bowed to press 
Many a tender kiss between ! 


III. 


As I gaze, I fall before thee, 

Kneel to worship and adore thee, 

O! thou grand embodiment 

Of my fondest, wildest prayer ! 

Lowly to thy higher merit, 

Humbly to thy nobler spirit, 

Bow I, meekly reverent ; 

And I offer in completeness 

All the hoarded wealth and sweetness 
Garnered with such jealous care 
Through my best and brightest years : 
Love, born only once in living; 

Faith, which strengthens in the giving ; 
Constancy, beyond deceiving— 

Oh! T cannot see for tears 

As I fling my treasures down! 


IV. 
Lo! thou dreamest of a crown 
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Which the future days will bring 
Naught is my poor offering. 


v. 
Through the dim obscurity 
Of the future thou canst see 
All thy present deeds outdone 
All the wished-for laurels won; 
Glittering heights rise far above thee, 
Airy pinnacles of fame, 
Sunlit summits soaring upward 
Where success shall write thy name. 


VI. 


Fame thy pathway shall illumine! 
Though my gift is warm and human 
*Tis the weak heart of a woman. 


vil. 


Through the distance cold and slow 
Comes this answer like a blow— 
** "Tis a fancy—let it go! 

vill. 
** A true woman’s love is mute, 
And inviteth not pursuit, 
Having honor for its root. 


Ix. 
‘*In the brawling market space 
Let the hucksters find a place.”’ 
God accord such loving grace! 


* 
Sad heart! gather up thy treasures 
I{eap them on the altar fire : 
’Tisa fitting funeral pyre! 
And through desolated years 
Feed the steady, burning flame: 
Feed it with the fierce desire 
For one gentle, loving look— 
For one softly uttered name— 
For a touch that gladly lingers 
While the tender, loving fingers 
Put away a falling tress : 
Feed it with the eager longing 
For a passionate caress ! 
For the heartsick, eager yearning, 
For a thought of tenderness. 
And as sadly, one by one 
They fade, vanish, and are gone, 
Vanish into nothingness, 
Leaving life all valueless, 
Who in all this weary world 
Is so cruelly alone! 

Mary L. Rirrsr. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

SIR GRIFFIN TAKES AN UNFAIR ADVANTAGE. 
Vy E must return to the unfortunate 

Lucinda, whom we last saw strug- 
gling with her steed in the black waters 
of the brook which she attempted to jump. 
A couple of men were soon in after her, 
and she was rescued and brought back to 
the side from which she had been taken off 
without any great difficulty. She was 
neither hurt nor frightened, but she was 
wet through; and for a while she was 
very unhappy, because it was not found 
quite easy to extricate her horse. During 
the ten minutes of her agony, while the 
poor brute was floundering in the mud, 
she had been quite disregardful of herself, 
and had almost seemed to think that Sir 
Griffin, who was with her, should go into 
the water after her steed. But there weré 
already two men in the water and three 
on the bank, and Sir Griffin thought that 
duty required him to stay by the young 
lady’s side. ‘*I don’t care a bit about 
myself,’’ said Lucinda, “‘ but if anything 
can be done for poor Warrior?’’ Sir 
Griffin assured her that ‘* poor Warrior ”’ 
was receiving the very best attention; and 
then he pressed upon her the dangerous 
condition in which she herself was stand- 
ing, quite wet through, covered as to her 
feet and legs with mud, growing colder 
and colder every minute. She touched 
her lips with a little brandy that some- 
body gave her, and then declared again that 
she cared for nothing but poor Warrior. 
At last poor Warrior was on his legs, with 
the water dripping from his black flanks, 
with his nose stained with mud, with one 
of his legs a little cut, and, alas! with 
the saddle wet through. Nevertheless, 
there was nothing to be done better than 
to ride into Kilmarnock. The whole par- 
ty must return to Kilmarnock, and, per- 
haps, if they hurried, she might be able 
to get her clothes dry before they would 
start by the train. Sir Griffin, of course, 
accompanied her, and they two rode into 
the town alone. Mrs. Carbuncle did hear 
of the accident soon after the occurrence, 
but had not seen her niece ; nor when she 


heard of it, could she have joined Lucin- 
da. 

If anything would make a girl talk toa 
man, such a ducking as Lucinda had had 
would do so. Such sudden events, when 
they come in the shape of misfortune, or 
the reverse, generally have the effect of 
abolishing shyness for the time. Let a 
girl be upset with you in a railway train, 
and she will talk like a Rosalind, though 
before the accident she was as mute as 
death. But with Lucinda Roanoke the 
accustomed change did not seem to take 
place. When Sir Griffin had placed her on 
her saddle, she would have trotted all the 
way into Kilmarnock without a word if 
he would have allowed her. But he, at 
least, understood that such a joint misfor- 
tune should create confidence, for he, too, 
had lost the run, and he did not intend to 
lose his opportunity also. ‘‘ Iam so glad 
that I was near you,”’ he said. 

“Oh, thank you, yes; it would have 
been bad to be alone.”’ 

**T mean that I am glad that it was I,”’ 
said Sir Griffin. ‘‘ It’s very hard even to 
get a moment to speak to you.”? They 
were now trotting along on the road, and 
there were still three miles before them, 

““T don’t kngw,”’ said she. “I’m 
always with the other people.” 

** Just so.” And then he paused. 
** But [ want to find you when you're not 
with the other people. Perhaps, however, 
you don’t like me.”’ 

As he paused for a reply, she felt her 
self bound to say something. ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
I do,’’ she said, ‘‘as well as anybody 
else.”’ 

** And is that all?” 

‘**T suppose so.”’ 

After that he rode on for the best part 
of another mile before he spoke to her 
again. He had made up his mind that he 
would do it. He hardly knew why it was 
that he wanted her. He had not deter- 
mined that he was desirous of the charms 
or comfort of domestic life. He had not 
even thought where he would live were he 
married. He had not suggested to him- 


self that Lucinda was a desirable com- 
panion, that her temper would suit his, 
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that her ways and his were sympathetic, 
or that she would bea good mother to the 
future Sir Griffin Tewett. He had seen 
that she was a very handsome girl, and 
therefore he had thought that he would like 
to possess her. Had she fallen like a ripe 
plum into his mouth, or shown herself 
ready so to fall, he would probably have 
closed his lips and backed out of the af- 
fair. But the difficulty no doubt added 
something to the desire. ‘I had hoped,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ that after knowing each other 
so long there might have been more than 
that.” 

She was again driven to speak because 
he paused. ‘I don’t know that that 
makes much difference.” 

** Miss Roanoke, you can’t but under- 
stand what I mean.”’ 

** T’m sure I don’t,’’ said she. 

** Then I'll speak plainer.” 

** Not now, Sir Griffin, because I’m so 
wet.” 

** You can listen to me even if you will 
not answer me. [am sure that you know 
that I love you better than all the world. 
Will you be mine?’’ Then he moved on 
a little forward so that he might look back 
into her face. ‘* Will you allow me to 
think of you as my future wife? ’”’ 

Miss Roanoke was able to ride at a stone 
wall or at a river, and to ride at either the 
second time when her horse balked the 
first. Her heart was big enough to en- 
able her to give Sir Griffin an answer. 
Perhaps it was that, in regard to the river 
and the stone wall, she knew what she 
wanted ; but that, as to Sir Griffin, she 
did not. ‘*I don’t think this is a proper 
time to ask,’’ she said. 

‘* Why not?” 

*¢ Because I am wet through and cold. 
It is taking an unfair advantage.” 

‘*T didn’t mean to take any unfair ad- 
vantage,’’ said Sir Griffin scowling; ‘I 
thought we were alone eo 

** Oh, Sir Griffin, [am so tired!’’ As 
they were now entering Kilmarnock, it 
was quite clear that he could press her no 
further. They clattered up, therefore, to 
the hotel, and he busied himself in get- 
ting a bedroom fire lighted, and in obtain- 
ing the services of the landlady. A cup 
of tea was ordered and toast, and in two 
minutes Lucinda Roanoke was relieved 
from the presence of the baronet. ‘* It’s 





a kind of thing a fellow doesn’t quite un- 
derstand,”’ said Sir Griffin to himself. ‘* Of 
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course she means it, and why the devil 
can’t she say so?’’ He had no idea of 
giving up the chase, but he thought that 
perhaps he would take it out of her when 
she became Lady Tewett. 

They were an hour at the inn before 
Mrs. Carbuncle and Lady Eustace arrived, 
and during that hour Sir Griffin did not see 
Miss Roanoke. For this there was, of 
course, ample reason. Under the custody 
of the landlady, Miss Roanoke was being 
made dry and clean, and was by no means 
in a condition to receive a lover’s vows. 
The baronet sent up half a dozen messages 
as he sauntered about the yard of the inn, 
but he got nomessageinreturn. Lucinda, 
as she sat drinking her tea and drying her 
clothes, did no doubt think about him, 
but she thought about him as little as she 
could. Of course he would come again, 
and she could make up hermind then. It 
was no doubt necessary that she should do 
something. Her fortune, such as it was, 
would soon be spent in the adventure of 
finding a husband. She also had her ideas 
about love, and had enough of sincerity 
about her to love a man thoroughly; but 
it had seemed to her that all the men who 
came near her were men whom she could 
not fail to dislike. She was hurried here 
and hurried there, and knew nothing of 
real social intimacies. As she told her 
aunt, in her wickedness, she would almost 
have preferred a shoemaker, if she could 
have become acquainted with a shoemaker 
in a manner that should be unforced and 
genuine. There was a savageness of an- 
tipathy in her to the mode of jife which 
her circumstances had produced for her. 
It was that very savageness which made 
her ride so hard, and which forbade her to 
smile and be pleasant to people whom she 
could not like. And yet she knew that 
something must be done. She could not 
afford to wait as other girls might do. 
Why not Sir Griffin as well as any other 
fool? It may be doubted whether she 
knew how obstinate, how hard, how cruel 
to a woman a fool can be. 

Her stockings had been washed and 
dried, and her boots and trousers were 
nearly dry, when Mrs. Carbuncle, followed 
by Lizzie, rushed into the room. ‘* Oh, 
my darling, how are you?”’ said the aunt, 
seizing her niece in her arms. 

‘*T’m only dirty now,”’ said Lucinda. 

“We've got off the biggest of the 
muck, my lady,”’ said the landlady. 
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** Oh, Miss Roanoke,”’ said Lizzie, ‘1 
hope you don’t think I behaved badly in 
going on.”’ 

‘* Everybody always goes on, of course,” 
said Lucinda. 

‘*T did so pray Lord George to let me 
try and jump back toyou. We were over, 
you know, before it happened. But he 
said it was quite impossible. We did 
wait till we saw you were out.”’ 

“Tt didn’t signify at all, Lady Eus- 
tace.”’ 

‘*And I was so sorry when I went 
through the wall at the corner of the wood 
before you. But I was so excited I hardly 
knew what I was doing.’’ Lucinda, who 
was quite used to these affairs in the hunt- 
ing-field, simply nodded her acceptance of 
this apology. ‘‘ But it was a glorious run, 
wasn’t it?’’ 

‘** Pretty well,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

** Oh, it was glorious; but then I got 
over the river. And, oh. if you had been 
there afterwards. There was such an ad- 
venture between a man in a gig and my 
cousin Frank.’”? Then they all went to 
the train, and were carried home to Por- 
tray. 


CHAPTER XL. 
YOU ARE NOT ANGRY? 

On their journey back to Portray, the 
ladies were almost too tired for talking, 
and Sir Griffin wassulky. Sir Griffin had 
as yet heard nothing about Greystock’s 
adventure, and did not care to be told. 
But when once they were at the castle, 
and had taken warm baths and glasses of 
sherry, and got themselves dressed and 
had come down to dinner, they were all 
very happy. To Lizzie it had certainly 
been the most triumphant day of her life. 
Her marriage with Sir Florian had been 
triumphant, but that was only a step to 
something good that was to come after. 
She then had at her own disposal her little 
wits and her prettiness, and a world be- 
fore her in which, as it then seemed to 
her, there was a deal of pleasure if she 
could only reach it. Up to this period of 
her career she had hardly reached any 
pleasure; but this day had been very pleas- 
ant. Lord George de Bruce Carruthers had 
in truth been her Corsair, and she had 
found the thing which she liked to do, 
and would soon know how to do. How 
glorious it was to jump over that black, 
yawning stream, and then to see Lucinda 
50 
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fall into it! And she could remember 
every jump, and her feeling of ecstasy as 
she landed on the right side. And she 
had by heart every kind word that Lord 
George had said to her—and she loved the 
sweet, pleasant, Corsair-like intimaey that 
had sprung up between them. She won- 
dered whether Frank was at all jealous. 
It wouldn’t be amiss that he should be a 
little jealous. And then somebody had 
brought home in his pocket the fox’s 
brush, which the master of the hounds 
had told the huntsman to give her. It 
was all delightful ; and so much more de- 
lightful because Mrs. Carbuncle had not 
gone quite so well as she liked to go, and 
because Lucinda had fallen into the wa- 
ter. 

They did not dine till past eight, and 
the ladies and gentlemen all left the room 
together. Coffee and liqueurs were to be 
brought into the drawing-room, and they 
were all to be intimate, comfortable, and 
at their ease ; all except Sir Griffin Tewett, 
who was still very sulky. ‘* Did he say 
anything ?’’ Mrs. Carbuncle had asked: 
“Yes.”’ ‘* Well.’’ ‘* He proposed ; but 
of course I could not answer him when I 
was wet through.’’ There had been but 
a moment, and in that moment this was 
all that Lucinda would say. 

‘** Now I don’t mean to stir again,”’ said 
Lizzie, throwing herself into a corner of a 
sofa, ‘* till somebody carries me to bed. 
I never was so tired in all my life.’’ She 
was tired, but there is a fatigue which is 
delightful as long as all the surroundings 
are pleasant and comfortable. 

‘*T didn’t call it a very hard day,”’ said 
Mrs. Carbuncle. 

‘© You only killed one fox,’’ said Mr. 
Mealyus, pretending a delightfully cleri- 
cal ignorance, ‘‘ and on Monday you killed 
four. Why should you be tired ?”’ 

‘* T suppose it was nearly twenty miles,”’ 
said Frank, who was also ignorant. 

‘* About ten, perhaps,” said Lord 
George. ‘‘ It was an hour and forty min- 
utes, and there was a good bit of slow 
hunting after we had come back over the 
river.” 

‘*1’m sure it was thirty,’’ said Lizzie, 
forgetting her fatigue in her energy. 

**Ten is always better than twenty,” 
said Lord George, ‘‘and five generally 
better than ten.”’ 

‘“It was just whatever is best,” said 
Lizzie. ‘I know Frank’s friend, Mr. 
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Nappie, said it was twenty. By-the-by, 
oughtn’t we to have asked Mr. Nappie 
home to dinner?” 

**T thought so,”’ said Frank ; “ but I 
couldn’t take the liberty myself.’ 

**T really think poor Mr. Nappie was 
very badly used,”’ said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

** Of course he was,’’ said Lord George ; 
‘no man ever worse since hunting was 
invented. He was entitled to a dozen 
dinners and no end of patronage; but 
you see he took it out in calling your 
cousin Mr. Greystockings.”’ 

**T felt that blow,”’ said Frank. 

**T shall always call you Cousin Grey- 
stockings,”’ said Lizzie. 

** It was hard,’’ continued Lord George, 
‘*and I understood it all so well when he 
got into a mess in his wrath about book- 
ing the horse to Kilmarnock. If the 
horse had been on the roadside, he or his 
men could have protected him. He is put 
under the protection of a whole railway 
company, and the company gives him up 
to the first fellow that comes and asks for 
him.”’ 

**Tt was cruel,’’ said Frank. 

“If it had happened to me, I should 
have been very angry,’”’ said Mrs. Car- 
buncle. 

‘* But Frank wouldn’t have had a horse 
at all,’’ said Lizzie, ‘* unless he had taken 
Mr. Nappie’s.”’ 

Lord George still continued his plea for 
Mr. Nappie. ‘‘There’s something in 
that certainly; but, still, I agree with 
Mrs. Carbuncle. If it had happened to 
me, I should—just have committed mur- 
derand suicide. Ican’t conceive anything 
so terrible. It’s all very well for your 
noble master to talk of being civil, and 
hoping that the horse had carried him well, 
and all that. There are circumstances 
in which a man can’t be civil. And then 
everybody laughed at him! It’s the way 
of the world. The lower you fall, the 
more you’re kicked.”’ 

‘What can I do for him?” asked 
Frank. 

** Put him down at your club and order 
thirty dozen of gray shirtings from Nap- 
pie & Co., without naming the price.” 

**He’d send you gray stockings in- 
stead,’’ said Lizzie. 

But though Lizzie was in heaven, it be- 
hooved her to be careful. The Corsair 
was a very fine specimen of the Corsair 

breed, about tiie best Corsair she had 
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ever seen, and had been devoted to her for 
the day. But these Corsairs are known 
to be dangerous, and it would not be wise 
that she should sacrifice any future pros- 
pect of importance on behalf of a feeling, 
which, no doubt, was founded on poetry, 
but which might too probably have no 
possible beneficial result. As far as she 
knew, the Corsair had not even an island 
of his own in the Augean Sea. And, if 
he had, might not the island too probably 
have a Medora or two of its own? Ina 
ride across the country the Corsair was all 
that a Corsair should be; but knowing, 
as she did, but very little of the Corsair, 
she could not afford to throw over her 
cousin for his sake. As she was leaving 
the drawing-room she managed to say 
one word to her cousin. ‘* You were not 
angry with me because I got Lord George 
to ride with me instead of you?”’ 

** Angry with you?” 

‘¢T knew I should only be a hindrance 
to you.” 

‘**Tt was a matter of course. He knows 
all about it, and I know nothing. Iam 
very glad that you liked it so much.” 

**T did like it; and so did you. I was 
so glad you got that poor man’s horse. 
You were not angry then?’’ They had 
now passed across the hall, and were on 
the bottom stair. 

** Certainly not.” 

** And you are not angry for what hap- 
pened before?’’ She did not look into his 
face as she asked this question, but stood 
with her eyes fixed on the stair-carpet. 

‘* Indeed no.”’ 

“ Good night, Frank.’’ 

** Good night, Lizzie.’”’ Then she went, 
and he returned to a room below which 
had been prepared for purposes of tobaceo 
and soda-water and brandy. 

‘“* Why, Griff, you’re rather out of sorts 
to-night,’’ said Lord George to his friend, 
before Frank had joined them. 

** So would you be out of sortsif you'd 
lost your run and had to pick a young 
woman out of the water. I don’t like 
young women when they’re damp and 
smell of mud.”’ 

** You mean to marry her, I suppose.”’ 

** How would you like me to ask you 
questions? Do you mean to marry the 
widow? And, if you do, what’ll Mrs. 

Carbuncle say? And if you don’t, what 
do you mean to do; and all the rest of 
it?” 
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‘* As for marrying the widow, I should 
like to know the facts first. As to Mrs. 
C., she wouldn’t object in the least. I 
generally have my horses so bitted that 
they can’t very well object. And as to 
the other question, | mean to stay here for 
the next fortnight, and I advise you to 
make it square with Miss Roanoke. Here’s 
my lady’s cousin; for a man who doesn’t 
ride often, he went very well to-day.”’ 

‘*T wonder if he’d take a twenty-pound 
note if I sent it to him,’’ said Frank, 
when they broke up for the night. ‘I 
don’t like the idea of riding such a fel- 
low’s horse for nothing.’’ 

‘* He’ll bring an action against the rail- 
way, and then you can offer to pay if you 
like.” Mr. Nappie did bring an action 
against the railway, claiming exorbitant 
damages ; but with what result, we need 
not trouble ourselves to inquire. 


_ 


CHAPTER XLI. 
LIKEWISE THE BEARS IN COUPLES AGREE. 


Frank Greystock staid till the follow- 
ing Monday at Portray, but could not be 
induced to hunt on the Saturday, on which 
day the other sporting men and women 
went to the meet. He could not, he said, 
trust to that traitor Macfarlane, and he 
feared that his friend Mr. Nappie would 
not give him another mount on the gray 
horse. Lizzie offered him one of her two 
darlings, an offer which he, of course, 
refused; and Lord George also proposed 
to put him up. But Frank averred that 
he. had ridden his hunt for that season, 
and would not jeopardize the laurels he 
had gained. ‘* And moreover,”’ said he, 
‘‘T should not dare to meet Mr. Nappie in 
the field.”” So he remained at the castle 
and took a walk with Mr. Mealyus. Mr. 
Mealyus asked a good many questions 
about Portray, and exhibited the warmest 
sympathy with Lizzie’s widowed condition. 
He called her a ‘‘ sweet, gay, unsophisti- 
cated, light-hearted young thing.’’ ‘* She 
is very young,’ replied her cousin. 
** Yes,”’ he continued, in answer to further 
questions; ‘‘ Portray is certainly very 
nice. I don’t know what the income is. 
Well, yes. I should think it is over a 
thousand. Eight! No, I never heard it 
said that it was as much as that.’”? When 
Mr. Mealyus put it down in his mind 
as five, he was not void of acuteness, as 
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very little information had been given to 
him. 

There was a joke throughout the castle 
that Mr. Mealyus had fallen in love with 
Miss Macnulty. They had been a great 
deal together on those hunting days; and 
Miss Macnulty was unusually enthusiastic 
in praise of his manner and conversation. 
To her, also, had been addressed questions 
as to Portray and its income, all of which 
she had answered to the best of her abil- 
ity; not intending to betray any secret, 
for she had no secret to betray ; but giv- 
ing ordinary information on that common- 
est of all subjects, our friends’ incomes. 
Then there had risen a question whether 
there was a vacancy for such promotion 
to Miss Macnulty. Mrs. Carbuncle had 
certainly heard that there was a Mrs, 
Emilius. Lucinda was sure that there 
was not, an assurance which might have 
been derived from a certain eagerness in 
the reverend gentleman’s demeanor to 
herself on a former occasion. To Lizeie, 
who at present was very good-natured, the 
idea of Miss Macnulty having a lover, 
whether he were a married man or not, 
was very delightful. ‘I’m sure I don’t 
know what you mean,” said Miss Mac- 
nulty. ‘‘I don’t suppose Mr. Emilius 
had any of the kind.’”’ Upon the whole, 
however, Miss Macnulty liked it. 

On the Saturday nothing especial hap- 
pened. Mr. Nappie was out on his gray 
horse, and condescended to a little con- 
versation with Lord George. He wouldn’t 
have minded, he said, if Mr. Greystock 
had come forward ; but he did think Mr. 
Greystock hadn’t come forward as he 
ought to have done. Lord George pro- 
fessed that he had observed the same 
thing; but then, as he whispered into 
Mr. Nappie’s ear, Mr. Greystock was 
particularly known as a bashful man. 
** He didn’t ride my ’orse anyway bash- 
ful,’’ said Mr. Nappie—all of which was 
told at dinner in the evening amidst a 
great deal of laughter. There had been 
nothing special in the way of sport, and 
Lizzie’s enthusiasm for hunting, though 
still high, had gone down a few degrees 
below fever heat. Lord George had again 
coached her; but there had been no 
great need for coaching, no losing of her 
breath, no cutting down of Lucinda, no 
river, no big wall—nothing, in short, very 
fast. They had been much ina big wood ; 
but Lizzie, in giving an account of the 
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day to her cousin, had acknowledged that 
she had not quite understood what they 
were doing at any time. ‘‘It was a 
blowing of horns and a galloping up and 
down all the day,’’ she said; ‘‘ and then 
Morgan got cross again and scolded all 
the people. But there was one nice paling, 
and Dandy flew over it beautifully. Two 
men tumbled down, and ene of them was 
a good deal hurt. It was very jolly—but 
not at all like Wednesday.”’ 

Nor had it been like Wednesday to Lu- 
cinda Roanoke, who did not fall into the 
water, and who did accept Sir Griffin 
when he again proposed to her in Sarkie 
wood. <A great deal had been said to Lu- 
cinda on the Thursday and the Friday by 
Mrs. Carbuncle—which had not been 
taken at all in good part by Lucinda. On 
those days Lucinda kept as much as she 
could out of Sir Griffin’s way, and almost 
snapped at the baronet when he spoke to 
her. Sir Griffin swore to himself that he 
wasn’t going to be treated that way. 
He’d have her, by George! There are 
men in whose love a good deal of hatred 
is mixed—who love as the huntsman loves 
the fox, towards the killing of which he 
intends to use all his energies and in- 
tellects. Mrs. Carbuncle, who did not 
quite understand the sort of persistency 
by which a Sir Griffin can be possessed, 
feared greatly that Lucinda was about to 
lose her prize, and spoke out accordingly. 
** Will you, then, just have the kindness 
to tell me what it is you propose to your- 
self?’’ asked Mrs. Carbuncle. 

**T don’t propose anything.”’ 

‘* And where will you go when your 
money’s done ?”’ 

* Just where I am going now,” said 
Lucinda. By which it may be feared that 
she indicated a place to which she should 
not on such an occasion have made an 
allusion. 

**You don’t like anybody else ?”’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Carbuncle. 

**T don’t like anybody or anything,”’ 
said Lucinda. 

**Yes you do—you like horses to ride, 
and dresses to wear.’’ 

*“*NoI don’t. I like hunting because, 
perhaps, some day I may break my neck. 
It’s no use your looking like that, Aunt 
Jane. I know what it all means. If I 
could break my neck it would be the best 
thing for me.”’ 

** You'll break my heart, Lucinda.’’ 
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*¢ Mine’s broken long ago.”’ 

‘© If you’ll accept Sir Griffin, and just 
get a home round yourself, you’ll find that 
everything will be happy. It all comes 
from the dreadful uncertainty. Do you 
think I have suffered nothing? .Carbuncle 
is always threatening that he’ll go back 
to New York; and as for Lord George, he 
treats me that way I’m sometimes afraid 
to show my face.’’ 

‘Why should you care for Lord 
George ?”’ 

** It’s all very well to say, why should I 
care for him. I don’t care for him, only 
one doesn’t want to quarrel with one’s 
friends. Carbuncle says he owes him 
money.”’ 

‘¢ T don’t believe it,’’ said Lucinda. 

** And he says Carbuncle owes him 
money.”’ 

** T do believe that,’’ said Lucinda. 

‘** Between it all, I don’t know which 
way to be turning. And now, when 
there’s this great opening for you, you 
won't know your own mind.”’ 

‘*T know my mind well enough.” 

**T tell you you'll never have such an- 
other chance. Good looks isn’t every- 
thing. You’ve never a word to say to 
anybody; and when a man does come 
near you, you’re as savage and ¢ross as a 
bear.”’ 

“Goon, Aunt Jane.”’ 

‘* What with your hatings and dislik- 
ings, one would suppose you didn’t think 
God Almighty made men at all.” 

‘* He made some of ’em very bad,”’ said 
Lucinda. ‘* As for some others, they’re 
only half made. What can Sir Griffin do, 
do you suppose ? ”’ 

‘* He’s a gentleman.”’ 

‘* Then if I were a man, I should wish 
not to be a gentleman ; that’s all. I’da 
deal sooner marry a man like that hunts- 
man, who has something to do and knows 
how to do it.”’ Again she said, ‘* Don’t 
worry any more, Aunt Jane. It doesn’t 
do any good. It seems to me that to 
make myself Sir Griffin’s wife would be 
impossible; but I’m sure your talking 
won’t do it.’’ Then her aunt left her, 
and, having met Lord George, at his bid- 
ding went and made civil speeches to Liz- 
zie Eustace. 

That was on the Friday afternoon. On 
the Saturday afternoon Sir Griffin, biding 
his time, found himself, in a ride with Lu- 
cinda, sufficiently far from other horsemen 

















for his purpose. He wasn’t going tostand 
any more nonsense. He was entitled to an 
answer, and he knew that he was entitled, 
by his rank and position, to a favorable 
answer. Here was a girl who, as far as 
he knew, was without a shilling, of whose 
birth and parentage nobody knew any- 
thing, who had nothing but her beauty 
to recommend her—nothing but that and 
a certain capacity for carrying herself in 
the world as he thought ladies should 
carry themselves; and she was to give 
herself airs with him, and expect him to 
propose to her half a dozen times! By 
George! he had a very good mind to go 
away and let her find out her mistake. 
And he would have done so—only that he 
was a man who always liked to have all 
that he wanted. It was intolerable to 
him that anybody should refuse him any- 
thing. ‘‘ Miss Roanoke,” he said; and 
then he paused. 

“Sir Griffin,’ said Lucinda, bowing 
her head. 

‘* Perhaps you will condescend to re- 
member what I had the honor of saying 
to you as we rode into Kilmarnock last 
Wednesday.”’ 

“1 had just been dragged out of a river, 
Sir Griffin, and I don’t think any. girl 
ought to be asked to remember what was 
said to her in that condition.” 

“Tf I say it again now, will you re- 
member ?’”? 

**T cannot promise, Sir Griffin.”’ 

** Will you give me an answer ?”’ 

** That must depend.” 

** Come, I will have an answer. When 
a man tells a lady that he admires her, 
and asks her to be his wife, he has a right 
to an answer. Don’t you think that in 
such circumstances a man has a right to 
expect an answer ?”’ 

Lucinda hesitated for a moment, and he 
was beginning again to remonstrate impa- 
tiently, when she altered her tone, and re- 
plied to him seriously : ‘* In such circum- 
stances a gentleman has a right to expect 
an answer.”’ 

“Then give me one. I admire you 
above all the world, and I ask you to be 
my wife. 1’m quite in earnest.” 

‘*] know that you are in earnest, Sir 
Griffin. I would do neither you nor my- 
self the wrong of supposing that it could 
be otherwise.” 

“* Very well then. Will you accept the 
offer that I make you?” 
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Again she paused. ‘‘ You have a right 
to an answer, of course ; but it may be so 
difficult to give it. Itseems to me that 
you have hardly realized how serious a 
question it is.’’ 

‘*Haven’t I though? By George, it is 
serious.” 

** Will it not be better for you to think 
it over again ?”’ 

He now hesitated fora moment. Per- 
haps it might be better. Should she take 
him at his word there would be no going 
back from it. But Lord George knew 
that he had proposed before. - Lord George 
had learned this from Mrs. Carbuncle, 
and had shown that he knew it. And 
then, too, he had made up his mind about 
it. He wanted her, and he meant to have 
her. ‘It requires no more thinking 
with me, Lucinda. I’m not a man who 
does things without thinking; and when 
I have thought I don’t want to think 
again. There’s my hand—will you have 
it?” 

**T will,” said Lucinda, putting her 
hand into his. He no sooner felt her as- 
surance than his mind misgave him that 
he had been precipitate, that he had been 
rash, and that she had taken advantage 
of him. After all, how many things are 
there in the world more precious than 
handsome girl. And she had never told 
him that she loved him. 

‘*T suppose you love me?” he asked. 

‘*Hi’sh ; here they all are.’”” The hand 
was withdrawn, but not before both Mrs, 
Carbuncle and Lady Eustace had seen it. 

Mrs. Carbuncle, in her great anxiety, 
bided her time, keeping close to her 
niece. Perhaps she felt that if the two 
were engaged, it might be well to keep 
the lovers separated for awhile, lest they 
should quarrel before the engagement 
should have been so confirmed by the au- 
thority of friends as to be beyond the 
power of easy annihilation. Lucinda rode 
quite demurely with the crowd. Sir Grif- 
fin remained near her, but without speak- 
ing. Lizzie whispered to Lord George 
that there had been a proposal. Mrs. 
Carbuncle sat in stately dignity on her 
horse, as though there were nothing 
which at that moment especially engaged 
her attention. An hour almost had pass- 
ed before she was able to ask the impor- 
tant question, ‘‘ Well—what have you said 
to him?” 

‘Qh; just what you would have me.” 
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** You have accepted him?”’ 

**T suppose I was obliged. At any 
rate I did. You shall know one thing, 
Aunt Jane, at any rate, and I hope it 
will make you comfortable. I hate a 
good many people ; but of all the people 
in the world I hate Sir Griffin Tewett the 
worst.’’ 

** Nonsense, Lucinda.”’ 

** It shall be nonsense, if you please ; 
but it’s true. I shall have to lie to him, 
but there shall be no lying to you, how- 
ever much you may wish it. 1 hate 
him!” 

This was very grim, but Mrs. Carbun- 
cle quite understood that to persons situ 
ated in great difficulty things might be 
grim. A certain amount of grimness 
must be endured. And she knew, too, 
that Lucinda was not a girl to be driven 
without showing something of an intract- 
able spirit in harness. Mrs. Carbuncle 
had undertaken the driving of Lucinda, 
and had been not altogether unsuccessful. 
The thing so necessary to be done was 
now effected. Her niece was engaged to 
a man with a title, to a man reported to 
have a fortune, to a man of family, and a 
man of the world. Now that the engage- 
ment was made, the girl could not go 
back from it, and it was for Mrs. Carbun- 
cle to see that neither should Sir Griffin 
go back. Her first steps must be taken 
at once. ‘The engagement should be 
made known to all the party, and should 
be recognized by some word spoken be- 
tween herself and the lover. The word 
between herself and the lover must be the 
first thing. She herself, personally, was 
not very fond of Sir Griffin; but on such 
an occasion as this she could smile and 
endure the bear. Sir Griffin was a bear— 
but so also was Lucinda. ‘‘ The rabbits 
and hares All go in pairs; And likewise 
the bears In couples agree,’’ Mrs. Car- 
buncle consoled herself with the song, 
and assured herself that it would all come 
right. No doubt the she-bears were not 
as civil to the he-bears as the turtle doves 
are to each other. It was perhaps her 
misfortune that her niece was not a turtle 
dove; but, such as she was, the best had 
been done for her. ‘‘ Dear Sir Griffin,”’ 
she said on the first available opportunity, 
not caring much for the crowd, and al- 
most desirous that her very words should 
be overheard, ‘* my darling girl has made 
me so happy by what she has told me.” 
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‘*She hasn’t lost any time,’’ said Sir 
Griffin. 

**Of course she would lose no time. 
She is the same to me asa daughter. I 
have no child of my own, and she is every- 
thing tome. May I tell you that you are 
the luckiest man in Europe?”’ 

‘*1t isn’t every girl that would suit me, 
Mrs. Carbuncle.” 

‘*I am sure of that. I have noticed 
how particular you are. I won’t say a 
word of Lucinda’s beauty; men are bet- 
ter judges of that than women; but for 
high chivalrous spirit, for true principle 
and nobility, and what I call downright 
worth, [ don’t think you will easily find her 
superior. And she is as true as steel.”’ 

** And about as hard, I was beginning 
to think.’’ 

** A girl like that, Sir Griffin, does not 
give herself away easily. You will not 
like her the less for that now that you 
are the possessor. She is very young, 
and has known my wish that she should 
not engage herself to any one quite yet. 
But as it is, I cannot regret anything.” 

**T dare say not,’’ said Sir Griffin. 

That the man was a bear was a matter 
of course, and bears probably do not 
themselves know how bearish they are 
Sir Griffin, no doubt, was unaware of the 
extent of his own rudeness. And his 
rudeness mattered but little to Mrs. Car- 
buncle, so long as he acknowledged the 
engagement. She had not expected a 
lover’s raptures from the one more than 
from the other. And was not there enough 
in the engagement to satisfy her? She 
allowed, therefore, no cloud to cross her 
brow as she rode up alongside of Lord 
George. ‘Sir Griffin has proposed, and 
she has accepted him,’’ she said in a 
whisper. She was not now desirous that 
any one should hear her but he to whom 
she spoke. 

** Of course she has,’’ said Lord George. 

“*I don’t know about that, George. 
Sometimes I thought she would, and 
sometimes that she wouldn’t. You have 
never understood Lucinda.”’ 

‘*T hope Griff will understand her, that’s 
all. And now that the thing is settled, 
you'll not trouble me about it any more. 
Their woes be on their own head. If they 
come to blows Lucinda will thrash him, [ 
don’t doubt. But while it’s simply a 
matter of temper and words, she won't 
find Tewett so easy-going as he looks, 
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“*T believe they'll do very well to- 
gether.”’ 


** Perhaps they will. There’s no say- 


ing who may do well together. You and 
Carbuncle, get on au marvel. When is it 


to be?” 

** Of course nothing is settled yet.”’ 

** Don’t be too hard about settlements, 
or, maybe, he’ll find a way of wriggling 
out. When a girl without a shilling asks 
very much, the world supports a man for 
breaking his engagement. Let her pre- 
tend to be indifferent about it; that will 
be the way to keep him firm.”’ 

** What is his income, George?’’ 

**] haven’t an idea. There never was 
a closer man about money. I believe he 
must have the bulk of the Tewett prop- 
erty some day. He can’t spend above a 
eouple of thousand now.” 

* He’s not in debt, is he?” 

‘He owes me a little money—twelve 
hundred or so—-and | mean to have it. I 
suppose he is in debt, but not much, | 
think. He makes stupid bets, and the 
devil won't break him of it.” 

** Lucinda has two or three thousand 
pounds, you know.”’ 

“*That’s a flea-bite. Let her keep it. 
You’re in for it now, and you’d better say 
nothing about money. He has a decent 
solicitor, and let him arrange about the 
settlements. And look here, Jane; get 
it done as soon as you can.”’ 

** You'll help me?” 

‘If you don’t bother me, I will.”’ 

On their way home Mrs. Carbuncle was 
able to tell Lady Eustace. ‘** You know 
what has occurred ?”’ 

‘* Oh, dear, yes,’’ said Lizzie laughing. 

** Has Lucinda told you? ”’ 

‘Do you think I’ve got noeyes? Of 
course it was going to be. I knew that 
from the very moment Sir Griffin reached 
Portray. Iam so glad that Portray has 
been useful.’’ 

“Oh, so useful, dear Lady Eustace! 
Not but what it must have come off any- 
where, for there never was a man so 
much in love as Sir Griffin. The difficulty 
has been with Lucinda.”’ 

** She likes him, I suppose ?”” 

** Oh, yes, of course,’ said Mrs. Car- 
buncle with energy. 

‘* Not that girls ever really care about 
men now. They’ve got to be married, and 
they make the best of it. She’s very hand- 
some, and I suppose he’s pretty well off.”’ 
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** He will be very rich indeed. And 
they say he’s such an excellent young 
man when you know him.” 

** I dare say most young men are excel- 
lent when you come to know them. 
What does Lord George say?” 

‘*He’s in raptures. He is very much 
attached to Lucinda, you know.” And 
so that affair was managed. They hadn’t 
been home a quarter of an hour before 
Frank Greystock was told. He asked 
Mrs. Carbuncle about the sport, and then 
she whispered to him, ‘‘ An engagement 
has been made.”’ 

‘Sir Griffin?’ suggested Frank. Mrs. 
Carbuncle smiled and nodded her head. 
1t was well that everybody should know 
it. 





CHAPTER XLIL. 
SUNDAY MORNING. 

** So, miss, you’ve took him,”’ said the 
joint Abigail of the Carbuncle establish- 
ment that evening to the younger of her 
two mistresses. Mrs. Carbuncle had re- 
solved that the thing should be quite pub- 
lic. ‘* Just remember this,’’ replied Lu- 
cinda, ‘* I don’t want to have a word said 
to me on the subject.” ‘* Only just to 
wish you joy, miss.’’ Lucinda turned 
round with a flash of anger at the girl. 
**T don’t want your wishing. That’ll do. 
I can manage by myself. I won’t have 
you come near me if you can’t hold your 
tengue when you’re told.’’ ‘I can hold 
my tongue as well as anybody,”’ said the 
Abigail with a toss of her head. 

This happened after the party had sep- 
arated for the evening. At dinner Sir 
Griffin had, of course; given Lucinda his 
arm; but so he had always done since 
they had been at Portray. Lucinda hard- 
ly opened her mouth at table, and had re- 
treated to bed with a headache when the 
men, who on that day lingered a few min- 
utes after the ladies, went into the draw- 
ing-room. This Sir Griffin felt to be al- 
most an affront, as there was a certain 
process of farewell for the night which he 
had anticipated. If she was going to 
treat him like that, he would cut up 
rough, and she should know it. ‘* Well, 
Griff, so it’s all settled,” said Lord George 
in the smoking-room. Frank Greystock 


was there, and Sir Griffin did not like it. 
‘* What do you mean by settled? [ 
don’t know that anything is settled.” 
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**T thought it was. Weren’t you told 
so?”? And Lord George turned to Grey- 
stock. 

*“*T thought I heard a hint,” said 
Frank. 

“* ’m —— if I ever knew such people in 
my life,’’ said Sir Griffin. ‘‘ They don’t 
seem to have an idea that a man’s own 
affuirs may be private.’’ 

** Sach an affair as that never is pri- 
vate,’’ said Lord George. ** The women 
take care of that. You don’t suppose 
they’re going to run down their game, 
and let nobody know it.’ 

** If they take me for game 

“* Of course you’re game. Every man’s 
game. Only some men are such bad 
gime that they ain’t worth following. 
Take it easy, Griff; you’re caught.”’ 

‘6 No, [ ain’t.”’ 

** And enjoy the satisfaction of knowing 
that she’s about the handsomest girl out. 
As for me, I’d sooner have the widow. I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Greystock.’* Frank 
merely bowed. ‘‘Simply, I mean, be- 
cause she rides about two stone lighter. 
It’ll cost you something to mount Lady 
Tewett.”’ 

‘“¢T don’t mean that she shall hunt,’’ 
said Sir Griffin. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the baronet made no real at- 
tempt to deny his engagement. 

On the following day, which was Sun- 
day, Sir Griffin, having ascertained that 
Miss Roanoke did not intend to go to 
church, staid at home also. Mr. Emi- 
lius had been engaged to preach at the 
nearest Episcopal place of worship, and 
the remainder of the party all went to 
hear him. Lizzie was very particular 
about her Bible and Prayer-book, and 
Miss Macnulty wore a brighter ribbon on 
her bonnet than she had ever been known 
to carry before. Lucinda, when she had 
heard of the arrangement had protested 
to her aunt that she would not go down 
stairs till they had all returned ; but Mrs. 
Carbuncle, fearing the anger of Sir Griffin, 
doubting whether in his anger he might 
not eseape them altogether, said a word 
or two which even Lucinda found to be 
rational. “ As you have accepted him, 
you shouldn’t avoid him, my dear. That 
is only making things worse for the fu- 
ture. And then it’s cowardly, is it not? ”’ 
No word that could have been spoken was 
more likely to be efficacious. At any rate, 
she would not be cowardly. 
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As soon then as the wheels of the car- 
riage were no longer heard grating upon 
the road, Lucinda, who had been very 
careful in her dress, so careful as to avoid 
all appearance of care, with slow majestie 
step descended to a drawing-room which 
they were accustomed to use on mornings. 
It was probable that Sir Griffin was smok- 
ing somewhere about the grounds, but it 
could not be her duty to go after him out 
ef doors. She would remain there, and, 
if he chose, he might come to her. There 
could be no ground of complaint on his 
side if she allowed herself to be found in 
one of the ordinary sitting-rooms of the 
house. In about half an hour he saun- 
tered upon the terrace, and flattened his 
nose against the window. She bowed 
and smiled to him, hating herself for smil- 
ing. It was perhaps the first time that 
she had endeavored to put on a pleasant 
face wherewithal to greet him. He said 
nothing then, but passed round the house, 
threw away the end of his cigar, and en- 
tered the room. Whatever happened, she 
would not be a coward. The thing had 
to be done. Seeing that she had accepted 
him on the previous day, had not run 
away in the night or taken poison, and 
had come down to undergo the interview, 
she would undergo it at least with courage. 
What did it matter, even though he 
should embrace her? It was her lot to un- 
dergo misery, and as she had not chosen to 
take poison, the misery must be endured. 
She rose as he entered and gave him her 
hand. She had thought what she would 
do, and was collected and dignified. He 
had not, and was very awkward, ‘ So 
you haven’t gone to church, Sir Griffin, 
as you ought,’’ she said, with another 
smnile. 

** Come; I’ve gone as much as you.” 

** But I had a headache. You staid 
away to smoke cigars.”’ 

*“*T staid to see you, my girl.” A 
lover may call his lady-love his girl, and 
do so very prettily. He may so use the 
word that she will like it, and be grateful 
in her heart for the sweetness of the 
sound. But Sir Griffin did not do it nice- 
ly. ‘I’ve got ever so much to say to 
you.” 

‘*T won't flatter you by saying that I 
staid to hear it.” 

*¢ But you did; didn’t you now?”’ She 
shook her head ; but there was something 
almost of playfulness in her manner of do- 
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ing it. ‘* Ah, but I know you did, And 
why shouldn’t you speak out, now that 
we are to be man and wife? [ like a girl 
to speak out. I suppose if I want to be 
with you, you want as much to be with 
me; eh?”’ 

**T don’t see that that follows.” 

** By , if it doesn’t I'll be off.” 

** You must please yourself about that, 
Sir Griffin.”’ 

‘“*Come; do you love me? You have 
never said you loved me.’’ Luckily per- 
haps for her, he thought that the best as- 
surance of love was a kiss. She did not 
revolt, or attempt to struggle with him ; 
but the hot blood flew over her entire face, 
and her lips were very cold to his, and she 
almost trembled in his grasp. Sir Griffin 
was not a man who could ever have been 
the adored of many women, but the in- 
stincts of his kind were strong enough 
within him to make him feel that she did 
not return his embrace with passion. He 
had found her to be very beautiful; but it 
seemed to him that she had never been so 
little beautiful as when thus pressed close 
to his bosom. ‘*Come,”’ he said, still 
holding her, ‘* you’ll give me a kiss?”’ 

**T did do it,’’ she said. 

‘“*No; nothing like it, Oh, if you 
won't, you know——.”’ 

On a sudden she made up her mind, and 
absolutely did kiss him. She would soon- 
er have leaped at the blackest, darkest, 
dirtiest river in the eounty. ‘‘ There,’’ 
she said, ‘* that will do,’’ gently extricat- 
ing herself from his arms. ‘Some girls 
are different, 1 know; but you must take 
me as l am, Sir Griffin; that is, if you do 
take me.”’ 

** Why can’t you drop the Sir?”’ 

**Oh yes; I can do that.’’ 

** And you do love me?’’ There was a 
pause, while she tried to swallow the lie. 
**Come; I’m not going to marry any girl 
who is ashawed to say that she loves me. 
I like a little flesh and blood. You do 
love me?” 

‘* Yes,” she said. The lie was told; 
and for the moment he had to be satisfied. 
But in his heart he didn’t believe her. It 
was all very well for her to say that she 
wasn’t like other girls. Why shouldn’t 
she be like other girls? It might, no 
doubt, suit her to be made Lady Tewett; 
but he wouldn’t make her Lady Tewett if 
she gave herself airs with him. She 
should lie on his breast and swear that she 





loved him beyond all the world, or else 
she should never be Lady Tewett. Differ- 
ent from other girls indeed! She should 
know that he was different from other 
men. Then he asked her to come and 
take a walk about the grounds. To that 
she made no objection. She would get 
her hat and be with him in a minute. 

But she was absent more than ten min- 
utes. When she was alone she stood be- 
fore her glass looking at herself, and then 
she burst into tears. Never before had 
she been thus polluted. ‘The embrace had 
disgusted her. It made her odious to her- 
self. And if this, the beginning of it, 
was so bad, how was she to drink the cup 
to the bitter dregs? Other girls, she 
knew, were fond of their lovers—some so 
fond of them that all moments of absence 
were moments, if not of pain, at any rate 
of regret. To her, as she stood there 
ready to tear herself because of the vile- 
ness of her own condition, it now seemed 
as though no such love as that were pos- 
sible to her. For the sake of this man 
who was to be her husband, she hated all 
men. Was not everything around her 
base, and mean, and sordid? She had 
understood thoroughly the quick divulg- 
ings of Mrs. Carbuncle’s tidings, the 
working of her aunt’s anxious mind. The 
man, now that he had been caught, was 
not to be allowed to escape. But how 
great would be the boon if he would es- | 
cape. How should she escape? And yet | 
she knew that she meant to go on and 
bear it all. Perhaps by study and due 
practice she might become—as were some 
others—a beast of prey and nothing more. 
The feeling that had made these few min- 
utes so inexpressibly loathsome to her 
might, perhaps, be driven from her heart. 
She washed the tears from her eyes with 
savage energy, and descended to her lover 
with a veil fastened closely under her hat. 
**T hope I haven’t kept you waiting,” she 
said. 

‘* Women always do,”’ he replied laugh- 
ing. ‘It gives them importance.” 

“Tt is not so with me, I can assure 
you. I will tell you the truth. I was 
agitated, and I cried.” 

““Oh, ay; I dare say.’? He rather 
liked the idea of having reduced the 
haughty Lucinda to tears. ** But you 
needn’t have been ashamed of my seeing 
it. As itis, [cansee nothing. You muss 
take that off presently,” 
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** Not now, Griffin.”? Oh, what a name 
it was! It seemed to blister her tongue 
as she used it without the usual prefix. 

‘*T never saw you tied up in that way 
befure. You don’t do it out hunting. 
I’ve seen you when the snow has been 
driving in your face, and you didn’t mind 
it—not so much as I did.”’ 

** You can’t be surprised that I should 
be agitated now.”’ 

“ But youre happy, ain’t you?” 

*Yes,”’? she said. The lie once told 
must of course be continued. 

“Upon my word, I don’t quite under- 
stand you,”’ said Sir Griffin. ‘* Look here, 
Lucinda; if you want to back out of it 
you can, you know.”’ 

“*If you ask me again, I will.’’ This 
was said with the old savage voice, and it 
at once reduced Sir Griflin to thraldom. 
To be rejected now would be the death of 
him. And should there come a quarrel, 
he was sure that it would seem to be that 
he had been rejected. 

**T suppose it’s all right,’’? he said; 
** only when a man is only thinking how 
he can make you happy, he doesn’t like 
to find nothing but crying.’’ After this 
there was but little more said between 
them befure they returned to the castle. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
LIFE AT PORTRAY. 


On the Monday Frank took his depart- 
ure. Everybody at the castle had liked 
him except Sir Griffin, who, when he had 
gone, remarked to Lucinda that he was an 
insufferable legal prig, and one of those 
chaps who think themselves somebody be- 
cause they are in Parliament. Lucinda 
had liked Frank, and said so very boldly. 
**[ see what it is,’’ replied Sir Griffin; 
‘you always like the people I don’t.” 
When he was going, Lizzie left her hand 
in his for a moment, and gaye one look 
up into his eyes. ‘* When is Lucy to be 
made blessed?’’ she asked. ‘‘I don’t 
know that Lucy will ever be made 
blessed,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but I am sure I 
hope she will.’”? Not a word more was 
said, and he returned to London. 

After that Mrs. Carbuncle and Lucinda 
remained at Portray Castle till after 
Christmas, greatly overstaying the origi- 
nal time fixed for their visit. Lord George 
and Sir Griilin went and returned, and 
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went again and returned again. There 
was much hunting and a great many love 
passages, which need not be recorded 
here. More than once during these six or 
seven weeks there arose a quarrel, bitter, 
loud, and pronounced, between Sir Griffin 
and Lucinda; but Lord George and Mrs. 
Carbuncle between them managed to 
throw oil upon the waters, and when 
Christmas came the engagement was still 
an engagement. The absolute suggestion 
that it should be broken, and abandoned, 
and thrown to the winds, always came 
from Lucinda; and Sir Griffin, when he 
found that Lucinda was in earnest, would 
again be moved by his old desires, and 
would determine that he would have the 
thing he wanted. Once he behaved with 
such coarse brutality that nothing but an 
abject apology would serve the turn. He 
made the abject apology, and after that 
became conscious that his wings were 
clipped, and that he must do as he was 
bidden. Lord George took him away, and 
brought him back again, and blew him 
up; and at last, under pressure from Mrs. 
Carbuncle, made him consent to the fixing 
ofaday. The marriage was to take place 
during the first week in April. When 
the party moved from Portray he was to 
go up to London and see his lawyer. Set- 
tlements were to be arranged, and some- 
thing was to be fixed as to future resi- 
dence. 

In the midst of all this Lucinda was 
passive as regarded the making of the ar- 
rangements, but very troublesome to those 
around her as to her immediate mode of 
life. Even to Lady Eustace she was curt 
and uncivil. To her aunt she was at 
times ferocious. She told Lord George 
more than once to his face that he was 
hurrying her to perdition. ‘‘ What the 
d is it you want?”’ Lord George said 
to her. ‘‘ Not to be married to this man.’’ 
‘* But you have accepted him. I didn’t 
ask you to take him. You don’t want to 
go into a workhouse, I suppose?’’? Then 
she rode so hard that all the Ayrshire 
lairds were startled out cf their propriety, 
and there was a general fear that she 
would meet some terrible accident. And 
Lizzie, instigated by jealousy, learned to 
ride as hard, and as they rode against 
each other every day, there was a turmoil 
in the hunt. Morgan, scratching his 
head, declared that he had known ‘‘ drunk- 
en rampaging men,’’ but had never seen 
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ladies so wicked. Lizzie did come down 
rather badly at one wall, and Lucinda got 
herself jammed against a gate-post. But 
when Christmas was come and gone, and 
Portray Castle had been left empty, no 
very bad accident had occurred. 

A great friendship had sprung up be- 
tween Mrs. Carbuncle and Lizzie, so that 
both had become very communicative. 
Whether both or either had been candid 
may, perhaps, be doubted. Mrs. Car- 
buncle had been quite confidential in dis- 
cussing with her friend the dangerous 
varieties of Lucinda’s humors, and the 
dreadful aversion which she still seemed 
to entertain for Sir Griffin. But then 
these humors and this aversion were so 
visible, that they could not well be con- 
cealed ; and what can be the use of con- 
fidential communications if things are 
kept back which the confidante would see 
even if they were not told? ‘‘ She would 
be just like that, whoever the man was,”’ 
said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

**T supose so,’’ said Lizzie, wondering 
at such a phenomenon in female nature. 
But with this fact, understood between 
them to be a fact—namely, that Lucinda 
would be sure to hate any man whom she 
might accept—they both agreed that the 
marriage had better go on. 

‘*She must take a husband some day, 
you know,”’ said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

** Of course,’’ said Lizzie. 

‘© With her good looks, it would be out 
of the question that she shouldn’t be 
married.”’ 

** Quite out of the question, 
Lizzie. 

** AndI really don’t see how she’s to do 
better. It’s her nature, you know. I 
have had enough of it, I can tell you. 
And at the pension, near Paris, they 
couldn’t break her in at all. Nobody 
could ever break her in. You see it in 
the way she rides.”’ 

‘*] suppose Sir Griffin must do it,’’ 
said Lizzie, laughing. 

** Well—that, or the other thing, you 
know.’’ But there was no doubt about 
this—whoever might break or be broken, 
the marriage must goon. ‘If you don’t 
persevere with one like her, Lady Eus- 
tace, nothing can be done.’’ Lizzie quite 
concurred. What did it matter to her 
who should break, or who be broken, if 
she could only sail her own little bark 
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without dashing it on the rocks? Rocks 


there were. She dida’t quite know what 
to make of Lord George, who certainly 
was a Corsair—who had said some very 
pretty things to her, quite a la Corsair. 
But in the meantime, from certain rumors 
that she heard, she believed that Frank 
had given up, or at least was intending 
to give up, the little chit who was living 
with Lady Linlithgow. There had been 
something of a quarrel—so, at least, she 
had heard through Miss Macnulty, with 
whom Lady Linlithgow still occasionally 
corresponded in spite of their former 
breaches. From Frank Lizzie heard re- 
peatedly, but Frank in his letters never 
mentioned the name of Lucy Morris. 
Now, if there should be a division be- 
tween Frank and Lucy, then, she thought, 
Frank would return to her. And if so, 
for a permanent holding rock of pro- 
tection in the world, her cousin Frank 
would be at any rate safer than the Cor- 
sair. 

Lizzie and Mrs. Carbuncle had quite 
come to understand each other comfertably 
about money. It suited Mrs. Carbuncle 
very well to remain at Portray. It was 
no longer necessary that she should carry 
Lucinda about in search of game to be 
run down. Theone head of game needed 
had been run down, such as it was—not, 
indeed, a very noble stag; but the stag 
had been accepted; and a home for her- 
self and her niece, which should have 
about it a sufficient air of fashion to 
satisfy public opinion—out of London— 
better still, in Scotland, belonging to a 
person with a title, enjoying the appur- 
tenances of wealth, and one to which 
Lord George and Sir Griffin could have 
access—was very desirable. But it was 
out of the question that Lady Eustace 
should bear all the expense. Mrs. Car- 
buncle undertook to find the stables, and 
did pay for that rick of hay and for the 
cartload of forage which had made Liz- 
zie’s heart quake as she saw it dragged 
up the hill towards her own granaries. 
It is very comfortable when all these 
things are clearly understood. Early in 
January they were all to go back to Lon- 
don. Then for a while—up to the period 
of Lucinda’s marriage—Lizzie was to be 
Mrs. Carbuncle’s guest at the small house 
in May Fair, but Lizzie was to keep the 
carriage. There came at last to be some 
little attempt, perhaps, at a hard bargain 
at the hand of each lady, in which Mrs. 
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Carbuncle, as the elder, probably got the 
advantage. There wasa question about 
the liveries in London. ‘The footman 
there must appertain to Mrs. Carbuncle, 
whereas the coachman would as neces- 
sarily be one of Lizzie’s retainers. Mrs. 
Carbuncle assented at last to finding the 
double livery—but, like a prudent woman, 
arranged to get her quid pro quo. ‘* You 
can add something, you know, to the 
present you'll have to give Lucinda. Lu- 
cinda shall choose something up to forty 
pounds.”’ ‘* We'll say thirty,’’ said 
Lizzie, who was beginning to know the 
value of money. ‘ Split the difference,”’ 
said Mrs. Carbuncle, with a pleasant 
little burst of laughter—and the differ- 
ence was split. That the very neat and 
even dandified appearance of the groom 
who rode out hunting with them should 
be provided at the expense of Mrs. Car- 
buncle was quite understood ; but it was 
equally well understood that Lizzie was 
to provide the horse on which he rode, on 
every third day. It adds greatly to the 
comfort of friends living together when 
these things are accurately settled. 

Mr. Emilius remained longer than had 
been anticipated, and did not go till Lord 
George and Sir Griffin took their depart- 
ure. It was observed that he never spoke 
of his wife; and yet Mrs. Carbuncle was 
almost sure that she had heard of such a 
lady. He had made himself very agreea- 
ble, and was, either by art or nature, a 
courteous man, one who paid compliments 
to ladies. It was true, however, that he 
sometimes startled his hearers by things 
which might have been considered to bor- 
der on coarseness if they had not been 
said by aclergyman. Lizzie had an idea 
that he intended to marry Miss Macnulty. 
And Miss Macuulty certainly received his 
attentions with pleasure. In these cir- 
cumstances his prolonged stay at the cas- 
tle was not questioned ; but when toward 
the end of November Lord George and Sir 
Griffin tcok their departure, he was obliged 
to return to his flock. 

On the great subject of the diamonds 
Lizzie had spoken her mind freely to Mrs. 
Carbuncle early in the days of their friend- 
ship—immediately, that is, after the bar- 
gaining had been completed. ‘‘ Ten 
thousand pounds! ”’ ejaculated Mrs. Car- 
buncle, opening wide her eyes. Lizzie 
nodded her head thrice, in token of reit- 
erated assurance. ‘‘ Do you mean that 
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you really know their value?’’ The la- 
dies at this time were closeted together, 
and were discussing many things in the 
closest confidence. 

‘* They were valued for me by jewel- 
lers.”’ 

** Ten thousand pounds! And Sir Flo- 
rian gave them to you?”’ 

** Put them round my neck, and told me 
they were to be mine, always,” 

** Generous man! ”” 

** Ah, if you had but known him! ”’ said 
Lizzie, just touching her eye with her 
handkerchief. 

‘*T daresay. And now the people claim 
them. I’m not a bit surprised at that, 
my dear. I should have thought a man 
couldn’t give away so much as that, not 
just as one makes a present that costs 
forty or fifty pounds.’’ Mrs, Carbuncle 
could not resist the opportunity of show- 
ing that she did not think so very much 
of that coming thirty-five-pound ‘ gift ”’ 
for which the bargain had been made. 

** That’s what they say. And they say 
ever so many other things besides. They 
mean to prove that it’s an—heirloom.”’ 

** Perhaps it is.’’ 

** But it isn’t. My cousin Frank, who 
knows more about law than any other man 
in London, says that they can’t make a 
necklace an heirloom, If it was a brooch or 
a ring, it would be different. Idon’t quite 
understand it, but it is so.”’ 

“It's a pity Sir Florian didn’t say 
something about it in his will,’’ suggested 
Mrs. Carbuncle. 

** But he did; at least, not just about 
the necklace.”” Then Lady Eustace ex- 
plained the nature of her late husband’s 
will, as far as it regarded chattels to be 
found in the castle of Portray at the time 
of his death; and added the fiction, which 
had now become common to her, as to the 
necklace having been given to her in Scot- 
land. ; 

‘*T shouldn’t let them have it,’’ said 
Mrs. Carbuncle. 

‘*T don’t mean,”’ said Lizzie. 

‘*T should sell them,’’ said Mrs. Car- 
buncle. 

* But why ?”’ 

** Because there are so many accidents. 
A woman should be very rich indeed be- 
fore she allows herself to walk about with 
ten thousand pounds upon her shoulders. 
Suppose somebody broke into the house 
and stole them. And if they were sold, 
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my dear, so that some got to Paris, and 
others to St. Petersburg, and others to 
New York, they’d have to give it up 
then.”’ Before the discussion was over 
Lizzie tripped up stairs and brought the 
necklace down and put it on Mrs. Car- 
buncle’s neck. ‘* I shouldn’t like to have 
such property in my house, my dear,”’ 
continued Mrs. Carbuncle. ‘‘ Of course 
diamonds are very nice. Nothing is so 
nice. And if a person hada proper place 
to keep them, and all that id 

‘*T’ve a very strong iron case,’’ said 
Lizzie. 

‘** But they should be at the bank, or at 
the jeweller’s, or somewhere quite—quite 
safe. People might steal the case and all. 
If I were you, I should sell them.” It 
was explained to Mrs. Carbuncle on that 
oceasion that Lizzie had brought them 
down with her in the train from London, 
and that she intended to take them back 
in the same way. ‘‘ There’s nothing the 
thieves would find easier than to steal them 
on the way,’ said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

It was some days after this that there 
came down to her by post some terribly 
frightful documents, which were the first 
results, as far as she was concerned, of 
the filing of a bill in Chancery ; which 
hostile proceeding was, in truth, effected 
by the unaided energy of Mr. Camper- 
down, although Mr. Camperdown put 
himself forward simply as an instrument 
used by the trustees of the Eustace prop- 
erty. Within eight days she was to enter 
an appearance, or go through some pre- 
liminary ceremony toward showing why 
she should not surrender her diamonds to 
the Lord Chancellor, or to one of those 
satraps of his, the Vice-Chancellors, or 
to some other terrible myrmidon. Mr. 
Camperdown in his letter explained that 
the service of this document upon her in 
Seotland would amount to nothing, even 
were he to send it down by a messenger ; 
but that no doubt she would send it to 
her attorney, who would see the expedi- 
ency of avoiding exposure by accepting 
the service. Of all which explanation 
Lizzie did not understand one word. 
Messrs. Camperdowns’ letter and the doc- 
ument which it contained did frighten her 
considerably, although the matter had 
been discussed so often that she had ac- 
customed herself to declare that no such 
bugbear as that should have any influence 
on her. She had asked Frank whether, in 





the event of such missiles reaching her, 
she might send them to him. He had 
told her that they should be at once placed 
in the hands of her attorney ; and conse- 
quently she now sent them to Messrs. 
Mowbray and Mopus, with a very short 
note from herself. ‘* Lady Eustace pre- 
sents her compliments to Messrs. Mow- 
bray and Mopus, and encloses some papers 
she has received about her diamonds. 
They are her own diamonds, given to her 
by her late husband. Please do what is 
proper, but Mr. Camperdown ought to be 
made to pay all the expenses.’’ 

She had, no doubt, allowed herself to 
hope that no further steps would be taken 
in the matter; and the very name of the 
Vice-Chancellor did for a few hours chill 
the blood at her heart. In those few 
hours she almost longed to throw the 
necklace into the sea, feeling sure that, if 
the diamonds were absolutely lost, there 
must be altogether an end of the matter. 
But, by degrees, her courage returned to 
her, as she remembered that her cousin 
had told her that, as far as he could see, 
the necklace was legally her own. Her 
cousin had, of course, been deceived by 
the lies which she had repeated to him; 
but lies which had been efficacious with 
him might be efficacious with others. 
Who could prove that Sir Florian had not 
taken the diamonds to Scotland, and given 
them to her there, in that very house 
which was now her own? 

She told Mrs. Carbuncle of the missiles 
which had been hurled at her from the 
London courts of law, and Mrs. Car- 
buncle evidently thought that the dia- 
monds were as good as gone. ‘‘ Then I 
suppose you can’t sell them,”’ said she. 

‘© Yes I could; I could sell them to- 
morrow. What is to hinder me? Sup- 
pose I took them to jewellers in Paris?” 

“The jewellers would think you had 
stolen them.”’ 

‘“‘T didn’t steal them,’’ said Lizzie. 
‘¢ They’re my very own, Frank says that 
nobody can take them away from me. 
Why shouldn’t a man give his wife a dia- 
mond necklace as well as a diamond ring? 
That’s what I can’t understand. What 
may he give her so that men shan’t come 
and worry her life out of her in this way? 
As for an heirloom, anybody who knows 
anything, knows it can’t be an heirloom. 
A pot or a pan may be an heirloom; but a 
diamond necklace cannot be an heirloom, 
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Everybody knows that, that knows any- 
thing.”’ 

‘*T dare say it will all come right,” said 
Mrs. Carbuncle, who did not in the least 
believe Lizzie’s law about the pot and 
pan. 

In the first week in January Lord 
George and Sir Griffin returned to the 
castle with the view of travelling up to 
London with the three ladies. This ar- 
rangement was partly thrown over by cir- 
cumstances, as Sir Griffin was pleased to 
leave Portray two days before the others 
and to travel by himself. There was a 
bitter quarrel between Lucinda and her 
lover, and it was understood afterwards by 
Lady Eustace that Sir Griffin had had a 
few words with Lord George; but what 
those few words were, she never quite 
knew. ‘There was no open rupture be- 
tween the two gentlemen, but Sir Griffin 
showed his displeasure to the ladies, who 
were more likely to bear patiently his 
ill-humor in the present circumstances 
than was Lord George. When a man 
has shown himself to be so far amena- 
ble to feminine authority as to have put 
himself in the way of matrimony, ladies 
will bear a great deal from him. There 
was nothing which Mrs. Carbuncle would 
not endure from Sir Griffin, just at pres- 
ent; and, on behalf of Mrs. Carbuncle, 
even Lizzie was long-suffering. It can- 
not, however, be said that this Petruchio 
had as yet tamed his own peculiar shrew. 
Lucinda was as savage as ever, and would 
snap and snarl, and almost bite. Sir 
Griffin would snarl too, and say very 
bearish things. But when it came to the 
point of actual quarrelling, he would be- 
come sullen, and in his sullenness would 
yield. 

“*T don’t see why Carruthers should 
have it all his own way,”’ he said, one 
hunting morning, to Lucinda. 

**T don’t care twopence who have their 
way,’’ said Lucinda. ‘‘I mean to have 
mine ; that’s all.’’ 

‘‘T’m not speaking about you. I call 
it downright interference on his part. 
And I do think you give way to him. 
You never do anything that I suggest.”’ 

‘*You never suggest anything that I 
like to do,’ said Lucinda. 

‘* That’s a pity,’’said Sir Griffin, ‘* con- 
sidering that I shall have to suggest so 
many things that you will have to do.” 
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‘‘[ don’t know that at all,” said Lu- 
cinda. 

Mrs. Carbuncle came up during the 
quarrel, meaning to throw oil upon the 
waters. ‘* What children you are!’’ she 
said laughing. ‘“ As if each of you won't 
have to do what the other suggests.”’ 

‘* Mrs. Carbuncle,” began Sir Griffin, 
**if you will have the great kindness not 
to endeavor to teach me what my con- 
duct should be now or at any future 
time, I shall take it as a kindness.’’ 

‘Sir Griffin, pray don’t quarrel with 
Mrs. Carbuncle,” said Lizzie. 

** Lady Eustace, if Mrs. Carbuncle in- 
terferes with me, I shall quarrel with 
her. I have borne a great deal more of 
this kind of thing than I like. I’m not 
going to be told this and told that because 
Mrs. Carbuncle happens to be the aunt of 
the future Lady Tewett—if it should come 
to that. I'm not going to marry a whole 
family ; and the less I have of this kind 
of thing the more likely it is that I shall 
come up to scratch when the time is up.’’ 

Then Lucinda rose and spoke. ‘ Sir 
Griffin Tewett,’’? she said, ‘‘ there is not 
the slightest necessity that you should 
‘come up to scratch.’ I wonder that I 
have not as yet been able to make you un- 
derstand that if it will suit your conve- 
nience to break off our match, it will not in 
the least interfere with mine. And let 
me tell you this, Sir Griffin, that any 
repetition of your unkindness to my aunt 
will make me utterly refuse to see you 
again.”’ 

** Of course you like her better than you 
do me.”’ 

** A great deal better,’ said Lucinda. 

“If I stand that I’ll be ——,”’ said Sir 
Griffin, leaving the room. And he left 
the castle, sleeping that night in the inn 
at Kilmarnock. The day, however, was 
passed in hunting; and though he said 
nothing to either of the three ladies, it 
was understood by them as they returned 
to Portray that there was to be no quarrel. 
Lord George and Sir Griffin had discussed 
the matter, and Lord George took upon 
himself to say that there was no quarrel. 
On the morning but one following, there 
came a note from Sir Griffin to Lucinda, 
just as they were leaving home for their 
journey up to London, in which Sir 
Griffin expressed his regret if he had said 
anything displeasing to Mrs. Carbuncle. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


Somernine as to the jewels had been 
told to Lord George; and this was quite 
necessary, as Lord George intended to 
travel with the ladies from Portray to 
London. Of course he had heard of the 
diamonds, as who had not? He had 
heard too of Lord Fawn, and knew why 
it was that Lord Fawn had peremptorily 
refused to carry out his engagement. 
But, till he was told by Mrs. Carbuncle, 
he did not know that the diamonds were 
then kept within the castle, nor did he un- 
derstand that it would be part of his duty 
to guard them on their way back to Lon- 
don. ‘‘They are worth ever so much, 
ain't they?’’ he said to Mrs. Carbuncle, 
when she first gave him the information. 

‘“*Ten thousand pounds,” said Mrs. 
Carbuncle, almost with awe. 

**T don’t believe a word of it,”’ said 
Lord George. 

‘** She says that they’ve been valued at 
that, since she’s had them.’’ 

Lord George owned to himself that such 
a necklace was worth having, as also, no 
doubt, were Portray Castle and the in- 
come arising from the estate, even though 
they could be held in possession only for a 
single life. Hithertoin his very checkered 
career he had escaped the trammels of 
matrimony, and among his many modes 
of life had hardly even suggested to him- 
self the expediency of taking a wife with 
a fortune, and then settling down for the 
future, if submissively, still comfortably. 
To say that he had never looked forward 
to such a marriage as a possible future 
arrangement, would probably be incorrect. 
‘’o men such as Lord George it is too easy 
a result of a career to be altogether ban- 
ished from the mind. But no attempt 
had ever yet been made, nor had any 
special lady ever been so far honored in 
his thoughts as to be connected in them 
with any vague ideas which he might 
have formed on the subject. But now it 
did occur to him that Portray Castle was 
a place in which he could pass two or 
three months annually without ennui; 
and that if he were to marry, little Lizzie 
Eustace would do as well as any other 
woman with money whom he might 
chance to meet. He did not say all this 
to anybody, and therefore cannot be ac- 


cused of vanity. He was the last man in 


: the world to speak on such a subject to 


any one. And as even Lizzie certainly 
bestowed upon him many of her smiles, 
much of her poetry, and some of her con- 
fidence, it cannot be said that he was not 
justified in his views. But then she was 
such an—‘ infernal little liar.’’ Lord 
George was quite able to discoverso much 
of her. 

‘*She does lie, certainly,’ said Mrs. 
Carbuncle, ‘* but then who doesn’t ? ”’ 

On the morning of their departure the 
box with the diamonds was brought down 
into the hall just as they were about to 
depart. The tall London footman again 
brought it down, and deposited it on one 
of the oak hall-chairs, as though it were 
a thing so heavy that he could hardly 
stagger along with it. How Lizzie did 
hate the man as she watched him, and re- 
gret that she had not attempted to carry 
it down herself. She had been with her 
diamonds that morning, and had had 
them out of the box and into it. Few 
days passed on which she did not handle 
them and gaze at them. Mrs. Carbuncle 
had suggested that the box, with all her 
diamonds in it, might be stolen from her, 
and as she thought of this her heart al- 
most sank within her. When she had 
them once again in London she would 
take some steps to relieve herself from 
this embarrassment of carrying about with 
her so great a burden of care. ‘he man, 
with a vehement show of exertion, de- 
posited the box on a chair, and then 
groaned aloud. Lizzie knew very well 
that she could lift the box by her own un- 
aided exertions, and the groan was at any 
rate unnecessary. 

‘*Supposing somebody were to steal 
that on the way,’ said Lord George to 
her, not in his pleasantest tone. 

** Do not suggest anything so horrible,” 
said Lizzie, trying to laugh. 

**T shouldn’t like it at all,’’ said Lord 
George. 

** 1 don’t think it would make me a bit 
unhappy. You’ve heard about it all. 
There never was such a persecution. I 
often say that I should be well pleased to 
take the bauble and fling it into the ocean 
waves.” 

‘*T should like to be a mermaid and 
catch it,’’ said Lord George. 

** And what better would you be? 
Such things are all vanity and vexation 
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of spirit. I hate the shining thing.” 
And she hit the box with the whip she 
held in her hand. 

It had been arranged that the party 
should sleep at Carlisle. It consisted of 
Lord George, the three ladies, the tall 
man servant, Lord George’s own man, 
and the two maids. Miss Macnulty, with 
the heir and the nurses, were to remain 
at Portray for yet a while longer. The 
iron box was again put into the carriage, 
and was used by Lizzie as a footstool. 
This might have been very well, had there 
been no necessity for changing their 
train. At Troon the porter behaved well, 
and did not struggle muchas he carried it 
from the carriage on to the platform. 
But at Kilmarnock, where they met the 
train from Glasgow, the big footman inter- 
fered again, and the scene was performed 
under the eyes of a crowd of people. It 
seemed to Lizzie that Lord George almost 
encouraged the struggling, as though he 
were in league with the footman to annoy 
her. But there was no further change 
between Kilmarnock and Carlisle, and 
they managed to make themselves very 
comfortable. Lunch had been provided ; 
for Mrs. Carbuncle was a woman who 
cared for such things, and Lord George 
also liked a glass of champagne in the 
middle of the day. Lizzie professed to be 
perfectly indifferent on such matters ; but 
nevertheless she enjoyed her lunch, and al- 
lowed Lord George to press upon her a sec- 
ond,and perhapsa portion ofa third glass 
of wine. Even Lucinda was roused up from 
her general state of apathy, and permit- 
ted herself to forget Sir Griffin for a while. 

During this journey to Carlisle Lizzie 
Eustace almest made up her mind that 
Lord George was the very Corsair she had 
been expecting ever since she had mas- 
tered Lord Byron’s great poem. He had 
a way of doing things and of saying 
things, of proclaiming himself to be mas- 
ter, and at the same time of making him- 
self thoroughly agreeable to his depend- 
ants, and especially to the one dependant 
whom he most honored at the time, which 
exactly suited Lizzie’s ideas of what a 
man should be. And then he possessed 
that utter indifference to all conventions 
and laws, which is the great prerogative 
of Corsairs. He had no reverence for 
aught divine or human, which is a great 
thing. The Queen and Parliament, the 
bench of bishops, and even the police, 
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were to him just so many fungi and para- 
sites, and noxious vapors, and false hypo- 
crites. Such were the names by which he 
ventured to call these bugbears of the 
world. It was so delightful to live witha 
man who himself had a title of his own, 
but who could speak of dukes and mar- 
quises as being quite despicable by reason 
of their absurd position. And as they be- 
came gay and free after their luncheon he 
expressed almost as much contempt for 
honesty as for dukes, and showed clearly 
that he regarded matritaony and mar- 
quises to be equally vain and useless. 
‘* How dare you say such things in our 
hearing?” exclaimed Mrs. Carbuncle. 

‘**T assert that if mea and women were 
really true, no vows would be needed; 
and if no vows, then no marriage vows. 
Do you believe such vows are kept? ”’ 

‘© Yes,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle enthusias- 
tically. 

**T don’t,’’ said Lucinda. 

‘Nor J,’’ said the Corsair. ‘* Who 
can believe that a woman will always love 
her husband because she swears she will? 
The oath is false on the face of it.’’ 

‘* But women must marry,’’ said Lizzie. 
The Corsair declared freely that he did not 
see any such necessity. 

And then, though it could hardly be 
said that this Corsair was a handsome 
man, still he had fine Corsair eyes, full of 
expression and determination, eyes that 
eould look love and bloodshed almost at 
the same time; and then he had those 
manly properties—power, bigness, and 
apparent boldness—which belong to a Cor- 
sair. To be hurried about the world by 
such a man, treated sometimes with 
crushing severity, and at others with the 
tenderest love, not to be spoken to for one 
fortnight, and then to be embraced perpet- 
ually for another, to be cast every now 
and then into some abyss of despair by his 
rashness, and then raised to a pinnaele of 
human joy by his courage—that, thought 
Lizzie, would be the kind of life which 
would suit her poetical temperament. 
But then, how would it be with her if 
the Corsair were to take to hurrying about 
the world without carrying her with him, 
and were to do so always at her expense? 
Perhaps he might hurry about the world 
and take somebody else with him. Medo- 
ra, if Lizzie remembered rightly, had had 
no jointure or private fortune. But yet a 
woman must risk something if the spirit 
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of poetry is to be allowed any play at all! 
** And now these weary diamonds again,”’ 
said Lord George, as the carriage was 
stopped against the Carlisle platform. 
‘*T suppose they must go into your bed- 
room, Lady Eustace? ”’ 

‘*T wish you’d let the man put the box 
in yours, just for this night,’’ said Lizzie. 

**No, not if [I know it,’’ said Lord 
George. And then he explained. Such 
property would be quite as liable to be 
stolen when in his custody as it would in 
hers ; but if stolen while in his would en- 
tail upon him a grievous vexation which 
would by no means lessen the effect of her 
loss. She did not understand him, but 
finding that he was quite in earnest she 
directed that the boxshould be again taken 
to her own chamber. Lord George sug- 
gested that it should be intrusted to the 
landlord ; and for a moment or two Lizzie 
submitted to the idea. But she stood for 
that moment thinking of it, and then de- 
cided that the box should go to her own 
room. ‘* There’s no knowing what that 
Mr. Camperdown mightn’t do,” she whis- 
pered to Lord George. The porter and 
the tall footman, between them, staggered 
along under their load, and the iron box 
was again deposited in the bedroom of the 
Carlisle inn. 

The evening at Carlisle was spent very 
pleasantly. The ladies agreed that they 
would not dress—but of course they did 
so with more or less of care. Lizzie made 
herself to look very pretty, though the 
skirt of the gown in which she came down 
was that which she had worn during the 
journey. Pointing this out with much 
triumph, she accused Mrs. Carbuncle and 
Lucinda of great treachery, in that they 
had not adhered to any vestige of their 
travelling raiment. But the rancor was 
not vehement, and the evening was passed 
pleasantly. Lord George was infinitely 
petted by the three Houris around him, 
and Lizzie called him a Corsair to his face. 
‘* And you are the Medora,’”’ said Mrs. 
Carbuncle. 

**Oh no. That is your place, certain- 
ly,’’ said Lizzie. 

‘* What a pity Sir Griffin isn’t here,’’ 
said Mrs. Carbuncle, ‘* that we might call 
him the Giaour.’’ Lucinda shuddered, 
without any attempt at concealing her 
shudder. ‘‘ That’s all very well, Lucinda, 
but I think Sir Griffin would make a very 
good Giaour.”’ 

51 
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** Pray don’t, aunt. 
all just for a moment.” 

* 1 wonder what Sir Griffin would say 
if he was to hear this,’’ said Lord George. 

Late in the evening Lord George stroll- 
éd out, and of course all the ladies dis- 
cussed his character in hisabsence. Mrs. 
Carbuncle declared that he was the soul 
of honor. In regard to her own feeling 
for him, she averred that no woman had 
ever had a truer friend. Any other senti- 
ment was of course out of the question, 
for was she not a married woman? Had 
it not been for that accident Mrs. Carbun- 
cle really thought that she could have 
given her heart to Lord George. Lucinda 
declared that she always regarded him as 
a kind of supplementary father. ‘‘ I sup- 
pose he is a year or two older than Sir 
Griffin,’ said Lizzie. ‘* Lady Eustace, 
why should you make me unhappy ?”’ said 
Lucinda. Then Mrs. Carbuncle explained 
that whereas Sir Griffin was not yet thir- 
ty, Lord George was over forty. ‘* All I 
can say is, he doesn’t look it,’’ urged 
Lady Eustace enthusiastically. ‘* Those 
sort of men never do,”’ said Mrs. Carbun- 
cle. Lord George, when he returned, was 
greeted with an allusion to angels’ wings, 
and would have been a good deal spoiled 
among them were it in the nature of sucit 
an article to receive injury. As soon as 
the clock had struck ten the ladies all 
went away to their beds. 

Lizzie, when she was in her own room, 
of course found her maid waiting for her. 
It was necessarily part of the religion of 
such a woman as Lizzie Eustace that she 
could not go to bed, or change her cluthes, 
or get up in the morning, without the as- 
sistance of her own young woman. She 
would not like to have it thought that she 
could stick a pin into her own belongings 
without such assistance. Nevertheless it 
was often the case with her that she was 
anxious to get rid of her girl’s attendance. 
It had been so on this morning and before 
dinner, and was so now again. She was 
secret in her movements, and always had 
some recess in her boxes and bags and 
dressing apparatuses to which she did not 
ehoose that Miss Patience Crabstick 
should have access. She was careful 
about her letters, and very careful about 
her money. And then as to that iron box 
in which the diamonds were kept! Pa- 
tience Crabstick had never yet seen the 
inside of it. Moreover it may be said, 
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either on Lizzie's behaif or to her disered- 
it, as the reader may be pleased to take 
it, that she was quite able to dress her- 
self, to brush her own hair, to take off her 
own clothes ; and that she was not, either 
by nature or education, an ineapable 
young woman. But that honor and glory 
demanded it, she would almost as lief 
have had no Patience Crabstick to pry 
into her most private matters. All which 
Crabstick knew, and would often declare 
her missus to be ‘of all missuses the 
most slyest and least come-at-able.”? On 
this present night she was very soon des- 
patched to her own chamber. Lizzie, 
however, took one careful look at the iron 
box before the girl was sent away. 

Crabstick, on this oceasion, had not far 
to go to seek her own couch. Alongside 
of Lizzie’s larger chamber there was a 
small room, a dressing-room with a bed in 
it, which, for this night, was devoted to 
Crabstick’s accommodation. Of course 
she departed from attendance on her mis- 
tress by the door which opened from the 
one room to the other; but this had no 
sooner been closed than Crabstick descend- 
ed to complete the amusements of the 
evening. Lizzie, when she was alone, 
bolted both the doors on the mside, and 
then quickly retired to rest. Some short 
prayer she said, with her knees close to 
the iron box. Then she put certain arti- 
cles of property under her pillow, her 
watch and chain, and the rings from her 
fingers, and a packet which she had drawn 
from her travelling-desk, and was soon in 
bed, thinking that, as she fell away to 
sleep, she would revolve in her mind that 
question of the Corsair. would it be good 
to trust herself and all her belongings to 
one who might perhaps take her belong- 
ings away, but leave herself behind? The 
subject was not unpleasant, and while she 
was considering it she fell asleep. 

It was, perhaps, about two in the morn- 
ing when a man, very efficient at the 
trade which he was then following, knelt 
outside Lady Eustace’s door, and, with a 
delicately-made saw, aided probably by 
some other equally well-finished tools, ab- 
solutely cut out that portion of the bed- 
room door on which the bolt was fastened. 
He must have known the spot exactly, for 
he did not doubt a moment as he com- 
menced his work, and yet there was 
nothing on the exterior of the door to 
show where the bolt was placed. The bit 
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was cut out without the slightest noise, 
and then, when the door was opened, was 
placed just inside upon the floor. The 
man then with perfectly noiseless step en- 
tered the room, knelt again—just where 
poor Lizzie had knelt as she said her 
prayers—so that he might the more easily 
raise the iron box without a struggle, and 
left the room with it in his arms without 
disturbing the lovely sleeper. He then 
descended the stairs, passed into the cof- 
fee-room at the bottom of them, and hand- 
ed the box through an open window toa 
man who was crouching on the outside in 
the dark. He then followed the box, 
pulled down the window, put on a pair 
of boots which his friend had ready for 
him; and the two, after lingering a few 
moments in the shade of the dark wall, 
retreated with their prize round a corner. 
The night itself was almost pitch-dark, 
and very wet. It was as nearly black 
with darkness as a night can be. So far, 
the enterprising adventurers had been 
successful, and we will now Jeave them in 
their chosen retreat, engaged on the long- 
er operation of forcing open the iron safe. 
For it had been arranged between them 
that the 1ron safe should be opened then 
and there. Though the weight to him 
who had taken it out of Lizzie’s room had 
not been oppressive, as it had oppressed 
the tall serving-man, it might still have 
been an incumbrance to géntlemen in- 
tending to travel by railway with as little 
observation as possibie. ‘They were, how- 
ever, well supplied with tools, and we 
will leave them at their work. 

On the next moining Lizzie was awa- 
kened earlier than she had expected, and 
found not only Patience Crabstick in her 
bedroom, but also a chambermaid, and 
the wife of the manager of the hotel. 
The story was soon told to her. Her room 
had been broken open, and her treasure 
was gone. The party had intended to 
breakfast at their leisure, and proceed to 
London by a train leaving Carlisle in the 
middle of the day; but they were soon 
disturbed from their rest. Lady Eustace 
had hardly time to get her slippers from 
her feet, and to wrap herself in her dress- 
ing-gown, to get rid of her dishevelled 
nightcap, and make herself just fit for pub- 
lic view, before the manager of the hotel, 
and Lord George, and the tall footman, 
and the boots were in her bedroom. It 
was too plainly manifest to them all that 
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the diamonds were gone. The superin- 
tendent of the Carlisle police was there 
almost as soon as the others; and follow- 
ing him very quickly came the important 
gentleman who was at the head of the 
constabulary of the county. 

Lizzie, when she first heard the news, 
was awe-struck rather than outwardly de- 
monstrative of grief. ‘* There has been a 
regular plot,”’ said Lord George. Captain 
Fitzmaurice, the gallant chief, nodded his 
head. ‘* Plot enough,” said the superin- 
tendent, who did not mean to confide his 
thoughts to any man, or to exempt any 
human being from his suspicion. The 
manager of the hotel was very angry, and 
at first did not restrain his anger. Did 
not everybody know that if articles of 
value were brought into a hotel they 
should be handed over to the safe keeping 
of the manager? He almost seemed to 
think that Lizzie had stolen her own box 
of diamonds. ‘* My dear fellow,’’ said 
Lord George, ‘* nobody is saying a word 
against you or your house.”’ 

** No, my lord; but al 

** Lady Eustace is not blaming you, and 
do not you blame anybody else,’”’ said 
Lord George. ‘‘ Let the police do what is 
right.” 

At last the men retreated, and Lizzie 
was left with Patience and Mrs. Carbun- 
cle. But even then she did not give way 
to her grief, but sat upon the bed awe- 
struck and mute. ‘‘ Perhaps [ had bet- 
ter get dressed,’’ she said at last. 

‘*T feared how it might be,”’ said Mrs. 
Carbuncle, holding Lizzie’s hand affection- 
ately. 

** Yes ; you said so.”” 

‘‘ The prize was so great.”’ 

‘*T was always a-telling my lady—— 
began Crabstick. 

‘* Hold your tongue!” said Lizzie an- 
grily. ‘‘I suppose the police will do the 
best they can, Mrs. Carbuncle?” 

** Oh yes; and so will Lord George.”’ 

**T think I'll lie down again for a little 
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while,”’ said Lizzie. ‘*1 feel so sick I 
hardly know what to do. If I were to lie 
down for a little 1 should be better.” 
With much difficulty she got them to 
leave her. Then, before she again un- 
dressed herself, she bolted the door that 
still had a bolt, and turned the lock in 
the other. Having done this, she took 
out from under her pillow the little 
parcel which had been in her desk, and, 
untying it, perceived that her dear 
diamond necklace was perfect, and quite 
safe. 

The enterprising adventurers had, in- 
deed, stolen the iron case, but they had 
stolen nothing else. The reader must not 
suppose that because Lizzie had preserved 
her jewels, she was therefore a consenting 
party to the abstraction of the box. The 
theft had been a genuine theft, planned 
with great skill, carried out with much 
ingenuity, one in the perpetration of 
which money had been spent, a theft 
which for a while baffled the police of 
England, and which was supposed to be 
very creditable to those who had been en- 
gaged in it. But the box, and nothing 
but the box, had fallen into the hands of 
the thieves. 

Lizzie’s silence when the abstraction of 
the box was made known to her, her si- 
lence as to the fact that the necklace was 
at that moment within the grasp of her 
own fingers, was not at first the effect of 
deliberate fraud. She was ashamed to 
tell them that she brought the box empty 
from Portray, having the diamonds in her 
own keeping because she had feared that 
the box might be stolen. And then it oc- 
curred to her, quick as thought could 
flash, that it might be well that Mr 
Camperdown should be made to believe 
that they had been stolen. And so she 
kept her secret. The reflections of the 
next half-hour told her how very great 
would now be her difficulties. But, as 
she had not disclosed the truth at first, 
she could hardly disclose it now. 
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T last I hada home, and a castle, 

one little spot with four walls, 

and a fence sround it, that I could call 

my own. I must have hada father and 

mother in the nature of things, but they 

died before my remembrance, and be- 
queathed me to an aunt. 

She had been good to me in the be- 
ginning, andI had been good to her in 
the end; my sickly childhood was bal- 
anced by her helpless old age. 

After ten years of cheerful suffering my 
aunt yielded up her worn spirit. She had 
longed for the change, and I wore no 
mourning for her. 

I found myself free at twenty-seven to 
carve out a future for myself, a sort of 
carving which heretofore had always been 
done by somebody else. After the funeral, 
to take the edge off my first loneliness, I 
went to visit the cousin who had shared 
my aunt’s kindness with me until her 
marriage. 

Her home was open to me, and a single 
woman might have found a mission ready 
made for her there; but I was of Mr. 
Jellyby’s opinion—I wanted no mission. 

As I lay in the narrow bed which I had 
always used in my aunt’s room, that I 
might be instantly ready at her call, I 
hugged to myself the delicious sense of 
loneliness that prevailed in the house. I 
could lie there all day if I liked, or if the 
habit of breakfast did force me on my 
feet after a while, it should be precisely 
according to my own sweet will whether 
the es:gs boiled three minutes or four. It 
would have suited my mood just then to 
mention some wonderful delicacy like pea- 
cocks’ brains or nightingales’ tongues, 
and have a little table rise suddenly up 
from the floor, furnished accordingly, as 
tables hada costly habit of doing in the 
reign of Madame de Pompadour. 

My only reminder of her, however, lay 
in a square-necked gown, a fashion which 
she is said to have introduced—perhaps 
because her neck was fair and graceful. 
I, too, have a white throat, and it was 
another sign of my freedom that I could 
tear out the high lining with which my 
aunt had insisted on filling up this square 
neck lest I should take cold, and baste in 
a little frill of fleecy lace. 


I went out after breakfast, to see how 
the little garden fared in my long neglect. 
A heavy shower had fallen in the night, 
and all the flowers held up wet and 
shining faces. I was thinking that I 
would clear away all those old-fashioned 
borders, straight and stiff, and have beds 
of such fanciful and graceful shape that 
even in winter they should be a thing of 
beauty, when I was startled by a man’s 
shadow on the gravel walk, falling over 
the garden gate, which was hidden from 
me by the hedges. 

The shadow was very free and easy, and 
settled its elbows to lean on the gate. The 
battered edge ot the wide-awake hat be- 
trayed Dr. Frye. 

** Why don’t you come in like a Chris- 
tian, and not hang on the gate as if you 
had evil intent on the house?’’ I asked, 
without moving from where I stood. 

‘* Because the house has changed owners 
since I was here last, and 1 am not quite 
sure of my welcome.”’ 

I went to him then, and we shook 
hands over the gate. The doctor gave me 
a long look without speaking; in an- 
other second it would have been a stare. 

‘* You feel sure that you are Lois Deane, 
and not another ?’’ 

‘Certainly. IL haven’t a doubt of it.” 

“‘If you are really Lois, it seems to 
me that I see you now for the first time."’ 

‘** You have seen me nearly every day 
for ten years.”’ 

‘“* Yes, in a gray stuff gown, with your 
hair done up in a hard knot, and the light 
in the room toned down to the same color 
as your dress. I used to think it needed 
only the white bands and kerchief to make 
you a Sister of Charity.’ 

“I’m afraid it needed some change of 
spirit also.” 

**I thought you really enjoyed your 
work ; you seemed always cheertul.”’ 

‘* T was only paying my debts.” 

‘*Then I desire to be your creditor to 
an unlimited amount.’’ 

‘*I do owe you something, doctor; 
there were times when your visit of a 
few minutes in each day was all that kept 
me from turning into a gruel-making 
machine.”’ 

*“ You could never have been that, if 
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you have kept through your long bondage 
the sweet womanliness that blossoms out 
all over you now, in the white gown and 
the lace clinging about your throat. Let 
us shake hands again.”’ 

We did so cordially, and the doctor 
coming inside the gate, we went up on the 
piazza. 

‘*T have leaned on that gate a minute 
or two every day since you went away, 
and heavily hung the tiger-lilies always 
till this morning.” 

“ The neighbors will conclude that you 
want to buy the house; but you can’t 
have it.”’ 

** Not at any price ?”’ 


“*No. Whoever takes this house will 
take me with it. lam one of the fix- 
tures.”’ 


“To me that would not be an insur- 
mountable objection,’’ said the doctor, 
with an amused smile. 

I realized all at once what I had said, 
and hastened to make a bad matter worse 
by blushing painfully. 

** You know I did not mean that.’’ 

** Didn’t mean what ?”’ 

‘** Ever to sell this house,’ 1 said, re- 
covering myself. 

**Do you mean to live alone ?° 

‘* Yes, and get acquainted with my- 
self.’” 

‘*T assure you you will find yourself a 
very pleasant person to know.” 

‘* Thank you.”’ 

** But won’t you be lonely ?’’ 

‘*] hope so; it will be a new sensation. 
I have always eaten, and drunk, and slept, 
and dressed according to other people’s 
ideas. Now I am going to live unto my- 
self, like the princess in Tennyson’s 
‘ Palace of Art.’”’ 

*“*And let the world have peace or 
wars ?”” 

**°Tis one to me.” 

** You won’t like it. It will go against 
the grain worse than the other way after 
a while.” 

“It may be so; but at least I’ll try my 
‘still delight.” My identity has always 
beer so crowded that I’ve never had a fair 
}: «atit. NowI will know what it is 
'.ke, and find out what I really want to 
make me happy.”’ 

**T know, without studying upon it at 
all. You want some one to love you and 
work for you, as‘you have worked for an- 
other. Your mind has been stretched so 
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long in one direction that it aches for the 
rebound.” 

**T had not thought of that; but my 
own idea is, to take a course of moral 
lotos-eating. I mean to live here, and 
worship pure comfort, shutting up duty 
and charity, and all other skeletons, in a 
dark closet. No orphan children need 
come hanging on my gate.”’ 

‘“*That means me, I suppose,’ 
jected Dr. Frye. 

**And no _ over-worked mothers of 
families need make ready an altar for me 
to sacrifice myself upon, while they take 
the credit. Iam going to be as idle, and 
vain, and frivolous as a woman can. You 
need not be surprised to see me driving a 
pair of ponies with one hand, and carry- 
ing a pink parasol in the other.” 

** Only let me sit beside you, and hold 
the lap-dog, that you may not be run away 
with and killed before you have seen the 
folly of it.’’ 

** Would you care if I were ?”’ 

** Lois, Lois, you are actually getting 
flirtatious,” said the doctor, laughing 
heartily; ‘‘ nothing will surprise me 
now.”’ 

*“*T told you the change was to be 
radical.” 

He went slowly down the steps after 
this, and then came briskly up again. ‘ I 
have your word that you owe me some- 
thing ?”’ he asked. 

7a Yes.”’ 

‘* When are you going to pay it?’’ 

“Tis the creditor who settles that 
point.” 

** Then promise me that when the sense 
of being alone in the world, which you 
find so delicious now, becomes the pain 
and weariness to you that it is to other 
people, you will let me know it.”’ 

** What good would it do you.?’ 

‘* That is my affair; will you promise ?”’ 

‘** Yes, I promise ; but it will be a long 
day before your debt is paid.” 

‘*T am used to waiting; the longest 
day comes to an end at last.”’ 

He stood before me with an uncertain 
wistful sort of look on his face. I cast 
about in my mind in vain for something 
to say to break a fearful sort of stillness 
that seemed growing about us. 

His eyes brightened, and he made a 
step towards me; at the same moment a 
boy ran into the yard and handed up a 
telegram. The mere sight of one of those 
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portentous envelopes always makes my 
heart jump. I wish people would use 
the telegraph oftener, or not at all. I 
turned it over half a dozen times before 
taking the plunge of opening it. 

Maria cannot live many hours. She asks con- 
stantly for you. Come next train. 

FRANKLIN STORY. 

This was the cousin whom I had spent 
my childhood with, and I had left her 
only a few days before, in good hope, if 
not in health. 

I handed the telegram to Dr. Frye. 

** Will you go ?’’ he asked doubtfully. 

‘*Of course. I must go.’’ 

‘* The next train is due in twenty 
minutes ; there is another in two hours.”’ 

‘* Never mind the other; I will take 
this. Would you be so good as to rush 
all over the house and shut the blinds, 
and fasten the windows, and behave alto- 
gether as if you had bought the house ?”’ 

‘*With the fixtures,’ he called after 
me, as I rushed up stairs for a travelling 
bag. 

With Dr. Frye’s help I reached the 
train, and said the last words to him from 
the open window. 

‘* Thank you very much; I don’t know 
how I could have managed without you.”’ 

‘*Then there are crises in life when it 
is handy to have a man in the house?’’ 

**T suppose so.’’ And then the train 
moved off, and I had only his pleasant 
smile and warm hand-shake to cheer me 
on my journey. I had but twenty miles 
to ride, but that was time enough to 
wonder over and over whether Dr. Frye 
loved me or loved me not. I pulled my 
imaginary daisy to pieces many times over 
this puzzle, and came no nearer to a con- 
clusion. 

When Maria’s husband took me to the 
room, I had never seen her look so well ; 
her eyes shone like stars, and a red flush 
burnt in her cheek. 

‘*T knew you would come. I have 
waited for you,’’ shesaid eagerly. ‘* Now 
go away, Frank; don’t mind if I have to 
say something that you must not hear.’’ 

Frank whispered as he passed me, 
‘¢ Don’t oppose her in anything !’’ 

‘What is all this about?” I said, al- 
most with impatience. ‘‘ I heard the new 
baby cry lustily as I came in. That 
misery being over, you have nothing to 
do but to get well as soon as may be.’’ 

‘* You remind me of Mrs. Chick,” said 
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Maria, smiling faintly. ‘* 1 would gladly 
‘make an effort,’ if only to please you 
and Frank.” 

** And don’t you care for the baby that 
you loved so well before it was born ?’’ 

**O yes; but I have suffered so much! 
1 long only for rest. You are better fitted 
for a mother than I am.”’ 

I saw her drift now, and groaned in- 
voluntarily. ‘‘ Maria, Maria, think of 
the fetters I have worn for ten years. I 
seem to see the marks left on my flesh. I 
have had no youth, no juice at all in my 
life, and now you have another set ready 
for me to wear. 1 cannot, I cannot,’’ and 
1 buried my face in the bedclothes. 

The stillness that followed startled me. 
Maria had fallen back on her pillow, 
white and motionless. I had not believed 
until this moment that death was indeed 
waiting for her. She recovered in a few 
minutes, and spoke again ina weaker 
voice. ‘‘ Forgive me for being selfish; a 
mother in her last hour can think only of 
her children. You will take care of 
them, Lois ?”’ 

She held by my hands, and drew her- 
self up till her face nearly touched mine. 
She was dying, and could not see her own 
injustice. I was torn with an inward 
fight. All the brightness which seemed 
just opening before me that very morning 
faded out, and I saw a desert stretch of 
hard labor, uncongenial and thankless. 

“ [know nothing about children, Maria. 
I never held a baby in my arms in my 
life.”’ 

‘**I know all that, but I can trust you; 
your conscience would make you do your 
best. Only promise, and let me die in 
peace.”’ 

Her face was drawn into an agony of 
entreaty ; the yearning mother-love con- 
strained me. I could hold out no longer. 

‘“*You may die in peace, Maria; 1 
promise to care for your children—un- 
til ” It was impossible to utter just 
then the words that rose to my lips. 

‘* Until they are grown up, you mean?” 

‘* No, I did not mean that.’’ 

** Until Frank marries again?”’ 

I turned hot and cold, but she was un- 
moved, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

‘** Ah, Lois, you have yourself opened 
the door for me to say just one word. 
You will live here with Frank, and be a 
mother to his children; and if, after a 
time, he should grow to love you——”’ 
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‘This is too much,” I interrupted ; 
** you have bequeathed me your children ; 
you need not throw in your husband also. 
I used to think you loved him.’’ 

** Of course I love him ; he is the father 
of my children.”’ 

‘** Always the children! I suppose you 
will say next that Frank is no blood re- 
lation. We are cousins, but we cannot 
be of the same clay. If I ever marry, my 
husband shall be bone of my bone, and 
have all my heart; the children may come 
in where they can; and as for any woman 
marrying him after I am dead, she will 
do it at her peril.’’ 

** You may love Frank in that way, and 
I will not haunt yoa,”’ said Maria, with 
a faint smile. ‘* You have made me very 
happy.’? Frank came in, and I slipped 
away to the nursery; it was time that I 
should face my work. 

**Dis is my baby,’’ said little Maud, 
sitting by the cradle like a miniature 
nurse. 

I lifted the lace and looked in at the 
little lump of red clay that was to begin 
its career under my tender mercies. At 
the same instant the sharp wail of a very 
young infant sounded in the room, and 
yet the sleeping baby before me had not 
moved a hair. 

‘** This is the other one,”’ said the nurse, 
holding out the duplicate of the first for 
me to take. 

‘** Not twins ?’’ I gasped. 

**'To be sure it’s twins, a fine pair of 
boys as ever you saw in your life; but it 
will be a power of work to bring ’em up. 
The first year with twins is just awful.”’ 

‘+ Tt is the first blow that kills,’ I mut- 
tered, feeling as if I would gladly have 
changed places with Maria. 

** What did you say, ma’am?”’ 

** Nothing. You may gfve me the child ; 
I am to take the brunt of that first year, 
and you must teach me all you know.’’ 

**So I will; but you must keep his 
head higher than his feet, to begin with.”’ 

The baby screamed and wriggled as if he 
already felt it in his bones that his mother 
was about to leave him with but half a 
birthright. I got up to walk about with 
him. 

** Don’t do that,’’ said nurse ; ** you 
must begin as you can hold out. We are 
born critters of habit, and if you walk 
with him the first week, you might as 
well be a horse in a treadmill before the 
year is out.”’ 


** But what shall I do?” 

‘* Lay him over your knees and pat his 
back, or hold him to your breast and kind 
o’ sway him back and forth, or toss him 
up and down a little. There’sa thousand 
ways to please ’em.”’ 

While nurse went down for her dinner, 
I am morally certain that I tried every 
one of those thousand ways, everything by 
turns and nothing long. 

** You work a great deal harder than 
you need to,’’ was her comforting com- 
ment. ‘* Babies don’t cry because they 
are in pain; half the time it’s for the 
pleasure of hearing their own voices, just 
as some folks talk.”’ 

This was a ray of comfort, if I could 
only have believed it; but I suspected 
that nurse had become case-hardened in 
her business. 

When Frank came in and carried away 
Maud, I had no need to ask the question. 
Maria had only held on to life till Ishould 
reach her. 

Our intimacy had always been of a 
prickly sort, but we had trusted each oth- 
er to the last, and I had none but tender- 
est thoughts of her. 

In the painful days that followed, I be- 
came a most willing and awkward assist- 
ant to Nurse Brown, and never worked 
so hard in my life. 

‘Tf one only knew when the day’s work 
was done!’’ I groaned to her one night 
when the twins were both asleep, and we 
knew not whether we should have five 
minutes or fifteen in which to call our 
souls our own. 

‘* That’s just it. Babies are like ghosts, 
you never know when they’re laid. No- 
body’d ever bring ’em up for money, so 
the Lord had to send love with ’em.”’ 

It was the first bright thread in the 
pattern of my life at that time, when Dr. 
Frye drove over from Clinton. 

‘* You have put on the old gray mask 
again,’’ were his first words, ‘‘ even in 
these few days of hard work. Come, get 
your things together, and drive home with 
me. The old house looks lonely, and you 
must begin the ‘living unto yourself,’ 
that it may be over the sooner.”’ 

‘* My fate has been too strong for me,”’ 
Isaid. ‘‘ My cousin left me the must val- 
uable property she possessed, and I shall 
need to give all my time to it.” 

‘<Q dear!”’ said the doctor, ‘‘ you were 
too’ rich before. Is the property in real 
estate?’’ 
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‘* No; it is a pair of twin boys, a week 
old.”’ 

Dr. Frye’s feelings were beyond speech ; 
he went to the window and whistled a tune 
to the very end. Then a bright idea 
struck him. 

‘* But you need not accept the legacy, 
you know.”’ 

** Yes, I must. I promised to take care 
of them until their father marries again.”’ 

‘** Or until your own marriage.”’ 

‘*That was not in the bond.”’ 

‘* OF course it was understood. Ah, 
Lois, you had better take me! The fry- 
ing pan is an improvement on the fire.”’ 

‘*T know it,” I said, laughing at his 
unconscious pun, and sore tempted to run 
into the arms held out to me. 

**Come, then, you will never find the 
ideal of life you have marked out. You 
have a talent for self-sacrifice, and you 
will never be allowed to bury it in a nap- 
kin. Somebody will always havea gridiron 
ready heated for you to make a St. Law- 
rence of yourself.’’ 

** Even you.’’ 

‘Ungrateful woman! One would 
think I was lame, halt, or blind, and 
wanted to bind you to a life of nursing 
my infirmities. If you have no more grat- 
itude for the offer of a man’s heart than 
this, I will go home and ask Louisa Man- 
ning to take me. She will say ‘ Thank 
you,’ at least.” 

I gave him rather a tremulous smile, 
and he took my hand after a sort of doc- 
tor fashion, as if he meant to feel my 
pulse ; but he changed his mind, and only 
smoothed it with a tenderness that was 
deeply grateful to me. 

‘* My poor little girl,’’ he said, “‘ if you 
had not been so prickly that last morning 
on the piazza, you might have saved your- 
self the drudgery that lies before you 
now.” 

‘* Did you mean to ask me then? ”’ 

‘Of eourse I did. You must have 
known my intention fora longtime. But, 
Lois,”’ he said, his face growing earnest 
and almost hard, ‘‘ this is the last time. 
I have a gift of love waiting for you, but 
I do not enjoy having it trampled upon or 
played with. If you will promise to 
marry me as soon as you can conscien- 
tiously give up the care of these twin 
horrors pa 

‘** And give up the little space of inde- 
pendence that 1 have always promised my- 
self?”’ 
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‘“‘ Yes. If my love will not make up 
for that loss, it is not worth your hay- 
ing.”’ 

‘¢T’m afraid [ cannot; I should never 
be satisfied.” 

‘* Very well; you have made your 
choice. I shall never plead my cause with 
you again.” 

‘Oh, Dr. Frye, you cannot mean that 
you will give me up altogether?” 

‘*Why not, most discouraging of 
women ?”’ 

“* Because I—I could not do without 
you. I must have you for a friend at 
least.”’ 

** Then you must marry me.”’ 

“I’m afraid I don’t love you quite 
enough.”’ 

‘* Little woman, you sorely need a 
conscience-keeper. If I am satisfied with 
what you can give me, you may be so 
too.”’ 

** Don’t you want all [ have to give ?”’ 

‘Yes, I want your whole heart, and 
when it is all mine, if ever that joyful 
time come, you must let me knowit. I 
shall not ask again.”’ 

He held out his hand witha smile so 
noble and affectionate that my resolution 
nearly melted. I was fast forgetting my 
promises to Maria, when Nurse Brown 
put her head in at the door. 

‘*T hate to interrupt you,’’ she said, 
“but I can’t manage ’em both when 
they’re hungry.’’ 

‘* | will come this minute,’’ I said, as 
she vanished. Dr. Frye took up his hat. 

‘* How long will you wait for me?’ I 
said, blushing fearfully, as well I might. 

** Oh, I won’t ask Louisa Manning this 
year, and don’t let the twins creep too 
far into that hard heart.’’ 

He was gone, and there was nothing 
left for me but to draw on the gray mask 
again, and settle into the doleful routine 
which was to last a year at least, possibly 
for ever. 

Little Maud went to live with her 
grandmother, and her father was left to 
my care. He bore up wonderfully under 
his affliction ; a decent sadness pervaded 
all he did and said, but he took a serene 
interest in his newspaper, and looked at 
Maria’s portrait no oftener than at any 
other picture in the sitting-room. I geew 
almost jealous for her memory, but I soon 
divined the secret of his bearing his loss 
so well. 

‘I’m sorry to leave you so early in the 
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evening, Frank,’”’ [said one night, ‘* but 
I must relieve Nurse Brown. You must 
be very lonely.”’ 

‘* Not more than usual, thank you; I 
am quite accustomed to spend my even- 
ings alone.”’ 

‘*You don’t mean when Maria was 
alive.”’ 

** Certainly. Maud was always rest- 
less in her sleep, and Maria spent all her 
evenings watching her. She was a very 
devoted mother,’’ he said, with a sigh. 

1 understood it all then. Maria could 
not be both wife and mother in perfecticn, 
and she had chosen the latter. 

I think he saw the sympathy in my 
face—that I did not, of course, put into 
words—and irom that moment we were 
better friends. He came oftener to the 
nursery to look at his boys, and I began 
to be the mistress of his house. 

While Nurse Brown remained, the 
burden was divided, and the days wore 
away somehow ; but her time was golden, 
and I was soon forced to take the world 
on my single shoulders. The babies 
seemed to realize at once that a certain 
check had been removed from the exercise 
of their depravity, as armies speedily be- 
come demoralized when ruled only by 
subordinates. 

On the very first night we had the tug 
of war, and Greek met Greek, or rather 
two Greeks met one ignorant and de- 
fenceless woman, and did utterly rout her, 
and all established principles concerning 
infants. 

I already knew them aparteasily. The 
more aggressive one had been named 
Victor, and his milder brother was 
Clarence. 

The latter slept in a cradle, and Victor, 
after hard fighting, had attained to the 
privilege of sleeping on my arm. 

On this bitter night Clarence asserted 
his rights. He cried, and cried, and cried, 
without rhyme or reason. Not his 
great namesake, drowned in Malmsey 
wine, made more fuss about it. Frank 
came to the door, and wanted to know 
what could be the matter. 

**You know as wellasI do,’’ I called 
to him rather pettishly. ‘‘ The baby has 
told me nothing that you have not heard.”’ 

I took Clarence on my arm, and laid 
Victor in his place, which roused his 
noble soul to fury. What had been 
simple crying was now a succession of 
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shrieks. I held the bottle of comfort to 
his lips, but he would none of it. He 
could not have shown more energy of 
despair if I had placed him by mistake on 
Montezuma’s famous bed. 

‘*Lois,’’ called Frank at the door again, 
‘*1’m afraid it’s something serious.” 

**SoamI. There must be a crumpled 
rose leaf in the cradle.”’ 

‘*T dislike to interfere,’ he went on, 
‘‘but I’ve heard it is dangerous to leta 
child ery long in that way.” 

“* T’ll insure that child,’’ I replied, ina 
tone not loud but deep, but Frank had 
beaten a hasty retreat. 

I held out ten minutes longer, and then 
I gave in, defeated. Perhaps fifteen 
would have done it. I shall never know. 
For the rest of that long night I lay on 
my back in the form of a cross with a 
twin on each arm. They slept the sleep 
of weary heroes. 

During the first week this new form of 
crucifixion made me nearly sleepless, but 
one may become used to anything. Even 
my double nightmare at last succumbed to 
nature and habit. 

Having conquered me once, the twins 
went from victory to victory. I rechrist- 
ened them after a while with the names 
that seemed to belong to them—Nero and 
Caligula. Clarence was Nero, because 
the latter emperor, like the baby, had some 
leanings toward goodness in his early 
days, and did afterwards most woefully 
disappoint his subjects. I used to fancy 
that in some previous state of existence 
they had fallen on warlike and troublous 
times, for while one slept the other was 
sure to keep watch and ward over me. 

I tried always to sitan hour or two with 
Frank after our late dinner, and this time 
grew to be my only rest. He read aloud 
my favorite books, or unfolded in pleasant 
talk the results of much lonely reading. 
I grew very fast to like him, and to won- 
der more and more that his dead wife had 
so forsaken him for his children. 

The babies had grown to be nine months 
old, a fat and lusty pair of boys, when I 
tore myself away from them for two days 
to look after my own little home, which 
had been shut up all this time. The gar- 
den had not run wholly to waste. 1 
thought I saw signs of Dr. Frye’s visits 
in the health of my favorite flowers. 1 
did not know how strong had been my 
hope of seeing him, till the disappoint- 
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ment of hearing of his absence swept over 
me like a chilly wind. It was Kate Man- 
ning who saw my blinds open, and 
dropped in to tell me this bit of news. 

‘* Where has he gone?” I asked care- 
lessly. 

‘*T thought you would know all about 
it, you used to be so intimate with him.”’ 

‘* T have not seen or heard from him for 
six months,’’ I said, with a great sinking 
of my heart. 

** Well, he’s gone to Lookout Point for 
a little vacation. Louisa is visiting some 
friends there, and he told her he was com- 
ing. It would not surprise me at all if 
they come back engaged.”’ 

** Tt would be an excellent match,” I 
said, coughing to get a terrible lump out 
of my throat. 

‘* Splendid! ’’ said Kate. ‘ By the 
way, what sort of a time are you having 
with a disconsolate widower and a pair of 
babies? Everybody says you will marry 
him at last. There’s nothing like living 
alone with a man to make him fall in love 
with you, but isn’t it rather dreary just 
now ?”’ 

** Come and see,’’ said I. ‘* Make me 
a visit, and help me to cheer the disconso- 
late widower.”’ 

‘*Do you really mean it? I should like 
it of all things,’’ said Kate; and before I 
left her she had promised to come to us 
for a fortnight’s visit. 

I carried home with me a dull ache in 
my heart, but my welcome ought to have 
made me happy again. 

** Tt has been a wretched house without 
you,’’ said Frank, taking both my hands 
and squeezing them hard. ‘‘ The boys 
have been breaking their hearts for you, 
to say nothing of their father.’’ 

‘*T have done something to make the 
house lively enough, Frank. I have in- 
vited Kate Manning to visit us. I hope 
you don’t object.”’ 

‘* Not if you like it ; but we were hap- 
py enough before. You would make sun- 
shine anywhere. Have you let your house 
in Clinton ? ”’ 

‘*Oh no; I hope to go back to it some 
time.”’ 

‘* Not unless you will take us all with 
you. Lois, dear Lois, you have been a 
most devoted mother to my children— ”’ 

‘* Thank you, Frank,’’ I interrupted ; 
‘* bat L must go to those children, or they 
will never forgive me.” 


‘* Wait a moment ; —[—~—”’ 


** Not an instant ; they will not let me 
sleep a wink to-night if they suspect that 
I have delayed even so long as this.” 
Frank luoked mortified, and I rushed up 
stairs, half inclined to smile over what 
looked like an escape. Kate was to come 
at the week’s end, and during that week 
I defended myself always in Frank’s 
presence with both Nero and Caligula; 
and if he even looked affectionate, one of 
the babies was sure to cry, and had to be 
removed to upper regions. 

The field was still clear for Kate, when 
shearrived with rather more baggage than 
a fortnight seemed to justify. She was 
one of many daughters, and by no means 
the youngest. Her wavy chestnut hair 
framed.a round face, and her pure white 
teeth, like the chestnut when it opens, 
made her look younger and brighter than 
she really was. Her feelings were not 
very deep, and her cheerfulness was not 
easily disturbed. She had a pleasant flow 
of talk, tending to make every one satisfied 
with himself and with her. 

I had fallen again into the sober style 
of dress, soft gray stuff, that would not 
rustle, which my aunt had preferred, and 
my hair was drawn plainly back under a 
net. Kate’s hair was crimped and curled, 
with a bright little bow in just the right 
spot. Her gay dress, and all the fashion- 
able little kinks, that I had no time for, 
made a pleasant and piquant sight to 
Frank. 

I saw him look at her again and again, 
lingering longer each time; and when 
Caligula broke out in his stentorian 
fashion, about nine o’clock, I left them 
together, and heard the murmur of pleas- 
ant talk and laughter till after eleven. 

When I had stilled the baby, I looked 
for half a minute in the dim mirror, and 
my face was nearly as gray as my gown. 
I felt assured that Frank would fall into 
the trap that I had set for him, and once 
married, I should be released from my 
promise, and my free, happy life might 
begin at once. It might be free, but it 
certainly would not be happy if Dr. Frye 
and his wife lived next door but one. I 
had felt so certain of him, that I had 
dared to play with his deepest feelings. 
Perhaps he thought of it afterward till 
his heart had hardened towards me. I 
knew at last what loneliness meant. 
With sleepless nights, hasty meals, and 
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my arms never free from a heavy child, I 
had nevertheless borne up my burden and 
made no sign; but when Kate Manning, 
in one light little sentence, had given 
Dr. Frye to her sister, something snapped 
and I began to waste to a shadow of my 
former self. Kate had it all her own 
way with Frank. Her fortnight soon 
passed, but she needed little urging from 
me to remaina month. After that it was 
Frank who entreated her to stay. 

She sat looking at me in the nursery 
one. day, with a rare look of trouble on 
her face. ‘*Iam not sure that I ought 
to have come here, Lois. You look like 
patience on a monument of late.’’ 

** T asked you to come.”’ 

‘* 1 know it ;. if anything happens, you 
must blame yourself.”’ 

‘*That sounds rather fearful,’’ I said 
smiling. 

**Lois, forgive me, but would you 
marry Mr. Story if he asked you ?”’ 

** When he does ask me, I will teil 
you.” 

** But suppose he asks me? ”’ 

** T have not the least objection.” 

‘© Oh, you have made me so happy,”’ 
said Kate, dancing around the room and 
waking the twins, who cried as if they 
foresaw a change of dynasty. 

** You will know better than to be happy 
in that way when you have the care of 
these fellows,’’ I said, hushing them, one 
on each shoulder. 

** Oh dear, I could never do that. You 
must take them home with you to that 
little house in Clinton,’’ said Kate, as 
she hurried away to adorn herself for 
Frank’s home-coming. 

The next day Frank looked uncommon- 
ly ill at ease whenever he met my eyes, 
and Kate was radiant. I guessed their 
engagement without the necessity of tell- 
ing it, as Kate joyfully did, with immense 
detail. ‘They were to be married when 
the year was out. Kate went home to 
prepare for her wedding, and her last 
words to me were, ‘* Wouldn’t it be too 
good if Louisa and the doctor were to be 
married at the same time?’’ I sincerely 
thought it would. Frank was always 
driving to Clinton in the days that fol- 
lowed, and I spent long hours in tears 
from sheer inability to control them. 
The twins had a very gloomy time of it. 
Isat one night by a dim fire in the nur- 
sery, with both babies dozing on my lap, 


when the door-bell rang loud through the 
house. No one answered it, and the peal 
was repeated. The babies were broad 
awake by this time, and [ knew them 
too well to leave them behind. I stag- 
gered down stairs with one on each arm 
and opened the door. 

‘* This is cruelty to animals,’ said Dr. 
Frye in his loud, cheerful voice, taking 
one child from me, and walking sturdily 
in without waiting for me to invite him. 

** What has happened to you?” he 
went on in a tone of alarm, which was 
like music in my ears ‘‘ Have these 
dreadful babies reduced you to this pass?’’ 
and he tenderly smyothed my bony hand, 
after his old habit. 

** No,” I said through fast-falling tears. 

** Miss Kate Manning has snapped up 
your widower, | hear. Has that any- 
thing to do with it?”’ 

%* Be.” 

** Somebody is at the bottom of it. 
Who is it?”’ 

** Louisa Manning,’’ I whispered, and 
hid my face behind Caligula’s fat shoul- 
ders. 

**What on earth—’’ began the doctor. 

** Kate said you were going to marry 
her.”’ 

A sudden light broke on him. “I am 
going to marry you, and no other woman 
under the sun.”’ 

** You said you would never ask me 
again.” 

‘* Neither will I; but if there were a 
minister here this minute, the twins 
should be groomsmen.”’ 

‘** I’m afraid I am not likely to bea very 
good wife.”’ 

** T’ll take the risk ; but why?”’ 

** Because I have been with these chil- 
dren nearly a year, night and day, and 
1 don’t love them a bit. I have waited on 
them within an inch of their lives, and 
felt like King Herod all the time.”’ 

** | don’t care how little you love other 
folks’ children,’’ said the doctor. He 
would not suffer me to discourage him, 
and Frank, coming home late from Clinton, 
found him striding up and down the room, 
with a happy Roman emperor mounted 
on each shoulder and holding on by his 
hair. I grew suddenly nervous and anx- 
ious for his departure, a feeling which he 
divined with much amusement. 

When he was gone, Frank said, ‘* What 
business had Dr. Frye here at this time 
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of night? I thought him engaged to 
Kate’s sister.”’ 

‘* believe he wants my little house in 
Clinton.’ 

** Ah, then you must live with us and 
comfort the boys.”’ 

But he wants the owner too.” 

‘* And you have consented? ’”’ 

“ Yes, dear Frank; since your comfort 
is provided for, I thought | might venture.’’ 

I think Frank detected the least little 
flavor of sarcasm in this remark. It was 
the only revenge upon him I ever permit- 
ted myself for having so speedily fallen 
away from his aliegiance to me, the 
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woman whom Maria had appointed her 
successor 

Widowers are very soft-hearted. [ have 
no doubt that he felt for the moment as if 
he would like to marry both of us. I 
left him with a very womanish blush on 
his face, when I carried away the dissipa- 
ted twins to their night’s rest. 

A stout good-natured nurse was engaged 
to take my place, and did my work with 
not a tittle of the wear and tear which I 
had spent upon it. 

I went home to a free and happy life 
after all, in which Dr. Frye was my con- 
science-keeper. 

Etta WiLuiaMs. 








THE HEART OF JUNE. 





tb tere in the heart of the June, my love, 
Down in the heart of the June; 
The gold, gold sun, like a bridegroom proud, 
Lifts the fair sky’s veil of summer cloud, 
While the green, green earth laughs out aloud 
In the heart of the red, red June. 


This is the best of the world, my love, 
This is the best of the year ; 


Behind is the springtime, cold and sweet, 

Forward the summer’s feverish heat ; 

Stay, then, my darling, thy hurrying feet, 
For the best of our life is here. 


Sip the red wine of the June, my love, 
Sip the red wine of the June, 
In May it was white as the fading snow, 
August's deep purple will darken its glow ; 
Then, with lingering lip and kisses slow, 
Sip the red, red wine of the June. 


The roses, June roses, are red, my love, " 
They hang from your lattice high. 
Faint was the May-blossom’s gentle breath— 
The orange-flower will be strong unto death ; 
But the rose is sweet, and its sweetness saith, 
‘* There are none so lovely as I.”’ 


Then live in the heart of this June, my love, 
Live in the heart of this June. 
Once we were friends—ch, cold, barren dearth! 
Soon must our wedded life prove its own worth ; 
But now we are lovers-—are gods on earth, 
In the heart of this red, red June. 
Constance Fenimore Woorson. 
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IN THREE PARTS.—PART II. 





ESPITE his eagerness to return to 

establish himself in the old Branwell 
House, Branwell felt all the lonesome 
heartaching of an exile when he had 
reached the manorial house, and fitted 
it up with the warm colors, the access- 
ories of perhapsa too luxurious taste. 
Spring, which he had fancied far advanced 
when he left France, lingered long away 
from this cold northern country, and it 
was June before the glorious vitality of 
a coming summer seemed near to the 
land. 

It was a life of unrest, and yet of a 
soothing quiet, which Branwell began in 
those weeks of solitude. The peace of a 
life not ill spent thus far was bringing a 
healthful content to his heart, and thus 
idling among his books and his outdoor 
sports, he began to think of himself as per- 
haps made for one of those country gentle- 
men whose hopes do not extend beyond the 
day. He discovered that a rich man, with 
a country house of rare sylvan and seaside 
attractions, is not without friends to break 
up the solitude. 

July sun had hardly warmed that cold 
air into fervid beatings, when, returning 
from a long stroll on the beach, made mur- 
derous by a gun in his hand and two or 
three birds in his game-bag, Branwell, en- 
tering his grounds by a rear gate, heard 
from the lawn the laughter and voices of 
a party who had invaded his retreat. He 
found some gay friends he had met in 
Paris, two young Americans and a young 
Parisian, a boy of nineteen or twenty, 
whose life Branwell had saved, by a fortu- 
nate accident, two years before. Bran- 
well’s face brightened as be saw them. 
With the courteous ease that distinguish- 
ed him, he advanced, while one of them 
exclaimed : 

** You see, Branwell, it’s no use for you 
to attempt playing the bachelor hermit— 
not so long as we can make a raid upon 
your dominions.”’ 

Branwell’s words of welcome were 
heartfelt, for indeed the presence of the 
genial party was very revivifying to him, 
who had nothing of the recluse in his na- 
ture. The enthusiastic clasp of the hand 


and glance of the eyes of the Frenchman 
seemed an elixir of joy to him, and the 
guests found in their host an exhilarating 
gayety which would have made a less lux- 
urious home attractive, and day followed 
day in the careless freedom of untrammel- 
led life. 

‘* By the arching of your brows I should 
say the mail brought you news,’’ said Vic- 
tor, as they sat after supper one night, 
and Branwell was hastily opening and 
reading his letters. 

‘Some women to make this pagan 
world a paradise,’* laughed Branwell. 
** Victor, arm thyself in gallantry, for 
this letter informs me that we may hourly 
expect my aunt, two cousins, and a friend 
who is staying with them—all ladies.”’ 

Victor, who stood by the window, ex- 
claimed, ‘* And the sound of approaching 
wheels heralds their arrival;’’ and an 
instant later the two young men came to 
his side, and Branwell stepped into the 
veranda. ‘* Good heavens, gentlemen, 
do you see that lady?’’ The eyes of the 
mercurial boy flashed flame, ruby color 
sprang to cheeks in intensity of his sur- 
prise and admiration. 

‘*It is Proserpine,’ said one, peering 
through the vines as the carriage drew 
near. 

“ Nay, by all the gods, it is the divine 
mother of love; it is Venus!” said Vic- 
tor, remaining in forgetful admiration 
while the others eseaped to their rooms. 

Branwell stood upon the steps and saw 
the familiar faces of his relatives; then a 
deep flush rose to his face as he saw, lean- 
img back in her seat, surrounded by that 
indescribable air of refinement and grace, 
Miss Lorillard, no longer pale from ill- 
ness, but with the faint, transparent car- 
mine of health baptizing her face in rarest 
beauty. In that swift sensation of sur- 
prise there was mingled with its pleasure 
a feeling of alarm, an anxiety which exas- 
perated Branwell. 

‘* This is my nephew, Miss Lorillard,’’ 
said Mrs. Richmond the aunt, standing 
upon the steps and looking complacently 
forward already to the time when a love 
affair might spring up between the two, 


” 
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for Mrs. Richmond had become captive to 
the power of her new friend. 

There was some infusion of coldness in 
Branwell’s greeting, which Miss Lorillard 
could not fail to detect, and it gave the 
keynote to her own manner. With the 
most polite of distant finger-clasps she said 
with suavity : 

‘**T did not anticipate, when Mrs. Rich- 
mond persuaded me to visit with her, that 
I should find my host and her nephew the 
Mr. Branwell whom I had met.”’ 

That cool indifference made Branwell 
instantly repent, and gave a warmth to 
his manner which must have satisfied his 
guests. 

Words have such meagre power to pic- 
ture the days that followed—days over 
which was the arch of a golden summer, 
in which was the penetrating power of 
some Circe, shedding over that gay house- 
hold the smiles of lips that could not be 
easily forgotten. The ladies were ephem- 
eral, brilliant, shallow ; among them Miss 
Lorillard shone with infatuating lustre, 
for her tact never led her astray, never 
gave a wrong turn to converse, never the 
glance that should have been different or 
withheld. 

To those who interpreted by face, by 
glance, by tones, the life of the young 
Frenchman had come to the dazzling ro- 
mance, the enchanted ground of youth. 
He loved, or rather he adored with vehe- 
ment passion, this woman of fair face who 
had come to him a princess of richness and 
purity. 

It was a day of grayness; a sombre 
gloam spread over the sky , the sea heaved 
upward in a long leaden line, dark as the 
heavens under which it breathed. That 
breath of the east, piercing and yet full 
of wild exhilaration, swept over the wa- 
ter, over the shining sands, and up across 
the veranda of the Branwell House, where 
Miss Lorillard stood in riding habit, her 
face impatiently turned toward the stables. 

Victor, coming up the path that led 
along the marsh at one side of the house, 
saw that figure with that thrill of fiery 
life which blesses or curses youth. He 
sprang forward and reached her side just 
as a groom was leading her horse up to 
the steps. He stood eager, palpitating, 
and put her on her horse, saying: 

‘* Miss Lorillard, give me leave to ac- 
eompany you.”’ 
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She stooped over him as he stood leaning 
against her horse, while he arranged her 
drapery, the soft folds seeming to hima 
touch of something dear and alive. 

She caressed him with her eyes, letting 
her glance linger on the enthusiastic, 
handsome face. 

** But [am bound on a solitary expedi- 
tion,’’ she said softly. 

** But I will not break that solitude, lL 
will be mute; take me as a faithful fol- 
lower,’’ he pleaded. 

“* Be faithful and stay at home,’’ she 
said. 

‘* But the day is dark and cheerless,”’ 
he urged, permitted, unwittingly encour- 
aged, by her face and voice. “I feel 
that I could even protect you from the el- 
ements themselves. Let me go.”’ 

She drew up the lines from her horse’s 
neck, exclaiming: 

‘*Rash boy, who would dare the ele- 
ments! No, I will go alone now, as 
always;’’ and her horse paced statelily 
down the avenue, leaving the young man 
with a deep crimson on cheek and lips, a 
thrilling remembrance of the indescriba- 
ble sadness of tone which had said ‘‘ as 
always.” 

Miss Lorillard, riding along the sandy 
road and on to the wide beach, had en- 
tirely forgotten Victor. Her face had lost 
its look of seductive allurement, and was 
turned gravely toward that dark, retreat- 
ing sea. ‘The sharp, gusty wind swept a 
vivid color to her cheeks, 

Far out, on the bosom of that wind, 
was rising a heavy fog, gray, like this sun- 
less day. Faster and faster she rode, the 
quick strokes of her horse’s feet, the vast 
roll of the water, the only sounds that she 
heard. So she rode over the sands, leay- 
ing the Branwell House a phantom man- 
sion at the end of the beach, and none in 
that house could see the restlessness, the 
defiance, the longing on the face schooled 
to look as the woman willed. 

Meanwhile the day wore on. The fog 
reached the land, enveloped it ia its damp 
embrace. 

Victor wandered restlessly about the 
house, his eyes often trying to pierce the 
cloud that hung over the beach, that made 
things indiscernible when but a few yards 
away. 

Branwell, returning from an absence 
since morning, found the house insuffera- 
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bly dull. With wearied, half-smothered 
yawns, he tried chess with his aunt, tried 
to listen to music from his cousin, all the 
while unconsciously listening fur a sweep 
of drapery, a step in the hall, a hand on 
the door that should prelude the entrance 
of Miss Lorillard. 

Victor, too, was absent, and Branwell 
thought vexatiously that he was detaining 
her. But soon Victor entered, unmistaka- 
bly wearied. 

Branwell saw him hang his wet coat in 
the hall, then saunter, in with a quick 
glance around the room. 

Quelling with inward indignation his 
impatience, Branwell scorned to ask for 
Miss Lorillard ; but Victor, leaning gloom- 
ily upon the window, turned and said: 

‘* Has Miss Lorillard returned? ”’ 

Branwell listened to the answer that 
she was expected soon. He turned ab- 
ruptly from the music, and exclaimed, 
rather than said: ‘* From where is Miss 
Lorillard to return—across the beach? ”’ 

Mrs. Richmond looked up in placid sur- 
prise, and Victor gazed at his host with 
greatening eyes, feeling some indefinable 
anxiety. 

‘¢ Miss Lorillard took a fancy to ride 
over to Darton village alone this morn- 
ing,’’ was the response, ‘‘and she said 
she should be back about this time. Is it 
not so, Monsieur Victor?”’ 

Victor impolitely shook his head, his 
glance upon Branwell’s blanching face. 

Branwell started to the door, asking as 
he went: ‘* Does Miss Lorillard know 
anything about the tides in the bay ?”’ 

Mrs. Richmond rose in alarm, and her 
daughter from the piano looked back, ter- 
ror upon her face, but deep in her heart 
the lingering shadow of the envy she had 
felt. 

‘“‘Tndeed, I do not know,”’ said Mrs. 
Richmond hurriedly. ‘‘ I am sure I don’t 
know anything about the tides myself; I 
don’t think she does.”’ 

Branwell did not stay to explain. The 
next moment he was in the stable, throw- 
ing a saddle upon his horse. As he did 
so a hand was laid upon his arm, and pal- 
lid lips asked : 

** Branwell, for God’s sake, what is the 
danger? ”’ 

Even then Branwell felt a pitying inter- 
est that made him half pause in his hur- 
ried movements as he said : 
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**T only fear she will attempt to cross 
the beach at the turn of the tide. Iam 
going round to Darton by the road to reach 
her before she starts home, if possible. 
The tide turns in less than an hour.”’. He 
sprang upon his horse, then glancing 
round once more, he bent forward and laid 
his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

** Victor! ’’ he exclaimed in a subdued 
voice, ** what is this woman to you ?”’ 

The utter pain of Victor's face appealed 
to the man’s heart, and the tone he used 
was tender as if it had been to a son. 

Victor’s slender hands interlocked each 
other, his eyes burned beneath asparkling 
humidity. ‘*She is all the world—life, 
heaven itself. I would sacrifice my soul 
for her!’’ he murmured. ‘‘ AndI cannot 
save her—that is for you.”’ 

Branwell loosened his rein. ‘It is 
safest that I should go,’’ he said; then 
turning he flung back on the damp air the 
words: ** Victor, thy salvation is thy 
youth. Bea Telemachus; let no Calypso 
charm thee!’’ and galloped away, his 
horse cleaving the mist and vanishing. 

That ride to him seemed ever after a 
dream—a dream of curious feeling. He 
felt that he could annihilate space to reach 
that village before Miss Lorillard should 
leave it. Every moment his ears seemed 
stung by that swift on-rushing roar, but 
it was not yet time. His foaming horse 
at last gained the street of the little vil- 
lage. He rode up to the post-office, know- 
ing that Miss Lorillard sometimes posted 
and received letters there. 

‘** Had she been there?” 

** Yes,”’ 

** How long since ? had she returned ?”’ 

‘* Not more than fifteen minutes since 
she and a gentleman rode away toward 
the beach.”’ 

Branwell could have cursed him for the 
thoughtlessness that let a stranger go at 
time of high tide across the sands. But 
he turned silently, a gray pallor settling 
over his face, his nerves strung toa tense- 
ness that after-vibration would show. So 
interested was he that he hardly noticed 
the mention of a man being with her. 

Back again into the thick fog that over- 
hung the beach he pressed, riding along 
the stony ridge of high-tide mark. One 
of those sudden flaws of wind, like a touch 
of the divine hand itself, blew strongly 
across the land, lifting a stratum of fog 
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clear up along the shore, and revealing the 
white foam of the dark water, the flat 
level of marsh and beach. 

It seemed to Branwell that he could 
have pierced with his eyes, as with a 
sword, the whole length of the miles and 
wniles of sand. 

He had ridden but a few rods when this 
blessed wind swept up the dampness, and 
he saw, far down the beach, by the very 
edge of the water, the figure of a woman, 
not on horseback, but walking with that 
slow movement with which one walks by 
the ocean. 

Branwell’s pulses bounded with the 
throbs of unutterable thanks. Only let him 
reach her! In the enthusiasm of that 
moment in which he spurred down the 
slope he could have given life for her he 
had come to rescue. 

Hardly a rod had the brave horse leaped, 
when there came that long shuddering 
boom that betokens the tidal marvel. The 
water crested itself, it rushed, it rolled. 
Onward pressed the horse, vibrating, 
trembling, but still on. Branwell saw 
Miss Lorillard turn and flee back ; he saw 
that at every step her feet sank further 
and further in the softening sand. His 
animal’s feet drew hardly from the suck- 
ing, treacherous stuff, but a moment be- 
fore so firm. Far up, the wild hogs feed- 
ing on the débris of the beach, at that first 
horrible sound, turned snorting and ran 
before the tide. 

He was now so near that he could see 
her plainly ; the hat thrown off revealed 
her face, ghastly, and yet with a deter- 
mined strife init. Her long riding-dress 
was swung dexterously over her arm ; her 
feet, tightly shod in thick boots, at first 
bounding. over the sand, now pulled with 
painful difficulty, andshe lagged with pant- 
ing breath. Every step she sank deeper, 
and the swift motion of Branwell’s horse 
had changed to the painful step that 
seemed as if every instant it must yield. 

‘* One moment more !”’ cried Branwell, 
** Onestruggle more! Oh, Miss Lorillard, 
you will not give up!’’ As he spoke the 
fog settled down again, a spray from the 
oncoming water drenched them both ; he 
stooped from his horse, he caught her 
up without actually stopping to do so. 
At that moment Branwell felt within him- 
self a strength more'than human. He in- 
stilled into that quivering horse the in- 
domitable resolve he felt. ‘The beast toiled 
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and battied with the agony of that time ; 
he floundered, he struggled back with his 
double burden. 

At last, with a shrill ery of terror, he 
sprang upon the ridge and sank down on 
the stones, every muscle relaxed and 
strengthless. 

Branwell slipped from beneath his fallen 
steed, and, himself weak and tremulous, 
sat on the ridge, the water boiling and 
seething at his feet, while he supported 
in his arms the woman he had saved. The 
damp gold of her hair fell over his arm, 
her eyes were closed, the breath that swept 
his face was so faint that he almost doubt- 
ed if he felt it. In the gloom, the inten- 
sity of that moment, it seemed to Branwell 
that the angels of his life were at war with 
each other. Strangely, with that imperial 
head upon his shoulder, there came before 
him the memory of the night of his mar- 
riage—the vows so false and mocking that 
he had uttered. Miss Lorillard had in 
some way entered his life, had coiled sin- 
uously about thoughts before entirely un- 
occupied. There was a power in her pres- 
ence to which he yielded. Every spark of 
gallantry in him obeyed her slightest be- 
hest. If art there had been, it was art so 
veiled as to be exquisite. 

In swift flashes all of their intercourse 
sped through his brain, as he held her on 
that wild beach, waiting for a return of 
consciousness. 

That sigh, the precursor to the glance, 
trembled over her lips; the deep, lambent 
eyes opened, and the hand pushed back 
the masses of hair that trailed over her 
face and neck—the struggle of returning 
thought to the enervated body. She looked 
at the face above her with its glance fixed 
upon her, the hair and beard dripping 
with the brine from whence she had been 
rescued. The horse had regainePhis feet, 
and stood mutely awaiting his master, his 
nostrils dilating with his heavy breath. 
They were shut in by the fog; apparently 
they might have been alone in the world— 
this horse, this man, and this woman of 
marvellous face. 

Branwell waited till she should speak, 
but she was silent. She raised her head 
and looked down at the swirling water, 
and the breath she drew was a convulsive 
shudder. 

** Miss Lorillard,’’ said Branwell, “this 
has not been an agreeable introduction to 
the Bay of Fundy. Hereafter I can trust 
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you out of my sight, and know that you 
will remember this tide.’’ 

She looked up at him, and in that mu- 
tual gaze was something that for the mo- 
ment raised in Branwell’s soul an indescri- 
bable tumult. Her magnetic eyes seemed 
glancing through his being, and yet he 
was not happy. 

‘*Remember? Oh, I cannot forget!” 
she said in that voice scarcely above a 
whisper, which, when rightly attuned, is 
capable of holding all grades of passion 
or supplication, love or tenderness. To 
him who listened, there seemed a tone of 
everything in that voice. Never had he 
heard it thus before, but unaccountably 
no master chord of his heart stirred ; 
roused though he was through all the 

* superficial, evanescent emotions of his na- 
tur, no tone of grandest and best vibrated 
within him; and yet he was charmed, en- 
thralled in a manner by this woman whom 
he had just saved from a horrible death. 

She uttered no words of thanks; words 
after that voice, that glance, would have 
been tame and insufficient. 

She had removed from his arms, and 
was gathering her hair in a coil, wringing 
the sea water from it. 

**T am too mortal to envy the sea 
nymphs after this,’’ she said, with one 
deft twist fastening her hair in that most 
trying of all fashions to the beauty of a 
head and face, the old Grecian twist. 

Branwell had risen, and, holding his 
horse by the bridle, with the other hand 
he assisted her to rise. Thus standing for 
a moment with clasped hands, and looké 
bent upon each other, there came thé 
sound of swift hoofs, and from the nyiklt 
emerged a horseman, whose face, with its 
white eagerness, gleamed ghostbyada 
phantom rider. onl neg 

With a sudden exclamation, Victotdrew 
up and dismounted. He stood beside thé 
lady, clasping her hands with tretbling 
grasp, probing that face withichib«pmast 
sionate eyes, unable, at preseres!6fihet 
danger, as yet to speak a word.900 buuct 

Evidently the lady did not jus? relish 
that revealment of interest..7Sixp ‘witht 
drew her hands ; a pale, icylszisihe oflittdd 
across her lips. Branwellj:/todking! om 
pitied sincerely this boy whom ledavedoct 

To Victor this was the fests exporiénoé 
of her coolness ; he shudderethinwurdly, 
as if stricken by a blast:¥ond the land of 
snow. But deep in lis ’soyl wae ceti 
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thrilling that glance of soft: enbbirdge- 
ment that had so penetrated ,dimg that 
morning when she rode avewy)!o' Bilis dud- 
den freak seemed the incubusilofimdreami 
‘* Miss Lorillard,”’ he stankarered ‘ace 
you injured?” de ebtow odd ni yri 
‘* None at all,’’ was bheweplyz9 sms 
“Then Branwell redched youvin tiina;’? 
he exclaimed. reid 
Miss Lorillard’s eyedz|aiioedtcaoty from 
her interrogator’s fuué-ty tend of Branwell, 
and Victor writhedat@hée tone abdjdook 
with which she shidid@ ,dowod od mo obit 
“Yes, Mr. Bonwwwelb:wasojlist'iei time 
tosave me.” of eynidt Ile to deobrind 
The boy suffered dreidfpliy,!| Rididg 
forth, with his impetuqushdartshrobbing 
with love and fears td amdet ‘this deomeal 
pale and langaid jjustrdseaed! by andtler 
man, and,too'have ohepomeed him wich 
indifference-4hatawas nhnddediingzi lai oF 
Perhaps: neither Joflthoke tweamén had 
any suspicion of the impatience, theunger, 
that Miss Liotithittddl teat ‘thet intrusion. 
The smite¢hat hdd soewatwed Mietér could 
have wittnigi#isttuck him ddwns woigot 
Branwel thought |this! seeké from wome 
intangebipieduse one of thi mrostidisd gress 
able, and swithewt inowin gowby, his vbiee 
was bomevehati ¥oldiad hewaidwot oj 002 
‘Miss Lorillard, allow me to put ovo 
owah 9 Howes Awe! will Walk hobkevover the 
ridge;’fsiiau sdt to oxuso of ola an 
J Stulawill motise troublegor,’ particulary 
as there is no need of iit! sou’ will fimdms 
house? fastenétf! Ht theclhegdt of the Gettch 
yonder, Wei with: athividethogne asigatly 
ak ‘tf dradenot occasinonet) Sais wedhe.21 6491 
-edfstherecwas some latent bitterness: i 
Miss Lorillard’s natése;! itasvasonot thea 
isthe. 01 he! iscoha in hd: eared) that had 
struggled te nppeak were now 4 aelted: «i! 
hoWathoat) aodqnd, Viktdti mannted chix 
horse and gallopedbiefter ths vsteelinef tive 
dddys *’ Dhies twl ‘ ‘waiti g toodi im'citter 
Nile 69 Brahiwell > bead) mp: ideale wh ys it 
was, but the charm, the exquisité:rontatmé 
of thiipitione wey leat.toNdba palsebéuhd- 
ed while standityritypcherisidg, © iin bisa 
jckdlash> gtadhally mownted techer véry 
brows We ajaeliedi anger massthang o6t 
dtissharine?d of-esiiventiiw Dies of“ dlew 
o: Tpwaststacfqw chombntd bafove Victor 
returned, and the three rode slowly:}dok 
bo the hoegey a sileriqestint seemed aliidst 
gloom ! setélink -apém thens;! dad: Mish 
Tori lard: woald thake (io effort to dispel 
& io [at baoail HT .eslf yiiveol suet 
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But the next morning, though languid 

and pale, she came down to breakfast 
with the old smiles, the old power of driv- 
ing ennui from the house. When she 
saw Victor alone, though there was noth- 
ing in the words she said, yet he suddenly 
became exhilarated as if by wine; despair 
left his eyes, and they lightened beneath 
hers. 
- Some sort of a change seemed to have 
come over the household. Miss Lorillard 
drooped, grew thin and pale. Since the 
ride on the beach, she had struggled to 
maintain the gracious vivacity which is 
hardest of all things to assume when 
physically dejected. Evidently Miss Lo- 
rillard was ill, or getting to be so, and the 
fact. the seductive languor of face and at- 
titude, made the heart of Victor ache with 
that wild longing to comfort, to soothe, 
to infuse strength into this woman, who 
had become of all the werld the one 
woman to him. 

‘*T believe Miss Lorillard is ill,’’ said 
Mrs. Richmond, standing beside her 
nephew and looking on to the lawn where 
Victor and Miss Lorillard were walking— 
the thin face of the lady looking so clear 
and shadowy as to well warrant the pas- 
sionate tenderness that Victor could not 
conceal. 

Branwell started and looked at the two. 

Was she the cause of the unhappiness 
he had felt—the dissatisfaction almost 
amounting to rebellion? 

‘* Does she say she is ill?’’ he asked. 

‘* She says nothing about it,’’ was the 
reply ; then, after a moment’s silence, ** [s 
it not singular, that Frenchman’s infatua- 
tion concerning her? ”’ 


Branwell winced under the words and - 


his aunt’s keen eyes. In truth the woman 
was angry with her nephew that he had 
not made swifter wooing. 

‘** She is magnificent,’’ he said; ‘‘ noth- 
ing is singular that should be caused by 
her beauty.”’ 

** You do not act as you speak,’’ she 
said with a quiet contempt. 

‘*T know my own life best, dear aunt. 
Do not make more intricate the path IL 
walk,’’ he said with coldness, that made 
it impossible for her to speak again on the 
subject. 

The next day the physician pronounced 
the fiat of travel for Miss Lorillard. She 
received it quietly and went up to her 
room, leaving Mrs. Richmond full of a 
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project to which the doctor’s words had 
given birth. 

‘* William,’’ she said confidentially, 
‘let us all go to Niagara. We shall 
make up such a delightful party, and the 
journey will be just the thing for Miss 
Lorillard. What do you say?”’ 

Branwell was eager to go: he perhaps 
might exorcise the unquietness within 
him—lay to rest forever the ghost of 
doubt that was pursuing him. And he 
felt that he could never be at ease, never 
sleep freely, until he had solved the doubt 
that was ever present with him. Was 
Miss Lorillard his wife? Was this the 
woman to whom he had pledged himself? 
Never by one word, never by anything 
tangible could he have said that she knew 
that he was her husband ; and yet he felt 
in some way that he was held to her by 
some tie which she could recognize, 
though it was unknown to him. 

The journey was arranged; Victor was 
to aceompany them, and it was the night 
before their departure—a night of inef- 
fable summer time—when through the 
faint, warm mists the stars shone with the 
near lustre of that season, and the sea 
rolled out before them, its deep heart calm 
as the night which blessed it. 

Victor went down the path to meet the 
postman, and returned with a letter which 
bore a French postmark, and which cloud- 
ed his face with a fear that he might be 
recalled. As he walked across that gar- 
den, fragrant with blooms and perfumed 
greenery, he saw Branwell bending over 
the figure of Miss Lorillard, her face up- 
raised, and in the star sheen looking more 
divinely beautiful than ever. 

When Victor came down from his room 
there was the glow of some passionate im- 
pulse upon his face. He pushed through 
the shrubbery to where he had seen Miss 
Lorillard. On his way he met Branwell 
and Mrs. Richmond, and with a pulse- 
bound of terrible eagerness he thought 
that Miss Lorillard was alone. But he 
found one of the Misses Richmond with 
her. Curbing with an effort the emotion 
which possessed him, his gleaming eyes 
still revealed to Miss Lorillard the fire he 
could not subdue; and when Miss Rich- 
mond rose to join her mother, Miss Loril- 
lard rose also, with some light word to 
Victor to accompany them. 

The light word, the careless glance 
seemed to ignite the fury of jealousy, de- 
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spair, and envy which was consuming the 
young man. 

His burning hand detained, with a touch 
upon her arm, Miss Lorillard as she was 
turning away. She looked back with a 
smile upon her face, ignoring the desper- 
ation in his, and said: 

“Your commands, sir?” with that 
lightness that is so heartless when one 
feels in such ‘sincere earnest. 

‘* My entreaty is that you will grant me 
your presence for a while,”’ he said in the 
controlled voice of excitement. 

‘* But, monsieur, there is a grand pow- 
wow concerning a change in our journey. 
Must I forego participation in that?” 

The continued unconcern of her manner 
goaded him to the exclamation : 

‘*Forego nothing, Miss Lorillard, not 
one trifle, even for the sake of my eternal 
happiness.”’ 

Hearing those words, and looking at the 
speaker, no one could charge them with 
exaggeration. Miss Lorillard turned at 
the touch and tone and said, *‘ Victor! ”’ 
with that mingling of surprise and kind- 
ness with which such women address a 
man whose love they cannot help but 
know. 

With imperative gesture Victor placed 
her hand within his arm and walked with 
her along that perfumed path to a deeper 
solitude. Even at that moment Victor 
could not suspect her falseness. His 
whole soul was ready to rush through his 
lips, a fiery essence that might -inflame 
the imagination if it did not reach the 
heart of her to whom it should be offered. 

‘*T have a detter to-night recalling me 
home immediately ,”’ he said. 

‘* Ah, then we are to lose you? We 
shall be very sorry. Can you not post- 
pone your departure?’’ she said in tones 
of warm politeness, that tortured the poor 
fellow tili he could have killed both her 
and himself, and died with a wild joy that 
thus he died with her. Overleaping all 
her kind indifference, he turned his flam- 
ing eyes upon her and said with all the 
ardor of youth and of the South, ‘I love 
you, Miss Lorillard. I love you with fury, 
with madness, with life and death !”’ 

His lips trembled with those fierce 
words, his head was bent toward her, but 
still he restrained himself from even 
touching the fingers that lay upon his 
arm. 

It was impossible that such words and 
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such a presence should not call a faint 
flush to her cheeks, but she withdrew her 
hand from his arm with admirable aston- 
ishment, her cool, beautiful eyes stabbing 
him as she spoke : 

** Victor, | am surprised, inexpressibly 
sorry.” 

He fastened her gaze with his gleaming 
eyes and said: ‘* Are you surprised? Has 
my whole being been thus awakened by 
you and you have not known it?”’ 

**T have told you,’’ she sdid, and then 
with a soft measuring of her words, and 
with a heightened color, she continued : 
** And, Victor, even if I could love you 
it would be a sin, for [ am a wife.”’ 

Victor paused in his walk as though 
those words had paralyzed him ; his face 
was white, so white, as he looked at his 
companion, that she involuntarily cried, 
** Victor, you are ill!’’ and took his icy 
hand in hers. 

**No, madam,”* he said with uncon- 
scious use of that word ‘‘ madam,” ‘I 
am very well.’’ Then, with a sudden as- 
sumption of self-possession, he said : 

“Tt is, perhaps, ungallant to ask of 
Miss Lorillard if she thinks it unusual 
that one should fall into the belief that 
she is unmarried! I cannot offer an apol- 
ogy for believing what she chose to wish 
that all should believe.”’ 

His voice, cold at first, wavered at the 
last, tremulous with the excitement and 
the blow he had received. 

Her eyes drooped, and there was such 
deprecating music in her voice that he 
flushed again, trembling with her power. 

‘* Victor! apparently I deserve all your 
reproach. I will try to bear it. Cireum- 
stances concerning which I cannot‘ tell 
you have encompassed me in such a pecu- 
liar way that I am only free to act as I 
have done. With that meagre explana- 
tion let the subject rest forever.”’ 

Victor did not reply. With French 
courtesy he offered his arm, saying : 

** Shall we go in?”’ 

The woman saw with her keen, detec- 
tive power that her companion had reach- 
ed that pitch of intensity of feeling when 
he must of necessity appear cold, though 
his fiery lips, the white heat of his face be- 
trayed the fire within him. 

They walked in silence to the door; on 
the veranda Victor said, with that grace- 
ful touch of hat and bow which was sec- 
ond nature to him, ‘* Adieu, madam; I 
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shall not have the pleasure of seeing you 
again.’’ : 

Miss Lorillard had not the effrontery to 
utter a word save a murmured farewell ; 
and Victor walked across the marsh path 
to the rocky palisades of the beach. 

Miss Lorillard entered the house; the 
company were assembled in the drawing- 
room in conclave concerning a different 
route proposed. She joined them and an- 
imatedly discussed the plans, and only 
Branwell, who could not help watching 
her, discovered the sheen of something 
unusual in her eyes, but no tone or ges- 
ture betrayed anything. 

The morning dawned, as the night had 
departed, in the splendor of the summer 
solstice. At breakfast Victor had not ap- 
peared, but it was not unusual; the meal 
proceeded, enlivened by the careful talk, 
the polite jest. Midway through the re- 
past a servant flung open the door, and 
with white face and wild eyes exclaimed : 

** Mr. Branwell, sir! the Frenchman! ”’ 

Even in that moment of surprise and 
alarm Branwell glanced at Miss Lorillard 
as he arose from the table, saying: 

‘* What has happened to monsieur? ” 

She made a movement of terror, but 
now sat pale and silent, while the other 
ladies uttered exclamatory questions. 

‘* He is on the beach, dead,’’ said the 
servant, while his master put his hand on 
his shoulder and hurried him out, scarce- 
ly believing what he said, and the ladies, 
speechless with anxiety, huddled into the 
parlor to watch for Branwell’s return. 

‘*Take me down to him,’’ said Bran- 
well, and they strode hastily along the 
beach till they came upon the place where 
lay the figure of the Frenchman, his young 
face upturned to the rising sun, too mo- 
tionless and cold ever to be warmed by 
that sun again. Branwell knelt upon 
those glittering sands that now appeared 
so heartless to him. He raised that’ head 
with its drenched, black hair, and looked 
down into the face, blank and expression- 
less forever, save that it held a look that 
seemed a sort of placid weariness. The 
waves that had thus tossed him upon the 
shore had swept backward, and were 
fuaming far down the slope. Everything 
was sparkling with the abandon of a 
bright morning. Its brightness wounded 
Branwell to the heart. He held the 
beautiful head, to, his breast, not thinking 
whether the boy, had ended a life no long- 
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er endurable, or whether some chance 
wave had come to him with the blessing 
of death in its embrace. He was dead; 
there was no hope of infusing life into 
those lips, for he had been dead many 
hours. The morning star had smiled 
coldly upon him in the hours of early 
dawn. 

Sitting thus with the boy in his arms 
and his servant standing awestruck near, 
there came a light step, and after a while 
of intent looking a voice said: 

“He willlive? He is not dead?” 

Branwell could not immediately look 
up. He knew what figure of grace was 
near him, and that knowledge grated upon 
him through all his nature—why, he 
could not tell. He replied : 

‘*There is no hope. He is long since 
dead.”’ 

Still Miss Lorillard stood, her eyes fixed 
upon the group—that man who had died 
for love of her—that other man, strong, 
self-reliant, thus far impregnable, whom 
she hoped she might some day bid live for 
love of her. In her turbulent heart at 
that instant there was a darkness that in 
a woman of less persistency would have 
become despondency. 

Branwell beckoned to his servant and 
bade him go and make arrangements for 
conveying the body of Victor up to the 
house. 

Miss Lorillard came nearer, stooping to 
look at the face of the boy. She appeared 
impelled by some impulse to gaze upon 
the icy face that last night had looked such 
passionate love to her. 

**My God!” she murmured, ‘‘ is this 
thing possible!”’ 

Branwell raised his eyes and met her 
glance. 

**Tt is possible,” he said. ‘* He was a 
fiery young Frenchman, and you—oh, have 
you not been yerily a woman to him!”’ 

The words were spoken with that sor- 
row that stakes one as most bitter of all, 
the sorrow that permits of sarcastic re- 
proach. 

Miss Lorillard sank on her knees by 
Victor's side ; she pressed her hand upon 
her heart, that hand Victer’s lips had 
burned to kiss. Tears filled her eyes and 
fell over her white cheeks. For a mo- 
ment neither of them spoke or moved. 
Branwell’s heart softened toward her as 
he looked. Again he felt that power 
which she beld.:;,He had .been harsh to 
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that beautiful woman, whose tears were 
almost mingling with his. 

**Miss Lorillard,’’ he said, ‘‘ my grief 
has made me bitter. I can but ask for- 
giveness from you.’’ 

It was not easy to forget her face as she 
looked at him; it was not easy to feel 
one doubt of those tear-wet eyes ; and yet 
Branwell, deeply and strangely as he felt 
attracted, could not rest in an utter belief 
in her. 

‘* Mr. Branwell,’’ she said, in a voice 
whose music seemed enhanced by the 
tremor in it, “I cannot bear that you 
should misunderstand me; that you do, I 
know. Here beside this boy, whom I re- 
spected and loved, even in his death, I 
feel that you know me still less than be- 
fure.’? Her voice broke ; she was appar- 
ently unable to go on. 

Branwell’s eyes, though misty with 
tears, burned with an almost passionate 
interrogation of this woman’s nature. 
At that moment he could not imagine the 
art of this well-chosen interview. Her 
presence was telling more forcibly than 
ever upon him. 

His servant returned accompanied by a 
fellow servant; they placed Victor on a 
stretcher and conveyed him to the house. 
As the two men moved away, Branwell 
turned to Miss Lorillard, whose tearful 
eyes were following the form that was 
being borne across the beach. No sign 
betrayed her knowledge that his gaze was 
upon her. 

‘‘1f she is an actress—good heavens, 
whom would she not deceive!’’ he 
thought, believing at that moment that 
he could stake much upon her truth and 
honor. 

After a moment she turned with a move- 
ment of weariness from the place, and 
walked slowly along, following the sad 
group in advance. 

Branwell with an impulsive movement 
stepped to her side and clasped the list- 
less hand with a fervid touch, the index 


to a feeling she had failed hitherto to: 


rouse in him. 
He held the hand tight clasped. His 
eyes were striving tu penetrate her soul. 
‘“*That boy loved you,’ he said, en- 
deavoring with all his power to free this 
woman in his own soul from any tamper- 
ing with such a love. 
Still the lowered, quivering eyelids. 
**Was it my fault, Mr. Branwell?”’ 
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with the tremulous accents of wounded 
pride and sorrow. 

**It is not your fault that you are mar- 
vellously beautiful,” he murmured with 
more enthusiasm, more abandon than she 
had ever known before in him. In truth 
this mood, this time, touched him more 
deeply than he knew. The half reproach 
he had at first felt was changed by her 
dexterous words and gestures into an im- 
pulse nearer akin to tenderness than any- 
thing he had known before. Miss Loril- 
lard did not reply, but at last, to the 
glance fixed so earnestly on her, she raised 
her eyes in response. Alas, that human 
eyes cannot always obey the behests of 
their owners! An indefinite something 
in those eyes swimming in tears gave to 
Branwell an instantaneous feeling of dis- 
tance. He released her hand, the ardor 
died from his face. Miss Lorillard avert- 
ed her head that he should not see the 
flush of anger that dyed her cheeks. 

** Indomitable man! ’’ she thought, ** I 
have some way nade another false move. 
But I will yet subdue him.’’ 

The party of pleasuring travellers was 
detained a week. The funeral of the 
Frenchman was observed in the house of 
the friend he had loved so well; and the 
woman who had wounded him to death 
wept at his burial. It was not discovered 
whether Victor wilfully took his own 
life, or whether some misstep from the 
rocks gave him his death. To Branwell 
and Miss Lorillard, though neither of 
them spoke of it, there was little doubt 
that Victor ended voluntarily a life he 
deemed forever hopeless. 

Branwell, the night before the day 
again fixed for their departure, was alone 
in the room his uncle had used for a 
library. He had caused all the principal 
papers belonging to his uncle to be re- 
moved here, as he intended this should be 
his home. He had been idly examining 
apartment after apartment of a huge desk 
which the elder Branwell had stuffed full 
of every kind of. papers he had wished 
preserved. He had begun in search of a 
particular document, and that found, had 
continued poring over the yellowing pa- 
pers. Frequently he saw mention of the 
ward, and she was always spoken of as 
‘*my daughter.’’ Interested, he looked 
on, hoping now to find some picture, some 
hint of the face of this ward who was his 
wife, for hitherto he had never been able 
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to find any shadow of that mythical per- 
son. He opened a large old-fashioned 
pocket-book, in whose recesses several 
letters were stored—letters in the hand- 
writing of his uncle. With mere listless 
curiosity he unfolded the first that came to 
his hand ; from it there uncurled a long, 
soft.spiral of golden hair, of a hue so rare 
and beautiful that Branwell knew he had 
never seen it upon but one head, the head 
of Miss Lorillard. In texture and color it 
was precisely thesame. Indeed, it seemed 
not likely that two persons should possess 
hair of that peculiar color. 

Branwell’s eyes dilated with such a 
complexity of feeling as almost deprived 
him of the power to read the paper which 
had enclosed it. It was something relat- 
ing to this daughter, and it mentioned 
that he enclosed the lock of hair she had 
that day sent him from school, and that 
he should soon expect the picture. The 
hair coiled up on the palm of his hand, 
soft, with a sort of caressing. Why 
should he feel as if he should cast it from 
him, with the violence of a shudder? 
Absorbed in that discovery, he did not at 
first notice the phrase which mentioned 
a picture, but at last, laying down the 
hair which had exercised a sort of fascina- 
tion over him, he turned again to the let- 
ter; then he looked eagerly in the apart- 
meuts for the miniature. He came soon 
to it, a little daguerreotype case tied to- 


gether with an envelope addressed in the - 


hand of a school-girl, but still a hand that 
promised flowing characters for its ma- 
turity. 

Branwell, with fast pulses and tingling 
blood, pushed the spring of the faded 
case ; it was to be his first glimpse of his 
wife’s features. The lid sprang open, and 
there, smiling at him, was the face of Miss 
Lorillard—her face, thou zh younger, in her 
early teens. There could be no mistaking 
it. The brilliant blonde face, though here 
it was more in promise than in ripeness— 
a suggestion of all she had since become. 
The man gazed at that face with the feel- 
ing of one upon whom had fastened a 
nightmare from which he knew he never 
could waken. The Old Man of the Sea 
had beena light curse to bear, he thought. 
This woman, who had half fascinated him, 
from whom he had yet some way felt re- 
pelled—this woman, now that it appeared 
morally certain she was his wife, could 
lay claim to him, could announce him as 
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her husband. He recoiled in despair from 
such a fate. As he looked, he remem- 
bered that still her presence might exer- 
cise the old power—that there might be 
moments when he could almost affirm that 
she possessed a charm more strong than 
any he should probably ever know. But 
away from her, as sometimes with her, he 
felt she was not only powerless to hold, but 
that she repelled all the best of his nature. 

She had been travelling since her mar- 
riage. In what manner had she spent the 
furtune he had settled upon her? for that 
she had spent it, he concluded from the 
fact of her haunting his steps. Now that 
he was no longer the blind, helpless man 
whom she had married, or now that her 
freak, which he had so willingly obeyed, 
had subsided, she returned to him, safely 
disguised from his eyes, to win his love, 
as she had doubtless won the trust and 
affection of his warm-hearted uncle. Hzd 
she come to desire the position of his 
wife? Those eyes smiled sweetly upon 
him from the glass. He opened the letter 
which had accompanied the picture. Its 
style was young, but easy and correct; it 
was full of love to her father, of eagerness 
to get home, and contained a long account 
of school life. It was directed to the un- 
cle’s city residence, where he had lived for 
many years—always, Branwell thought, 
since he had adopted this girl. Thatlong, 
girlish epistle would have been pleasant 
to Branwell had he read it any other time, 
had he thought of its author with other 
feelings. 

Now he regretted, and not for the first 
time, the accident which had destroyed 
the only letter he had ever received from 
this girl—this girl, who, with an assump- 
tion of gravity at the close of her writing 
to her guardian, had signed herself F. 
Lorillard. 

“ Fermor Lorillard ! ’’ uttered Branwell 
under his breath, leaning back and drop- 
ping the sheet from his fingers. ‘She 
thought to win me, to infatuate meas she 
has probably done many other men, and 
then to reveal to me whose name she bore 
—to establish herself at once in my 
heart and my fortune. It must be rare 
sport to conquer one’s husband! ” 

Branwell rose and walkedthe room. At 
length, pausing by the window and look- 
ing into the garden below, he saw Miss 
Lorillard walking slowly up and down by 
the parterre of blooming flowers, her 
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head depressed as if in deep meditation. 
She looked unmistakably pallid and weak. 
Since the adventure on the beach, she had 
apparently not been well ; the excitement, 
the exposure to the water had appeared to 
affect her; for she had suffered from a 
Janguor she could not dispel—a languor 
which made her irritated with herself 
when she had need of all her powers. 

‘She is not my wife! ” Branwell said 
with grim earnestness. ‘‘If ever the 
time comes that she proclaims it, I will 
require the utmost proof. Oh, this is too 
humiliating! A woman in whom I can- 
not believe, try as hard as I may.”’ 

He felt an impulse to go down and 
question her concerning her past life, to 
probe her whose self-possession appeared 
impregnable. 

In another moment he was at her side. 
She glancéd at him quickly, detecting in 
the instant some change in his face, and 
guessing what it was, though she did not 
betray that supposition. 

He made some desultory remark, then 
said, with an assumption of ease he did 
not feel : 

** Do you know, Miss Lorillard, you ap- 
pear to me a mystery, which I cannot 
solve? Are you really so mysterious, or 
do you envelope yourself in an incognito 
to attract the interest of poor mortals like 
myself? ’’ 

‘* Put curiosity in the place of interest,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ before I can reply.”’ 

** No, I cannot conscientiously do that,”’ 
he replied. ‘* It és interest that I feel, 
Miss Lorillard. Can you doubt it?” 

Had his words been lover-like in the 
least, she would have known how to reply, 
but they were not. He was the most im- 
practicable man she ever knew. And 
what made her most angry of all, she felt, 
despite herself, a feeling for him that, with 
satirical self-derision, she denominated 
“une grande passion,’’ and it wasin truth 
as near that as she could know. It was 
perhaps that which gave her that curious 
ebb and flow of power over him, 

** Well, no, I do not doubt it,’’ she 
said in answer to his last question ; ‘‘ but, 
unfortunately for you, there is no mystery 
connected with me. It would be impossi- 
ble to weave a romance about me.”’ 
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‘‘ What, not even in connection with 
the unknown chevalier you met up at the 
village? ’’ 

Branwell did not know why he said 
that; he knew it was not exactly gentle- 
manly, and when he had joined her, the 
thought was far from him ; indeed, he had 
almost forgotten the words of the post- 
master. 

In that sentence he had diverted the 
channel of Miss Lorillard’s thoughts into 
an ‘entirely different direction. She rais- 
ed her eyes to his face, while an anxiety 
was inwardly shaking her. 

‘* Ah,” thought he, ‘‘ the postmaster 
was mistaken ; she rode away alone.”’ 

‘*The chevalier is indeed unknown,” 
she said quietly. ‘**1 don’t know what 
you mean.”’ 

** An idle tale of a man in Darton,” 
Branwell hastily responded, ‘* who, seeing 
a princess riding through the street, im- 
agined that she must be attended by her 
knight.’”’ He watched her closely, half 
ashamed of the undefined suspicions he 
felt. She smiled with care-free ease, her 
eytire manner that of one to whom con- 
cealment was a stranger, and yet Bran- 
well felt she was a riddle whose secret 
he would give much to read. Did she be- 
lieve he would suspect her identity as his 
wife, and declare his suspicions to her? 
She would wait long for such a declara- 
tion, he thought; when it comes, it will 
come from her.” But, indeed, judging 
from her appearance, it seemed that she 
neither expected nor suspected anything, 
She walked calmly by his side, staoping 
to twist from its stem some flower that 
hung in her path, replying to his remarks, 
uttering the well-attuned laugh that 
sometimes parted her lips. In all she was 
discreet, irreproachable, and Branwell 
left her and returned to the library, frus- 
trated as always, and yet when alone his 
doubts again returning, 

He sat down with the picture again in 
his hands, fascinated, repelled by the 
destiny so dimly opening before him, 

Thus the night passed—the night that 
was the link that bound a strange past 
with a future that held in its hours a 
happiness and a misery he could not 
guess. Marta Louisa Poot, 
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pie present generation of writers and 

7] thinkers i is devoting a liberal share 
of, its attention to discunsing the grave 
question of education. The chief battle- 
ground has been the college curriculum, 
and; the chief question has been the ad- 
Justment of the relative values of the Au- 
maniora and the sciences of nature. One 
of the side issues, however—the status of 
the. so-called modern languages, French 
and German—is of almost equal impor- 
tance with the main issue, and merits a 
more radical investigation than it has yet 
received. 

«Upon the question, Shall French and 
German constitute an integral part of the 
college course, and if so, to what extent? 
opinions have widely diverged. We may 
xelect as representatives of the two ex- 
tremes, two men who are conspicuous at 
pe head of their respective institutions— 

President Porter of Yale and President 
White of Cornell. The former has em- 
hodied his views upon college education 
in general in his well-known work on 
‘* American Colleges and the American 
Public.’’ The opinions of the latter have 
never been wrought into like book form, 
but still lie scattered through addresses, 
university announcements, catalogues, let- 
ters published in the newspapers, ete. 
The most pointed of President White’s ex- 
pressions is probably the following sen- 
tence in his letter to the New York * Tri- 
bune ’’: ‘It is impossible to find a reason 
why a man should be made Bachelor of 
Arts for good studies in Cicero and Taci- 
tus, and Thucydides and Sophocles, which 
does not equally prove that he ought to 
have the same distinction for good studies 
in Montesquieu and Corneille, and Goethe 
and Schiller, and Dante and Shake- 
gpeare.”’ 

If we connect this utterance with simi- 
lar ones in the general announcements 
made before the opening of the University 
in 1868, with the first statement of re- 
quisites for degrees (since modified), and 
with the present general drift of the insti- 
tution, we shall scarcely err in regarding 
President White as advocating substan- 
tially the theory that French and German 
may be substituted for Latin and Greek in 
a course of liberal training. President 
Porter is no less decided and outspoken in 





the opposite direction. His words are: 
** Assuming that the study of languages 
is the most efficient means of discipline, 
we assert that the study of the classical 
languages should be universally preferred 
to ary other as a means of discipline in 
every course of liberal education, and 
should continue to be made prominent and 
necessary in the American colleges. .. . 
The classical student who is zealous 
enough to do well, will not, in the present 
state of knowledge, and with the present 
facilities which he enjoys, be likely to fail 
to learn one or two of the modern lan- 
guages also. If he does not do this in col- 
lege, should he have special occasion to 
use them for the purposes of study, travel, 
or business, he will have acquired the 
power to learn them with comparative 
ease and rapidity. The college 
course retains quite enough of the dressure 
of the pedagogue already, and the subjec- 
tion of the schoolboy, and the enforced 
drill of the French and German professors, 
cannot tend to-relieve it of these features. 
No relief can be devised except to require 
both French and German—one if not both 
—as preparatory studies, or to make them 
largely optional, both of which expedients 
are at present open to serious objections. 


“It is certainly a fair subject of inquiry 


whether the study of both languages 
might not better be treated as an extra or 
private study, under the direction of a 
competent professor provided by the col- 
lege; and whether, if the college should 
furnish such a teacher and encourage at- 
tendance upon his lessons, it would not 
contribute to a more efficient training in 
both ancient and modern languages.”’ 
(Pp. 42, 43, 56.) In other words, Presi- 
dent Porter looks upon the French and 
German in a college curriculum as intru- 
ders, unworthy of an equal footing with 
Latin and Greek, or of any share in col- 
lege honors, and to be degraded if not ex- 
cluded. They are something which may 
be very good in its way, but of little dis- 
ciplinary value; something which is not 
essential in liberal culture, but which may 
be picked up en passant, according to one’s 
fancy and opportunities. Let us now 
scrutinize these two radically different 
views more closely and in detail. 

First, the theory that French and Ger- 
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man may be substituted for Latin and 
Greek in liberal culture. In appearance 
it is plausible enough, but in reality 
every-day experience shows that it is un- 
tenable. Almost every one of the great 
modern writers cited by President White 
is an energetic witness to the prime ne- 
cessity of classical culture. The very first 
one of all, Montesquieu, is so completely 
unintelligible to every reader who is not 
familiar with the old Roman world, that 
the mere citation of his name by Presi- 
dent White must excite our astonish- 
ment. How is it possible that Montes- 
quieu, the author of the ‘‘ Esprit des 
Lois”? and the ‘‘ Considérations sur la 
Grandeur des Romans ’’—Montesquien, 
whose life-effort was the exposition of the 
polity and jurisprudence of Rome, should 
be mastered or even approached seriously 
by one ignorant of Latin letters! Nor is 
the case much different with Corneille, 
Dante, Schiller, and Goethe. Corneille 
is, next to Racine, the protagonist of the 
French drama. That drama claimed to be 
strictly classical in form and spirit, to con- 
form rigorously to the precepts of Aris- 
totle. Since Lessing’s day these preten- 
sions have been impugned, it is true, and 
the French drama shown to be only 
pseudo-classic. Still, none but a mind 
familiar with the true Greek drama, and 
with the general principles of Greek art, 
can appreciate or even understand the 
controversy. The student who knows 
neither Latin nor Greek would be apt to 
regard the entire issue as a mere strife of 
words. Corneille himself was an imitator 
of the ancients, and a large, if not the 
larger number of his dramas are based 
upon classic themes; for instance: 
**Médée,’’ ** Horace,”’ ‘* Polyeucte,”’ ** La 
Mort de Pompée.”? ‘To study these as 
masterpieces of literature, the reader must 
have at least a fair training in Greek and 
Roman tradition. Dante, furthermore, 
thrusts the roots of his ‘‘ Divine Comedy ”’ 
deep down into the subsoil of antique cos- 
mogony and demonology, while his obli- 
gations to Virgil betray themselves on 
every page. The Dante student, as Long- 
fellow has shown, must ransack all the 
vast storehouses of the pagan and the 
early Christian world to elucidate his 
text. What shall we say of Goethe and 
Schiller, the coryphei of German letters? 
Jointly and separately they devoted the 
best energies of their prime to the en- 


grafting of Greek art upon the German 
stock. Many of their greatest works are 
simply lost upon the reader who fails 
or is unable to recognize this undisputed 
truth. If Goethe is to be looked upon as 
intelligible without his classicism, what 
becomes of such works as ‘* Helena,’’ 
‘* Iphigenie,”’ ‘* Prometheus,”’ and a hun- 
dred minor pieces? If Schiller, how shall 
we dispose of the ‘* Bride of Messina,”’ 
the essays on ‘‘ The Naive and the Senti- 
mental,’’ and on ‘* Grace and Dignity ’’? 
Certainly no one will accuse F. Aug. 
Wolf, the originator of the great Homeric 
controversy, of misunderstanding the 
scope and merits of classic culture. Yet 
this same Wolf writes, 1807, in his dedi- 
cation of the ** Museum for Archaeology ” : 
**To Goethe, the Connoisseur and Repre- 
senter (Darsteller) of the Greek Spirit. 
Whom among Germans could one think 
of more naturally in an enterprise of this 
kind, than of him in whose works and 
conceptions, amid discouraging surround- 
ings, the Greek spirit has found for itself 
a second home? Not with the view, how- 
ever, tosecure a patron spirit in our liter- 
ature, did the managers of this periodical 
think to adorn their title-page with his 
name. There needed not this public dec- 
oration. They wished to improve the 
good opportunity by telling the youth of 
culture of this country with what deep 
feeling he was to be honored who had an- 
swered for them the mooted question as to 
the object of the study of antiquity—an- 
swered it long ago and more satisfactorily 
than the best discussion ever could.’’ 
Such is the deliberate expression of opin- 
ion of one of Germany’s most illustrious 
scholars. Let us, then, be just to the 
classics. Let us admit that, turn where 
we may, read in what civilized language 
we will, we have to stop sooner or later, 
but inevitably, before the temple of 
antique thought and art, and pay our 
homage. The more cheerfully and hon- 
estly we pay it, the better. Let us admit 
that we may become shrewd thinkers and 
clever writers without Greek and Latin, 
but that we cannot become cultured schol- 
ars; that ignorance of classic antiquity, a 
neglect of classic training, will aiways 
make itself keenly felt. 

At the same time let us not fly to the 
other extreme, the position of President 
Porter. His assumption of the exclusive 
excellence of Greek and Latin for colle- 
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giate study is no longer tenable. What 
if the literatures of England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy have borrowed largely 
their materials and even their inspiration 
from ancient sources? Does it result 
therefrom, that these modern literatures 
have no independent being of their own, 
no character of perfection that makes 
them the peers of their elder brethren ? 
On the contrary, the literature of any 
one of the leading nations of Europe con- 
stitutes of itself a body of thought and 
sentiment, a play of character, an evolu- 
tion of complicated structure, and a 
growth to perfection in style, which ren- 
der it worthy of protracted special study. 
The literatures of France and Germany, 
in particular, have such a direct bearing 
upon the civilization of the world in which 
we live, the names which adorn them 
ring so powerfully in our ears, that the 
refusal to give them an equal hearing 
with the far-off echoes of Greece and 
Rome must be regarded as wilfully hard- 
ening one’s heart to the ery of the hour. 
The champions of modern culture concede 
the full value of antiquity. They ac- 
knowledge the freshness, the grace, the 
clear, flowing outlines of Greek thought, 
the dignity and massiveness of Roman 
character. Yet after all we do not live in 
their world, but in a world of our own, 
which has its peculiar needs, its peculiar 
excellences, its peculiar trials and tri- 
umphs—a world of thought and action 
infinitely more complex, of character in- 
finitely more diversified, of expression in 
infinitely finer gradation. We have prob- 
lems of church and state, morals, trade, 
and society, of which the antique world 


never dreamed, and for which its oracles , 


have no solution, These problems make 
up, in their various phases, the substance 
of modern literature; and their treatment 
by modern writers constitutes a special 
literary art—an art as distinct from that 
of the Greeks and Romans as Gothic ar- 
chitecture is distinct from Grecian. How, 
then, can we bestow all our training upon 
the study of the Greek temple, which is 
for us a mere ideal of excellence, and 
neglect the Gothic cathedral, which is the 
clustering-point for our most sacred asso- 
ciations, for our own public buildings, 
and even for the very homes in which we 
dwell? Can we lay claim to having 
one our duty by our institutions of learn- 
ing by providing them with a good curricu- 
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lum in Latin and Greek, but abandoning 
such mighty living tonguesas French and 
German to hasty, superficial, undigested, 
unfostered, almost unguided private read- 
ing? 

To arrive at an equitable judgment 
upon the merits of this question, we have 
only to consider in detail the function of all 
linguistic discipline, whether by means of 
Greek or German, Latin or French. This 
discipline runs through three stages. 
The first may be called the grammatical 
or philological. The mind of the pupil 
is trained by the study of grammatical 
forms to habits of attention, analysis, and 


comparison, The next stage is the es- 
thetical. Having reached a higher plane, 


the pupil is taught to appreciate grace 
and ease, or force and intensity of ex- 
pression, the charm of rhythm, the play 
of the inventive imagination. But be- 
yond even this second stage lies the last 
and highest of all, the moral or psycho- 
logical stage. Here the student ceases to 
pay exclusive regard to expression, and 
seeks after the substance beneath. He 
cares less for the manner in which the 
scene is presented than fur the scene it- 
self and its actors, its foundation in na- 
tional character and history. He aims at 
investigating the sources from which the 
artist drew his materials, his fidelity, his 
success among contemporaries, the effect 
of his work upon posterity. Let us now 
make a rapid comparison of the ancient 
and the modern tongues in each of these 
three stadia. In grammatical training it 
may be conceded that German and French 
are inferior, in the main, to Greek and 
latin. They do not exhibit a like fulness 
of inflection and nicety of syntax. Still, 
the concession must be cautiously quali- 
fied. We encounter grammatical pecu- 
liarities in French and German, especially 
in German, which we miss entirely, or in 
great part, in the classic languages. It 
behooves us to be on our guard against 
the delusion that French and German, in 
their higher forms, are very much easier, 
They have a certain play of idiom which 
continually eludes the grasp of the stu- 
dent. Apparently simple, they are often 
really more complex and subtle. Certain 
it is that there does not exist in any 
American college a class, no matter how 
well trained, that can read Lessing’s 
** Nathan”? without devoting to it as 
large a share of their time and brains as 
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they would to their Greek. An excellent 
classical student, who was at the time en- 
gaged upon Thucydides and “ Nathan” 
contemporaneously, confessed to the writer 
that he had found the former easier in the 
main, and that he was almost on the 
point of giving up the German conjunctive 
particles in despair. In the second, or 
eesthetic stage, both sets of languages are 
on a footing of perfect equality. There 
is no beauty of style which has not been 
attained, in its highest form, by the great 
modern writers—no chord of sorrow, joy, 
pathos, sarcasm, anger, love, hatred, wit, 
which they have not stretched .to its ut- 
most tension. ‘To claim for Homer, s- 
chylus, Virgil, Horace, any superiority 
over Goethe, Schiller, Racine, Moliére, 
Heine, is to ignore all that has been 
written in the last two centuries, to mis- 
apprehend the significance of modern life. 
And this equality extends through the 
third stage also. Modern thought, life, 
and character are just as good, just as 
interesting as those of antiquity. Con- 
ceding all that President Porter claims for 
the simple grandeur of antique character, 
we may assert, notwithstanding, that 
modern character is equally grand and 
much more attractive, and we may deny 
flatly that itis easier to comprehend. 
Familiarity breeds only too often con- 
tempt. We think we understand modern 
character because it stands so near to our- 
selves, and we judge the antique to be 
more elusive because it is so far off. Let 
us not commita grievous blunder. The 
man of modern times is more complex, 
his motives are more concealed and more 
diversified ; modern life takes in a wider 
range of thought, and is at the same time 
more hemmed in by conventionalities. 
Hence it comes that the stady of modern 
art is intrinsically more difficult than the 
study of the antique. There are more 
items to be taken into the account, more 
motives and restraints to be balanced. The 
reader who seeks conviction on this point 
has only to make his essay upon such 
masterpieces as the ‘‘ Misanthrope’’ or 
‘* Tartuffe,’’ or the ** Elective Affinities.’’ 
He will speedily discover that he is deal- 
ing with something harder of apprehen- 
sion and comprehension than aught in 
Sophocles or Virgil. Possibly he will 
satisfy himself that the academic study 
of Molitre and Goethe may be, after all, 
no such degrading or such easy task. 
Furthermore, while antique and modern 
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may stand on an equality in an artistic 
point of view, it must be conceded that 
the latter has for us much more practical 
importance. 

In themselves considered, the Greeks 
and Romans are dead. If they have for 
us any other interest than an archaeological 
one, they owe that interest not so much 
to what they themselves were as to the 
influence which they have had upon us. 
Their thoughts and views have passed into 
our life, have there been modified or ex- 
panded, and assumed novel shapes. It 
may be the highest object of some of us, 
then, to study antique life as it has been 
rejuvenated rather than as it once existed. 
We may be called upon to compare the 
ancient and the modern, and in order. to 
make the comparison at all, we must 
know well both sides. According to this 
view, the advocates of the claims of 
French and German are willing to con- 
cede to classical studies a great and de- 
cided, but after all only a sharply defined 
value. They reject the assumption that 
such studies haye any exclusive propa- 
deutic or literary merit. They allege that 
there is a large and growing classof young 
men who wish to devote themselves to mod- 
ern culture and literature as a specialty, 
and consider all undue preference shown 
to the classics as a drawback and an act of 
injustice. They acknowledge cheerfully 
the fact that a certain amount of classical 
training is necessary to the right under- 
standing of many of the literary and 
moral phenomena of modern life. At the 
same time they assert that such training 
is really subordinate—is only the means 
to an independent, self-existing, and 
equally valuable end. In this sense it is 
that they claim for the man who has made 
good studies in the moderns an equal rank 
and equal academic honor with the man 
who has studied exclusively the poets and 
thinkers of antiquity. They assert, in 
other words, that the student who has 
acquired a fair knowledge of antiquity, 
enough to affurd him general guidance 
and to quicken his sympathy, but who 
subsequently devotes himself to the great 
leaders of modern thought and research— 
to such master minds as Montesquieu, 
Guizot, Racine, Moliére, Ranke, Goethe— 
stands fully as high, is in every respect as 
thoroughly cultured, as if he had lingered 
over Homer, Sophocles, Thucydides, Vir- 
gil, or Livy. 

Let us advance the discussion one step 
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further. Let usdisregard all inquiry into 
the disciplinary values of the ancient and 
the modern respectively, and ask our- 
selves the practical question: Is it wise 
and safe to make no worthy provision for 
the careful study of modern thought and 
character in our colleges and universities? 
We may be helped to a rig!t conclusion, 
perhaps, by considering the present calam- 
itous condition of France. Among the 
many dolorous articles that have recently 
appeared in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,”’ there is scarcely one more af- 
fecting than the short piece entitled ‘* The 
Two Germanies,”’ from the pen of M. E. 
Caro, in the number for November 1, 1871. 
The sensitive reader cannot fail to sympa- 
thize with the writer’s profound grief and 
chagrin. ‘The article is a trenchant in- 
dictment against the grand nation for 
having neglected the study of its trans- 
Rhenane neighbors. Caro upbraids bit- 
terly his countrymen for having let them- 
selves be duped into the comfortable be- 
lief that the Germans were a quiet, un- 
aggressive folk. He shows how they 
were misled by the brilliant but short- 
sighted Mme. de Staél, and how they 
might have escaped had they but heeded 
the prophetic warnings of Heine. Short 
and unpretending as the article is, it nev- 
ertheless strikes the very keynote of 
modern life. It teaches, almost in the 
tones of a Jeremiah, the necessity laid 
upon every nation of knowing thoroughly 
its political neighbors. 

The following brief quotation may serve 
as a specimen: ‘‘ When some great mis- 
fortune has befallen the life of a man or a 
nation, after the first moment of despond- 
ency has passed it is a consolation—stern 
it is true, but still a consolation--to ask 
one’s self whether it was possible to be 
on one’s guard against fate. Fate! At 
once a thing and a word; a terrible real- 
ity, a yoke of iron of which we ourselves 
are the doomed artificers; at the same 
time a convenient word, beneath which 
lurk concealed our faults and our short- 
sightedness. We feel then a sort of sadly 
impassioned curiosity, a violent desire to 
retrace the course of the past, to catch its 
ill-understood warnings, its unheeded 
forebodings. We wish to consult the 
oracles whose voice was drowned in the 
tumult of events, or amid the din of our 
own frivolity. We experience I know not 
what bitter pleasure in figuring up the 
opportunities which presented themselves 
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of escaping from our self-imposed lot by 
informing ourselves better upon the tem- 
perament of a people, the disposition of a 
race; upon the idea which this nation 
wrought out for itself of its own destinies ; 
finally, upon the reputation, more or less 
legitimate, which it had deserved or 
usurped in the world.”’ Weas Americans 
are placed in no such immediate jeopardy 
as the French. Still we have trials 
enough of our own, and threatening diffi- 
culties. We boast of our cosmopolitanism, 
point with pride to the millions of Ger- 
mans who dwell among us, to the motley 
crowds that fill our great cities. Yet we 
are doing little or nothing to facilitate 
the understanding of the responsibilities 
imposed upon us by this foreign element. 
We regard all Germans in a lump, as it 
were, and make no effort to analyze them, 
to study them in their elements, witha 
view to determining their probable or pos- 
sible influence upon us. ‘To an unpreju- 
diced thinker, it might seem that our col- 
leges should consider it an especial fea- 
ture of their mission to train their young 
men to clear and accurate notions upon 
German life and character, both in its na- 
tive and its adopted home. 

If it be conceded, then, that the two 
leading languages of continental Europe, 
as envoys of modern thought and culture, 
are neither to eject the classical nor to be 
ejected by them from a just share in col- 
lege instruction, we have to deal with the 
further practical question, how this in- 
struction may be best apportioned and 
imparted. Is there any principle, now, by 
which we may be guided? First, let us 
break up the question into its elements, 
by considering the distinction between a 
school and a college, and by recognizing 
the various classes of school and college 
students and the several objects which 
they have in view. 

A college or a university is, upon any 
theory, a place for higher learning. Ht 
should aim at taking up the student 
where the school leaves him, and enlarg- 
ing, developing, and perfecting his facul- 
ties. A corollary of this is that the col- 
lege should not teach the rudiments of any 
leading branch that may be begun in the 
school. There are, it is true, certain studies 
which have interest only for a limited 
number, or which demand a large outfit of 
apparatus and other material, and which 
must be deferred for such practical rea- 
sons to the college course, although they 








are, strictly speaking, rudimentary in 
their nature. Setting aside these excep- 
tions, however, we may say with safety 
that a college is not the place for begin- 
ning any study of general importance— 
least of all, a language. Linguistic train- 
ing is so largely and so peculiarly a mat- 
ter of growth by slow absorption and as- 
similation, that any plan of education 
which would postpone it until adolescence 
must be regarded as violating the laws of 
nature. As President Porter has abun- 
dantly shown, language is preéminently 
the fitting study of the very young mind. 
In other words, education in language is 
to be begun in the school-room, and this 
school-room it is where a change in our 
system, if it is to be made at all, must be 
initiated. 

In proposing to substitute German and 
French for Greek and Latin in primary 
education, we shall be met at the outset 
by a standing objection. Our preparatory 
schools and academies begin with the 
classic tongues, and either ignore French 
and German altogether or teach them only 
at the end of the course, and in a very 
hasty, superficial manner. Benjamin 
Franklin, as clear-headed a thinker as 
America ever produced, condemned such 
a method more than a century ago, as 
putting the cart before the horse. [lis 
chief argument was that it reversed the 
natural order of things by forcing the 
young mind to learn the hard and ab- 
struse before the easy, instead of leading 
it, as on a ladder, round by round, over 
an ascending scale of difficulty. This the 
classicists meet with what they consider 
an insuperable objection. Selecting the 
two languages, Latin and French, they 
say: Latin, as every one knows, is the 
stock from which French has sprung, and 
should therefore precede it in order of in- 
struction. ‘Thescholar who has mastered 
his Latin has mastered with it, uncon- 
sciously, nine-tenths of his French vocables 
and syntax. All that be will have to do, in 
subsequently studying French, is to deve- 
lop and to modify here and there what he 
has already acquired. The fallacy of the 
argument is subtle—so subtle,* indeed, 
as to have misled many a mind whose in- 
tuitions or whose personal life-experience, 
nevertheless, protested against it, even if 
only feebly and in silence. The argument 


* The argument ignores, moreover, the grave 
fact that no such relationship exists between 
Greek and German, 
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is fallacious, because it confounds the 
order of natural or historical develop- 
ment with our subjective order of investi- 
gation and apprehension. It does not 
follow that, because an object is first in 
time, it must therefore have precedence in 
study. An illustration from a very dif- 
ferent department of study may perhaps 
shed some light upon this obscure point. 
Paleontology is the science of extinct or- 
ganisms; anatomy and zoology, the 
sciences of living organisms. The object 
of paleontology is to show how the in- 
numerable orders, genera, and species of 
extinct beings have developed¢ into one 
another, and into their present living re- 
presentative ; how all the organs of life, 
as we now see them, have been prefigured 
in the ages of geology. Now, although 
paleontology is thus related to anatomy 
and zoology, we do not find paleontolo- 
gists claiming that the student should 
first take up their science before he ap- 
proaches the other two. On the contrary, 
in every curriculum of science he has to 
pass through the Vorschule of anatomy 
and zoology, which is the only acknow- 
ledged preparation for the archaic forms 
of paleontology. The reason is obvious. 
None but the trained anatomist and zo- 
ologist can restore to these archaic muti- 
lated-forms their full outline, and breathe 
into them the spirit of life—can recon- 
struct the past from the present. In other 
words, it is only by comparing the living 
with the dead that we can apprehend the 
link between the two; or rather, to frame 
the proposition still more sharply, to study 
the dead we must first know the living. 
May we not apply this truth to linguistic 
study also? May it not be the safer and 
more natural way of impressing the youth- 
ful mind with a sense of foreign idiom 
and structure, to conduct it first to the 
study of the living, moving languages of 
to-day? Granted that French is merely 
nine-tenths Latin slightly modified, mey 
it not be better to initiate the pupil into 
the forms of this living tongue—which 
cannot fail to impress any susceptible 
mind with a sense of its present reality— 
and not until then burden him with the 
study of that from which the spirit has 
long since flown? Teachers everywhere 
and at all times have complained of the 


* The word “ developed,” it may pe observed, 
is not used here in any Darwinian sense, but 
simply asa convenient popular’ term to desig- 
uate the order and succession of geologic | life. 
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difficulties which they encounter in 
arousing in their scholars any interest for 
the intricate forms of Latin and Greek. 
It cannot well be otherwise. These two 
languages arouse in the boyish mind, 
from the very outset, a notion that they 
are something dead, inert, rigid. It is 
onlya trained and quickened imaginatiun, 
guided by experience and backed by large 
general reading, that can restore to thei 
their extinct spirit. How different are 
French and German! Many of our school- 
boys have opportunities of intercourse 
with Frenchmen and Germans, especially 
the latter. In America, atleast, there is 
scarcely a town or village in which one 
or more Germans do not reside and use 
that language. The bright American boy 
cannot read a newspaper without finding 
some allusion to, some direct news from 
France and Germany. We live in times 
when these two nations come into closer 
and closer relations with ourselves. The 
boy, then, who studies German and French 
is made to feel, at every step and in in- 
numerable ways, that he is dealing with 
something as real and living, something 
even almost as tangible as the structure 
of the plants and animals that he meets 
in his daily path. If he should live in 
one of the cities or larger towns, he may 
visit German bookstores, see the latest 
importations of books and periodicals, ex- 
amine pictures of German life, and fa- 
miliarize himself with the details of Ger- 
man character and society. The effect of 
these thousand minor agencies in facili- 
tating the study of the languages them- 
selves is incalculable. They banish at 
the outset all idea of deadness and 
rigidity, and give impulse and incentive. 
For the purposes of linguistic training, 
merely as training, it matters little what 
particular language is taken for a be- 
ginning. The chief aim should be to 
give to the beginner a realizing sense of 
foreign idiom as a whole, as a living, 
breathing organism, as the actual method 
by which an entire folk expresses its 
thoughts and emotions, as a thing of every- 
day use—in short, a vernacular. This 
French and German can always be made 
to accomplish under proper instruction, 
and just this is the weak side of Greek 
and Latin. It is only after many painful 
efforts, after long and hard study, that 
the pupil*catches the glimmering idea 
that Latin and Greek really are organ- 
isms, and not the dull, disconnected con- 
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ventionalisms for which he first took 
them. Down to quite recent times, Latin 
at least was taught as a living language. 
The pupil was made to speak and write it 
from the start as though it were still the 
vernacular of an existing people. This 
life, it is true, was at best only a sort of 
galvanic resuscitation. The substance of 
the phraseology was only a conventional 
jargon, used for conveying stock ideas 
upon set subjects. Still it was an approx- 
imatien to life, and those who learned 
their Latin after this fashion got it by the 
easiest and most natural process; and 
having got it, they used it with a second- 
nature ease which is the object of our as- 
tonishment and well-nigh envy. But 
those times have gone. Men do not learn 
Latin nowadays for use in diplomatic, 
scientific, and literary intercourse. They 
find that its forms and terminology are 
not adequate to the expression of modern 
ideas. Hence Latin has ceased to be, 
outside the Roman Catholic Church, a 
vehicle of thought, and become a mere ob- 
ject of philological and literary study. 
All the Latin and Greek that we of the 
present generation have been called on to 
learn, all that our successors will be asked 
to learn, goes no further than the diction- 
ary, the grammar, and the text-book. 
How then shall French and German be 
made to take the place of Latin and Greek 
in primary instruction? Perhaps the 
best way of meeting the question will be 
to construct an ideal curriculum. The 
age for commencing might possibly be 
fixed at ten—at all events, not later than 
twelve. The pupil may take up at this 
age one modern language (on several 
grounds German will be found preferable) , 
and pursue it alone for eighteen months. 
Care should be taken to insure, through 
persistent repetition, fulness of vocabu- 
lary and accuracy ih grammar and pro- 
nunciation.* At the end of eighteen 
months the other modern language may 
be added, and the two continued jointly 
in equal shares. At the age of fifteen the 
pupil may begin Latin, and at sixteen 
Greek. No one, however, should be al- 
lowed to pass over to Latin who has not 


* It would exceed the limits of the present ar- 
ticle to even attempt to develop the advantages 
of this early training of the organs of speech to 
foreign sounds and accent. Suffice it to say 
that phonetic instruction is an essential feature 
of the system, and yet here more than any- 
where else do the classic languages betray their 
weakness, not to say complete inefficienvy. 








first mastered thoroughly the principles 
of the two preceding languages. During 
the years after fifteen, while the stress is 
and must be laid upon Latin and Greek, 
the pupil should preserve and extend his 
acquisitions in French and German by 
careful reading on alternate days. Such 
a curriculum, if faithfully and persist- 
ently carried out, will give him at the 
end of his eighteenth year—the average 
age of entrance in our older colleges—all 
the linguistic training that he needs for 
deriving the fullest benefit from his col- 
lege course. He will have had three 
years’ preparation in Latin and two in 
Greek, after his mind, be it observed, had 
already been trained to linguistic study, 
and will have had a continuous, progres- 
sive preparation of six and four and a 
half years respectively in the two great 
living languages of Europe. ‘The result, 
too, will have been effected without en- 
croaching upon the time necessary for 
mathematical and other studies. The 
proposed curriculum would require the 
following number of hours : from 12 to 134, 
four hours per week for German ; from 
134 to 15, eight for German and French ; 
from 15 to 16, four for Latin and four for 
German and French. For the time after 
16, when Greek is introduced, no general 
curriculum can be safely offered upon pa- 
per. At this age, differences of taste and 
life-aim begin to manifest themselves. 
The school should take these differences 
into account, and mould its instruction 
accordingly. It may be assumed with 
confidence that those who study Greek 
at all do so from a fondness for linguistic 
and literary studies, and are willing to 
devote to them a large share of time. 

Such a curriculum, aside from its spirit 
of development and its thoroughness, has 
one other important merit. It is practi- 
cal and can be made to adapt itseif to the 
wants of almost all classes of scholars. 
There are many boys and young men, and 
the number is steadily increasing, who 
have no desire to study the classics. They 
have in view to fit themselves for the 
practical pursuits of life, as engineering, 
technology, etc., or even for business. 
At the same time they wish to receive as 
complete an outfit as possible. Under 
our present system, such persons are prac- 
tically excluded from our preparatory 
schools and academies, where the curricu- 
lum is inverted and Latin and Greek are 
made the prominent features. It seems 
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desirable, certainly, that in a country like 
America, where the tendency to homo- 
geneity is so weak, to encourage it in every 
legitimate way. Preparatory schools and 
academies, as now organized, are unable 
to suit more than one ciass of pupils— 
those who intend pursuing the ordinary 
college course. There is no valid reason, 
however, why they should not be made 
all-comprehensive, why our private schools 
and common schools should not be reduced 
toa uniform system, meeting the wants 
of all who wish to rise beyond the rudi- 
ments of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. We may well ask ourselves the 
question, whether we are not committing 
a grave mistake by drawing too early in 
life the line of demarcation between our 
two great classes of students, those aim- 
ing at the humaniora and those having in 
view technology and science ; whether it is 
not more natural and more economical to 
have but one set of schools and classes, 
and keep all our boys together under one 
system until they have reached the age of 
fifteen or sixteen. Up to this age the 
general preliminary training may be alike 
for all. After this age has been reached, 
and tastes and capacities begin to diverge, 
will be the time for ramifying the school 
into courses of special preliminary train- 
ing. In this way alone can we hope to 
make our schools theoretically correct and 
at the same time pfactical. So far as 
French and German are concerned, they 
present an uncommon blending of theo- 
retical and practical value. As has been 
shown, or attempted to be shown, they 
are not inferior to Latin and Greek, but 
rather superior for primary education in 
language. On the other hand, their prac- 
tical value is inestimable. ‘The ability to 
read French and German has now become 
indispensable in all branches of study and 
research. The classical scholar and his- 
torian, the chemist, the physiologist, the 
doctor, the theologian, will often find 
their best, perhaps their only sources of 
information in those languages. The 
proficient in them feels continually that 
he holds within him a great living power, 
while he who knows them not finds him- 
self hampered at every turn. No one will 
deny, of course, that the student who has 
mastered Latin and Greek can speedily 
master French and German also. That 
is scarcely the fair way, however, of look- 
ing at the entire case. The point is, 
whether all four languages may not be 
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learned more easily, more practically, 
and quite as thoroughly, by reversing the 
traditional order of study, and whether, 
to a great many of us, learning Latin in 
order that we may learn French is not, to 
recur once more to Franklin, paying dear 
for the whistle. Considered as practical 
subjects, French and German may be said 
to be obligatory upon all men of educa- 
tion. The same cannot be claimed for 
Greek, or even for Latin. If, then, we 
have two sets of languages, having about 
equal theoretical value, but one haying 
an additional practical value for all classes 
of students, shall we not rather begin with 
the latter? In so doing we act in con- 
fourmity with the demands of the age, and 
we do no violence to the processes of na- 
ture. We not only train our boys, but we 
give them a serviceable outfit. And we 
do not ignore the weighty claims of the 
classics. We only defer them until the 
youthful mind is prepared to take them 
up and appreciate their importance. 
Above all, we avoid the blunder of laying 
down the classics as a sort of Procrustean 
bed according to whose proportions all 
our boys are to be trimmed or stretched. 
We reserve Latin and Greek for that 
mind to which they are peculiarly adapted, 
the mind that has already had some fore- 
taste of language and literature, whose 
sympathies are already quickening and 
taking a decided literary and esthetic bias. 

The preliminary question as to the po- 
sition to be occupied by French and Ger- 
man in our schools having been thus treat- 
ed, there still remains the main question 
as to the status and scope of those lan- 
guages in a collegiate course. It might 
be asked just here: According to the 
above-proposed curriculum, our collegians 
have already had from four to six years of 
preparation in modern languages ; what, 
then, is left for them to do in college? The 
query suggests itself, as it were, and yet 
it is enough to proveke a smile from the 
zealous student of modern thought and lit- 
erature, and to elicit the counter question : 
What is meant by a course in literature 
as distinguished from a course in lan- 
guage? ‘The proposed curriculum con- 
sidered French and German merely as 
languages, as modes of expression, to be 
learned partly for practical purposes, 
partly for linguistic discipline. But fa- 
miliarity with a language does not imply 
knowledge of the thought, literature, and 
culture embodied in that language. There 
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are millions of Germans and French who 
speak their respective languages witi 
fluency and accuracy, and yet who have 
very vague notions upon literature. 
Teaching an American boy French, for in- 
stance, merely puts him on something like 
an equal footing with a French boy of the 
same age and social standing. But it 
gives him no literary ideas or culture. 
His mind has been disciplined; a new 
door to the temple of knowledge has been 
opened to him. But opening the door is 
not entering. The youth of eighteen who 
has studied French and German for six 
years, has merely qualified himself for the 
subsequent study of French and German 
thought—not language—as that thought 
has embodied itself in the literary master- 
pieces and in the history of the two peo- 
ples. And it is this study of literary and 
national thought which alone constitutes 
a fitting theme for the college curriculum. 
We hazard nothing in believing that in 
by far the majority of minds there is not, 
before the eighteenth or nineteenth year, 
sufficient maturity or experience to quali- 
fy the pupil for studying literature as lit- 
erature. When the feeling for style and 
character, however, does arise, it should 
have full play. The student, now happi- 
ly beyond mere grammatical and lexical 
difficulties, is ripe fur the enjoyment of 
the great writings of the great minds in 
continental literature. The college course 
can aim at copiousness of reading, and 
still more at cultivating the art of transla- 
tion. The collegian, under proper gui- 
dance, may thus be made to acquire the 
ability of making a rendering that shall 
be at once close and in harmony with the 
idiom of the mother tongue. The college 
will then become a nursery of good tians- 
lators, and consequently of good writers ; 
for it is generally conceded that persistent 
and carefully supervised practice in trans 

lating is the best training for original 
composition. In addition to this literary 
culture, moreover, and even above it, the 
college course should aim at a careful 
study of the intimate relations between 
national literature and national life. In 
every course in letters, whether ancient or 
modern, the study of political and social 
history should be the constant attendant 
and guide of pure literature. We may 
even doubt whether there is such a thing 
as literature or literary study disconnected 
from history. Every great writer is at 
once a force and a result. He moves bv 
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virtue of his own inherent individuality, 
but he is none the less a creature of cir- 
cumstances. A Goethe, for instance, 
would be scarcely possible in Germany of 
to-day ; to imagine Heine as existing in 
any other epoch than the first half of the 
present century, is inconceivable ; and the 
most vivid imagination could not disasso- 
ciate Racine and Louis Quatorze. In 
many instances, indeed, the literary critic 
has to demonstrate to his neophytes that 
the so-called creative imagination, even in 
its higher forms, is little more than a sort 
of umbilical cord—if such an expression 
be allowable—through which the mother- 
folk has fed her art offspring. 

The importance of the study of history 
in this regard can scarcely be overrated. 
If we examine critically the leading pieces 
in the French and German drama, we 
shall soon observe that a right under- 
standing of history is indispensablé. Let 
us select a single one for illustration— 
Schiller’s ‘*Tell.”” The questions that 
will arise at the very outset of our read- 
ing, and attend us throughout the play, 
are practically innumerable, and demand 
the widest collateral research. We may 
ask ourselves whether there ever were 
such men as Tell himself and Gessler, 
whether there ever was such a meeting on 
the Griitli as that described by Schiller, 
what was the real character of Albert of 
Austria, what.were the feudal relations 
of the Swiss to the Swabian dukes and to 
the Empire. To meet such inquiries, it 
will be necessary to trace the entire course 
of the Tell legend or myth, from its first 
appearance in the ‘“* White Book of Sar- 
nen,’’ through Tschudi and Johannes 
von Miiller, to its final embodiment in 
Schiller’s drama. On the other hand, we 
shall have to investigate the structure of 
the play, the influences under which and 
the object for which Schiller wrote, his 
obligations to Goethe, his greater or less 
fidelity to Swiss character and scenery, 
the strong and the weak points of the 
play, its tendency, its French Republican- 
ism transferred back to the fourteenth 
century. The brief passage in the Griitli 


scene where Stauffacher decides the ques- 
tion of precedence among the three can- 
tons in favor of Uri, because its banner 
comes first in the Rémerziigen is of 
itself sufficient to call for a long and in- 
teresting excursus upon German feudal 
history. 


A like course of historical and 
53 
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critical reading would be demanded by 
Lessing’s *‘ Nathan,’’ Goethe's ‘* Faust,”’ 
** Tasso,”’ ** Egmont ’’—in fact, by any of 
the masterpieces of German and French 
literature, whether dramatic or not. 

In studying Racine, Corneille, Moliére, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Goethe, Schiller, Les- 
sing, Heine—no matter whom—we shall 
have to obtain a clear idea both of the 
subjects which they treat and of the per- 
sonal and national influences under which 
they wrote. We shall have to enter into 
the circle of the court, the cloister, the 
university, the greenroom, or the literary 
club, and there trace out the many-colored 
threads that they have woven into such 
brilliant fabrics. 

It will hardly be necessary to pursue 
this point farther. Every unprejudiced 
mind will recognize the similarity of such 
a course of reading in French and German 
to the ordinary college course in the clas- 
sics, as that course should be conducted. 
Both sets of study pursue the same gene- 
ral objects by the same means. They differ 
only in their subject-matter. On one 
hand we have Homer, Euripides, Virgil, 
Horace ; on the other, the great leaders of 
France and Germany. In either case, we 
are dealing with the Aumaniora in the 
strict etymological sense of the term—with 
the historical, emotional, and moral ele- 
ments of human nature. It may be per- 
mitted, however, to add a few words upon 
the rightful position of the study of mod- 
ern history in the college curriculum. If 
there be any one study that deserves the 
leading place in general culture, it is this. 
Yet it is the most neglected of all. In most 
colleges it is either wholly disregarded, or 
is disposed of in a single hurried course of 
lectures. What little instruction the stu- 
dent receives in history is generally con- 
fined to the petty feuds of the Greek re- 
publics, and the graver victories of Rome. 
Of the former it may be said that they 
have comparatively little bearing upon the 
general life of the world. Greece interests 
us by her thought and her art, not by her 
politics. So far as Rome is concerned, 
the most important portion of her history 
is precisely the one least considered in 
college. It is not Rome the republic, but 
Rome the world-empire, that has affected 
and is at this hour affecting more or 
less the destinies of mankind. In more 
than one sense, modern life dates back to 
the Caesars. At all events, many of the 
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great political, legal, and ecclesiastical 
ideas based upon imperialism, have sur- 
vived the shocks of the migration of peo- 
ples, the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
the Thirty Years’ War, the French Revo- 
lution, and seem now to be growing more 
than ever in rejuvenated strength. It is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to draw sat- 
isfactorily the separating lines of ancient, 
medizval, and modern history. Still, 
every cultured reader will have some gen- 
eral notion as to how the lines should run. 
Viewing American colleges, then, as a sys- 
tem, we may say that they teach ancient 
history to some extent, medizeval history 
less, and modern history least of all. In 
other words, practical importance is not 
regarded. Yet this practical importance 
is very great. Whichever way the student 
of letters may turn, he is confronted with 
grave historical issues that tax his patience 
and his powers of investigation. In this 
age of steam and electricity, ideas and pop- 
ular movements spread with a rapidity 
which alternately gladdens and appals. 
Europe and America, the world of culture, 
are beginning to constitute one great body 
politic that often has common wishes, trials, 
reverses, and triumphs. Whatever affects 
one member causes the others to sympa- 
thize quickly and powerfully. Trades 
unions and communism may serve as 
illustrations. The proper way of approach- 
ing such momentous problems is through 
a careful preliminary course in modern 
history, both social and political, and the 
proper place for this course is the college. 
Furthermore, until the principle of divi- 
sion of labor has been carried out fully, 
instruction and guidance in modern his- 
tory must fall to a large extent with- 
in the sphere of the professorships of 
modern languages. English works of 
reference and reading are insufficient. 
Even in English history itself the best 
work on a particular subject may be writ- 
ten in French or in German, while in con- 
tinental history nearly all the works of 
original value are in the continental lan- 
guages. ‘The student is’ often thrown 
upon foreign books, therefore, as his only 
sources of information, and he must be 
able to read them with no small degree of 
fluency. Furthermore, presupposing this 
proficiency, he still has need of guidance 
in making the best selection of works to 
be used. At this point the professor of 
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French or German must cease to be a lin- 
guist, and become in some measure a his- 
torian; while his functions themselves are 
no longer those of an instructor, even in 
the highest sense of the term, but rather 
those of a counsellor and guide. 

If the above-presented view of the cha- 
racter of the modern language course and 
its professors be the correct one, we must 
regard the actual status of these profes- 
sors as, to speak quite within bounds, 
abnormal. While the professors of the 
classics and the mathematics demand and 
obtain a reasonable degree of school pre- 
paration, the repiesentatives of French 
and German have to content themselves 
with a modicum of time and influence. 
They see themselves forced to work in 
green wood, to consume their time and 
ingenuity in teaching the barest rudi- 
ments of their respective branches, and 
besides they are made to feel in many un- 
pleasant ways that their presence is 
rather tolerated than enouraged. To 
borrow a comparison from history, the 
classicists seem to regard the presence of 
French and German in college pretty 
much as Maria Theresa did the cession of 
Silesia, as a forced state of affairs, which 
did not and could not exist de jure, but 
only de facto, and which, therefore, might 
be overturned whenever fortune favored. 
At present the friends and advocates of 
the modern languages can only hope for 
better times, when the claims of this de- 
partment shall be freely acknowledged 
and ample preparation required. The 
first step in the right direction has al- 
ready been taken. ‘The University of 
Michigan now requires for admission to 
the Latin-scientific and the scientific-en- 
gineering courses a full knowledge of 
French grammar and a limited amount of 
reading. The step is not a very long one ; 
it is difficult to understand why French 
should be preferred to German, or rather 
why both languages should not be re- 
quired in equal shares. Still it is a step 
in advance, and a most cheering sign. 
May it prove to be the harbinger of a 
time when a thorough.and systematic 
course in French and German shall be 
considered an essential part of every 
American boy’s schooling, and when the 
college professors and students of those 
languages shall have due scope for the 
exercise of their true vocation 
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PRESIDENTIAL YEAR. 

Weare off once more on the quadrien- 
nial voyage, in good old fashion, with 
high winds bellying the sails and shriek- 
ing in the cordage. The canvass, I say, 
begins in traditional style, with dearth of 
candor and a glut of slander, with the 
usual slavishness to party, the usual falsi- 
fying of facts and misrepresenting of mo- 
tives, the lusty vilification, the disdain on 
each side to admit any merit in the other, 
or any microscopic fault in its own follow- 
ers. Each host flies the noble flag of 
** Economy,” and keeps step to the hand- 
organ tune of ‘* Reform.” 

I wonder why this array of the armies 
is an accepted signal among many intelli- 
gent men for vacating their own judg- 
ments and pursuing * the party,’’ right 
or wrong, through thick and thin? No 
outward sign is there of baptism or confir- 
mation, yet one might fancy that the in- 
visible unguent or chrism which anoints 
the partisan had magically stripped his 
eyes of all clear vision, blinding them to 
any fault in his friends and virtue in his 
foes. LIlenceforth, ‘‘ the nominee ’’ is for 
us a sage, a saint, a hero, and our eyelids 
are smeared with an enchanted juice, such 
as made Titania enamored of an ass. 

Most publie men are, of course, sold to 
‘* the party,’’ body and breeches ; but even 
the fairest sometimes catch the infection 
of a brisk canvass. Take the ‘‘Censor’”’ 
itself, so conspicuous for independence and 
candor. Sundry archers, drawing the 
long-bow at a venture, said the President 
had ‘‘ packed’? the Supreme Court to 
procure the last iegal-tender decision. 
An authority satisfied the censor that the 
two new justices were chosen ‘‘ solely with 
reference to their standing and charac- 
ter.’’ With great frankness the ‘* Censor”’ 
prints this correction, but adds that ‘‘ the 
silence of the champions of the Adminis- 
tration on this point has led many people 
to believe that they thought packing the 
court a thing to be proud of.’’ Let us try 
this boot on the other leg. Suppose Gen- 
eral Butler should hint that things looked 
as if Carl Schurz poisoned both his great- 
grandmothers by means of pickled wal- 
nuts, and the Schurz champions should 
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‘*in a most extraordinary manner make 
no reply whatever,’’ ought we to infer 
that they regarded pickling one’s grand- 
mother as a thing to be proud of? Or 
might not their ‘‘ silence ’’ imply a disdain 
to answer unsupported charges? In an 
extra burst of charity a man might there- 
upon suspect some other unanswered 
‘*charges ’’—that perhaps the same states- 
man’s admirers had noé bribed him to push 
that Kamschatka claim, and were not 
aiming to make him Emperor of America. 
Of course we ask no such gush of 
candor from the run of men in ordinary 
times, nor from anybody in presidential 
year. 

Now turn to Jack the Giant-Killer, 
who, like his gallant prototype, with 
** coat of invisibility, cap of knowledge, 
and trenchant sword,’’ slew us the other 
day a huge and pestilent Cormoran, 
yclept Tammany. We find this plucky 
champion slashing almost as viciously now 
at Sumner, Schurz and Trumbull as erst 
at Sweeny, Tweed, and Connolly, and al- 
most as much bent on having their heads, 
so that one might fancy the whole half 
dozen to be monsters, though differing a 
little, to be sure, in depravity. To what 
a pass does presidential year bring us, 
when such characters are gibbeted in a 
common row, while against honored 
statesmen is launched a fork of the self- 
same thunderbolt which scattered destruc- 
tion among villains? 

Or try the ‘* Atlas,’’ a paper which for 
ten years has perhaps written more and 
better on the great Alabama question than 
any other da‘ly paper here or in England : 
when news came of the Geneva hitch, 
what did our oracle say? It opened its 
mouth and spake these words: ‘It is 
most unfortunate that the Geneva Com- 
mission is called to discharge its duties in 
the year of a presidential election. As 
things now look, General Grant’s admin- 
istration has overshot the mark in trying 
to make capital out of this controversy.” 
And it was to hear this trash on a dry le- 
gal knot that we had clustered betimes 
around the tripod—for lo! the ‘* canvass ’ 
had opened ; and to candor, acumen, patri- 
otism, law -to everything but President- 
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making and President-marring, we must 
bid good-by or au revoir till next year. 
1 saw these words of the ** Atlas”? taken 
up by rural editors who had been waiting 
fur the cue, and, poor fellows, they seemed 
glad to get something ** sound ”’ and com- 
prehensible at last, instead of more talk on 
Jus belli. 

Or again, take, if you like, the ** Cas- 
tor’’ or the ** Pollux ’’—two papers (both 
daily)—and examine their fine scorn of 
the Cincinnati Convention as a ‘* pack of 
soreheads,’’? a gang of professional wire- 
pullers, a throng of greedy place-hunters, 
with not a disinterested man among them. 
Virtuous indignation, is it not? And 
comes it not with good grace from the 
**Castor’’ and the ** Pollux’’? But this 
is the way in presidential year. Smith 
telis you that ‘* Greeley is going into this 
Cincinnati business.’? Bah, you exclaim 
with much contempt, ‘‘ he wants to be 
Minister to Pumpernickel.”’ In turn you 
inform Smith that the war office ‘* diserep- 
ancy’ has been explained. ‘* Humph,”’ 
he replies, pitying your credulity, ‘* the 
thieves have covered up their tracks ! ”’ 

Read the ** Calecium,’’ which, like Jim- 
my the polisher, ‘* Shines for all,’’ and 
say what you think of its charge that Mr. 
Robeson. by a corrupt partnership with a 
ship-chandler, had swindled the treasury 
of a million dollars, which went to line 
the pockets of this precious pair of 
knaves? For myself, at the risk or rather 
the certainty of being denounced as a 
frightful example of the fault here con- 
demned, I will say that I think the late 
representations of Secretaries Belknap and 
Robeson as a brace of thieves and secoun- 
drels, to be a disgrace and conspicuous 
outrage even in this canvass of calumny. 
Let us criticise blunders, denounce what 
(in our opinion) are violations of law, and 
show how much better things can be done 
if Government will only hire us to do 
them or take our advice; but let us not 
call a respectable man a thief because we 
do not understand bookkeeping, or a cut- 
throat because little Nibbs the reporter 
heard Dibbs say that Gibbs thought cer- 
tain officials were no great saints. 

So we might go on with a hundred 
other examples: but he that hath eyes to 
see may find them in to-day’s paper, in 
last night’s, and to-morrow morning's, 
and next week’s. No, these are already 
instances enough to weight this little es- 

‘'y with millstones, and sink it hopeless- 
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ly in the opinion of the Ward One Wide- 
Awakes and the Tenth Legion of Mud- 
Flingers. 


A JEST AND A HOMILY. 

TueRE is a youngster in Paris, learning 
to build bridges and highways, who thinks 
enough of his aged Uncle Phil to write 
now and then to your humble servant 
concerning his studies, his good resolu- 
tions, and the sparkling wit of his school- 
mates. His last letter tells me how, the 
other day, one of the ‘ fellows’’ precipi- 
tated himself among his comrades yell- 
ing something which seemed to be ‘* Na- 
poleon was chosen President of the Re- 
public day before yesterday, and Paris is 
under arms!’’ Napoléon a été élu prési- 
ent de la République avant hier. Paris 
est sous les armes! There was, you may 
faney, tremendous commotion over this 
news, tilla bright lad, spying a pun be- 
tween avant hier and avant Thiers (the 
liaison makes it perfect), cried out that 
Napoleon was not elected ‘* day before 
yesterday,’’ but ‘ before Thiers’’—in fact, 
twenty years earlier. 

*Twas the first of April when this pre- 
cious epistle arrived, and fooling was in 
season; but I fell to thinking rather of 
what had made the sally so prosperous. 
Frenchmen may yet see nephew Napoleon 
coming back from exile in ‘* Albion,’’ as 
their fathers saw Napoleon the uncle ap- 
pearing from exile in Elba. Why, they 
ask, is he turning his stables, his wife’s 
apparatus of fans, his American lands, 
into cash? For what voyage is he thus 
raising the wind? Would the hero of 
Boulogne and Strasbourg shrink from re- 
peating Fréjus? On the contrary, to 
imitate mon oncle would itself be ground 
for attempting it. Years ago Prince 
Louis, in his [dées Napoléoniennes, fore- 
shadowed the stretching of France to tle 
Rhine and the Alps, and her rise to the 
arbitership of Europe. As President and 
Emperor he followed those twin-beacon- 
lights; and while the second led him to 
the highest of thrones, turning unluckily 
to pursue the first, he plunged to ruin. 
*¢ They who govern thee,’’ he had written, 
‘*must comprehend that thy part is to 
lay, in all treaties, thy sword of Brennus 
into the scale of civilization.”’ It was a 
mixed metaphor ; still, for twenty years, 
under him, France did somehow fling her 
sword, whether of Brennus or Bonaparte, 


of civilization or selfis':ness, into the 
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poised scales of European politics; and 
now his apologists come to plead the 
twenty years of glory against a twelve- 
month of disgrace. For one, however, | 
own to seeing no sign of flood in the dead- 
low tide of his fortunes. 

While Imperialists plot, Communists 
counterplot, Orleanists watch, and the 
other day at Antwerp all the Bourbon 
fossils of Christendom clattered their dry 
bones around Chambord. One may de- 
tect a national presage of change—that 
the fever is again on France. The As- 
sembly is perpetually reminding every- 
body that the Republic n’est que pro- 
visoire. Thiers, yesterday her Washing- 
ton, is to-day only vieille perruque and 
avare. Rich, old, and childless, he ac- 
cepts enormous wages and a million dut- 
right for rebuilding his house, from his 
ruined country ; and everybody else makes 
hay while the sun shines: even the Or- 
leanist princes, once so modest and sacri- 
ficing, ask eighty millions of patrimony 


from an exhausted treasury, and fill the 
distressed ears of France with their family 
wailings. 

It was this unfathomable future which 
helped the joke played upon Master Louis. 


The lad, 1 am sorry to add, is fiercely 
communard, and so, he claims, are half 
his brother students; so that the Com- 
mune, although dead and damned else- 
where, still lives and reigns, it seems, in 
the hearts of Paris students. 


ROMAN RUINS. 

A NEWS-WRITER Who has just been tak- 
ing an airing in the Roman Forum, re- 
ports that Signor Rosa, who once dug out 
a part of the palace of the Caesars by or- 
der of Louis Napoleon, has been briskly at 
work there again by order of the Italian 
Government, which has already managed 
to set aside a digging fund of $60,000 
from its shrivelled purse. And now that 
Victor Emanuel has made Rome his cap- 
ital, we may hope for lusty work on all 
the ruins. How long have they been 
abused or neglected! During ten centu- 
ries they were treated as mere building 
material, and dragged off to ignoble uses. 
Imperial Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

In truth, Roman sepulchres no less than 
Roman palaces gave up their stone and 
bricks and clay to patch the cottage of the 
peasant or the castle of the prince. Beau- 
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tiful statues were reduced to mere mortar 
and cement for modern dwellings. Out 
of the wreck of pagan temples Christian 
churches were built, while the Coliseum 
became the quarry of unnumbered pal- 
aces, towers, huts, highways—the com- 
mon plunder through generations of 
princes, popes, peasants, and pilgrims. 
At length arrived knowledge, taste, and 
reverence; preservation and restoration 
took the place of spoliation; it became 
the rage to ‘‘ excavate.’’ Even then 
churchly ideas and purposes sometimes 
swayed what should have been purely an 
artistic and historic quest. It is the 
fashion to lavishly praise the papal learn- 
ing and taste so visible in Roman restora- 
tions ; but much labor and time have been 
undeniably misplaced. Much has been 
done at random, much without system 
and symmetry of expenditure ; much was 
postponed that merited the first place. 
The sarcophagus of Santa Constantia was 
so mutilated as to need the labor of— 
what was it?—say, twenty-five artists 
twenty-five years, and the job was as big 
as a Tammany repair bill, being nearly 
$100,000. Had the work turned out a 
masterpiece, the outlay would seem less 
disproportionate ; but it is by no means 
entrancing, while the huge bronze Her- 
cules for which his existing Holiness paid 
$50,000 is utterly hideous. 

The American traveller, mindful what 
‘* work’? meant in Yankeedom, used to 
find, on visiting the scene of the Roman 
** excavations,’’ a dozen men lounging or 
lying at full length, half of them asleep, 
and the other half twiddling in their fin- 
gers slender iron rods, a few inches long, 
with which they occasionally made a feint 
of scratching the ground. These were 
the ‘‘ excavators’’ and their tools. You 
would take them for lazzaroni basking in 
the sun, not for laborers unearthing a 
buried city; and the daily removal of soil 
by the whole party was about equal to 
that of a healthy child making mud pies. 
But, on the approach of a visitor, they 
would stir into the semblance of activity, 
and would presently produce from the 
earth, amid a chorus of ejaculations, 
some little coin or shard, which, without 
examining its value, they at once offered 
for sale as a freshly disinterred memento 
of their illustrious ancestry. In truth, 
all their ‘* excavations ’’ consisted of dig- 
ging shallow pits in which to bury shop- 
worn ‘‘ relics ’’ (buyable by the cart-load 
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if you like), and then to reproduce them 
with a wondering Per Bacco! or Eccola, 
vedete! on the coming up of a stranger. 

If a Pontifex Maximus so much as re- 
stores one stone to a building, he inseribes 
his name upon it, though his generosity 
would be more obvious did his own pocket 
furnish the funds. Rome is covered with 
these conceited inscriptions, these self- 
laudatory memorials, which cannot jus- 
tify themselves even by the pious senti- 
ment that hoisted St. Peter’s figure to the 
top of Trajan’s column, and St. Paul’s to 
the column of Aurelius, bidding 

—apostolic statues climb 
To crush the imperial urn, whose ashes slept 
sublime, 

The bragging of these inscriptions is some- 
times totally disproportioned to the petti- 
ness of the work accomplished, and at 
other times is as much out of place in the 
grand scenes it defaces, as the eulogiums 
of hair-dyes and tooth-washes placarded 
on the rocks of Niagara and the flanks of 
Mount Washington. 

Yet this very fact is the germ of hope 
for new restorations ; because, were better 
motives wanting (and they are not), the 
King would strive to outblazon his prede- 
cessors. Already are the Roman streets 
baptized again, the Corso bearing now, it 
is said, the gallant name of the King, and 
the fickle fame of the signboard being 
also dispensed in due gradations to his va- 
rious great men; but a thousand tablets 
everywhere show what the Popes during 
three centuries did for Roman history and 
art, and these records the royal govern- 
ment will hasten to rival. Some pressing 
matters claim earlier attention, since even 
an antiquary must own it to be more ur- 
gent for extant Romans to cut down the 
crushing charges on imported goods than 
to dig up the medals and mosaics of their 
ancestry. But when long-needed civie 
improvements naturally lead to vew exca- 
vations, progress is rapid. 

A great city tumbling to ruins is a 
spectacle which we moderns, and even we 
American moderns, may figure to our- 
selves; but it is harder to fancy a New 
York or a New Orleans put twenty or 
thirty feet underground by the chance ac- 
eretions of soil upon its thoroughfares, 
Yet to such depths must you dig in order 
to reach some of the old street-levels of 
Rome. We can see, however, that con- 
stant washings from the seven hills would 
tend to fill the valleys; and Rome also 
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teaches us how the healthy sites of cities, 
once deserted, become nests of pestilence, 
so that a waste, when created, preserves 
and perpetuates itself. Where once rose 
around Rome the splendid villas of the 
rich, in a region deliciously swept with 
balmy airs and famed for its salubrity, a 
deadly malaria now holds sway, terrifying 
the traveller and afflicting the herdsman 
with its nightly miasma. 

As to ‘* smell to a turf of fresh earth ”’ 
is, according to Fuller, wholesome for the 
body, so the sight of a Babylon, a Baalbec, 
a Palmyra, a Pompeii, aSt. Jago, a Rome, 
ought to be a medicine for human vanity 
and national pride. But in fact no Eng- 
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lishman seriously believes in Macaulay’s 
artistic New Zealander perched on his 
broken arch of London bridge to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul’s; nor in that ‘ sin- 
gle fisherman washing his nets in the riv- 


er of the thousand masts’’; nor in Mrs. 
Barbauld’s ‘traveller from the antip- 
odes,’’ who is to gaze in solitude on the 
mouldering relics of what was once Lon- 
don; nor yet in Marryat’s * wretched 
man”’ sitting on the summit of Primrose 
Hlill, and looking down upon *‘ the desola- 
tion of the mighty eity’’; nor in Kirke 
W hite’s ** bittern booming in the weeds ”’ 
of the Thames, in a way to make the con- 
templative savage ‘‘ shrink from the dis- 
maying solitude.’’? Shelley did not really 
believe in Westminster Abbey becoming 
**a nameless ruin in an unpeopled marsh,”’ 
or in the piers of Waterloo bridge serving 
as **the nuclei of islets of reeds and 
osiers.’’ Thackeray did not quite appre- 
ciate that ** howling wilderness ’’ which 
he prefigured for Belgravia. No French- 
man or ITollander has perfect faith in that 
traveller of Volney who is some day to sit 
down upon the banks of the Seine or the 
Zuyder Zee, ‘* solitary amid silent ruins, 
to weep a people inurned.’’ Nay, can we 
in New York picture some Patagonian of 
the year of grace 2872, picking his peril- 
ous way along the adder-nested ruins of 
Broadway, idly musing over the graceful 
torso of a Tweed or the wreck of an am- 
phitheatre which once symbolized the 
glory of a Ring? Perhaps our self-confi- 
dence is shaken a little when we see what 
an earthquake does for a Caraceas, a vol- 
eano for a Herculaneum, a week of the 
Commune for Paris, one night of flames 
for Chicago, and how, at last, in the very 
lapse of time, Nature buries a Rome. 
Put QuILiset. 
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FRENCH NARCOTIZATION, 

Tuer French are confronted with the per- 
plexing question of national alcoholism, 
andare arousing todo what they can to meet 
it. The revelations that have lately been 
made of the increasing abuse of alcoholic 
liquors in that country are certainly 
startling; but whether the wisdom to 
deal with it will equal the confessed ex- 
tent of the evil is matter of grave doubt. 
It is not only the enormous increase in 
the consumption of alcoholic liquors, 
which rose from 7,700,000 gallons in 1820 
to 21,500,000 in 1869, but it is the marked 
deterioration in the quality of spirits used 
that causes the greatest alarm. In 1850 
nine-tenths of the alcoholic liquors used 
eame from the distillation of the products 
of the vine, while in 1869 the proportion 
had fallen to three-tenths, the surplus 
coming from the distillation of beet-root 
juices, from the sweet principle of grain, 
and other farinaceous substances. Worse 


still, a gallon of alcohol, which cost nine 
franes in 1850, sells now for two and a 
half franes. 

It is alleged that crimes have greatly 
increased with this augmentation in the 
use of spirituous liquors, and that in- 
crease of crime is due to this growing al- 


coholization as its cause. From 1849 to 
1869 the annual figure of accidental 
death from aleoholie excess rose from 331 
to 587; that of suicides, owing to the 
same cause, increased from 240 to 664; 
and crimes against the person of another, 
committed under the influence of intoxi- 
sation, it is said, have augmented in the 
same proportion. Finally, the increase 
in the number of cases of insanity from 
the use of alcohol has kept pace for 
twenty years with the increasing con- 
sumption of spirits, notably in the de- 
partments which chiefly consume alcohol 
from grain and beet-root. In most of 
these departments the number of cases of 
insanity from the use of alcohol has 
quintupled in twenty years, and has 
reached the frightful proportion of twenty- 
five tu forty ina hundred. It is further- 
more pointed out that a great number of 
diseases are engendered as a consequence 
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of the abuse of these liquors, and that it 
impresses upon surgical affections and in- 
ternal maladies, otherwise not serious, 2 
character of exceptional gravity. These 
are truly alarming social facts, and the 
French are beginning so to regard them. 
From the prominence of the discussion in 
the French press since the war, it is not 
unlikely that the recent circumstances of 
France have led to an increase in the 
general practice of drinking. 

As regards remedies, the French are 
evidently taking hold of the subject with 
all the confidence and enthusiasm of in- 
experience. The remedies suggested are 
numerous enough, and ‘if the sanguine 
prescribers only saw them fairly tried, 
they would probably contemplate the re- 
sult with the saddened feeling of the 
well-known physician who began practice 
having twenty remedies for every disease, 
and ended having twenty diseases for 
Men of 
science have joined the philanthropists in 
the movement, and they propose to carry 
on a moral crusade of enlightenment, in- 
structing the people by lectures and the 
press on the evils of intemperance. Tee- 
totalism is however not included among 
their aims. M. Foville, a noted physi- 
cian, writing in the ‘* Annals of Public 
Hygiene,’’ says that the evil in France 
does not consist in drinking at meals, but 
in the cabaret and the café; and so he 
proposes the formation of a national 
league, the members of which shall 
pledge themselves never to set foot within 
any of these obnoxious establishments. 
But when it is proposed to appeal to le- 
gislation, there is no end to crotchets and 
chimeras. One suggests that tavern debts 
be put upon the same legal footing as 
gambling debts. Another would inter- 
dict by law the culture of the vine. Some 
recommend to reduce the duties on wine 
and put heavy taxes on the coarse forms 
of distilled spirits. But ‘* to place heavy 
burdens on one class of drinks with the 
avowed object of discouraging their use, 
is to add another to the ordinary motives 
of consuming them. With many people 
there is no surer method of intensifying a 
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pleasure than by prohibiting it. Eve’s 
desire to taste of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge was born of the fact that the 
pleasure was a forbidden one.’? Some 
propose to alter the laws so that drunken- 
ness shall not be pleaded in extenuation 
of criminal acts, and others advocate the 
policy of making public drunkenness a 
crime. But undoubtedly the most prac- 
tical of all the proposals is one which 
contemplates no appeal to the law, but 
would increase by all other means the 
substitution for distilled liquors of such 
beverages as coffee, native wines, beer, and 
cider. 


THE CLIMATE OF ZANZIBAR. 

Captain Burton describes the climate 
of Zanzibar as remarkably uniform in 
point of temperature, the results of nine 
months’ observatious showing a range of 
only about 19 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
average temperature for January is 83.5; 
for February, the hottest month in the 
year, about 85 deg. Fahr. The mean 
then gradually declines to 77 deg. Fahr. 
in July, the coolest month of the year. 
The mean average for the whole year is 
between 79 and 80 deg. Unlike the tem- 
perature, the degree of humidity of the 
air is very fluctuating. At certain sea- 
sons the amount of inovisture exceeds that 
of the dampest parts of India; and the 
annual rainfall has been known to reach 
167 inches. The Msika, or principal 
rainy season, lasts from April to June; 
the island is enveloped in a blue mist, and 
the interior becomes a hot-bed of disease. 
The hair and skin are dank and sodden ; 
shoes exposed to the air soon fall to 
pieces ; paper runs and furniture sweats ; 
the houses leak ; books and papers become 
pasted together; ink is covered with 
green fur; linens and cottons “grow 
mouldy; and broadcloths stiffen and 
become boardy. This excess of damp is 
oceasionally varied by extreme dryness, 
During the prevalence of the dry wind, 
cotton cloth feels hard and erisp, books 
and papers curl up and crack, and even 
the water is cooled by the rapid evapora- 
tion. Earthquakes are uncommon; tor- 
nadves are frequent. 

FENCING AS AN EXERCISE, 

Tue many points of excellence which 
this art possesses as an exercise, make its 
general cultivation, both as a means of 
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enjoyment and an educator of the body, 
highly desirable. Of all exercises it is 
not only the most active, but also the 
one which causes the most shocks to all 
the system, and which calls into most vig- 
orous action the muscles of the extremities. 
Indeed, the muscles of both legs and arms 
are by this means kept in nearly con- 
stant action; the movements of pronation 
and supination are very frequent in the 
arm which holds the foil; and the liga- 
ments about the movable articulations, 
and the muscles with which they are con- 
nected, are thoroughly put upon the strain 
by the violent movements of the whole 
body. If we consider but this one aspect 
of the exercise, it is at once apparent that 
it might supply medicine and surgery with 
a useful method of strengthening the ex- 
tremities, promoting the free play of the 
articulations, and assisting the circulation 
in the viscera. 

But this is notall. Inrequiring fhe body 
to take the various postures of offence and 
defence, fencing gives at the same time that 
natural firmness and dignity of attitude 
which allsomuch admire. A newly-enlist- 
ed soldier hardly ever possesses this style, 
which is so much desired by colonels ; 
they send him to the fencing-room, he rel- 
ishes the play, and soon one sees its effect 
ina more dignified and graceful bearing. 
In addition to this—and it is more than 
can be said of many other forms of exer- 
cise—the mind is sure to be pleasantly and 
actively engaged, as well as the body ; 
a most important element, especially when 
the exercise is designed to promote health. 


CARBOLIC ACID. 

Miss Dr. Mary C. Putnam, who now 
occupies the chair of materia medica in 
the Woman’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary, and who but lately re- 
turned to this country after a three years’ 
sojourn in the hospitals of Paris, recently 
delivered a very interesting address be- 
fore the Medical Library and Journal As- 
sociation of this city, on what, in place 
of the technical title, we may call poison- 
ing of the system by matters absorbed 
from or through its own wounds. In this 
address she takes up, among others, the 
question of the value of carbolic acid as 
an application in the treatment of wounds ; 
her long stay in the Paris hospitals hay- 
ing given her an excellent opportunity 
for observing the results of its use. 
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This agent has of late years come into 
very general favor, both in the profession 
and out, as an antiseptic and disinfect- 
ant; and from being valuable in some 
cases has come to be employed in many 
others where it is altogether useless, and 
perhaps oftentimes injurious. Thus in 
the treatment of amputations, compound 
fractures, and other cases, where putrid 
matter is likely to be absorbed into the cir- 
culation, carbolie acid dressings have in 
the hands of many taken the place of 
everything else. According to Dr. Put- 
nam, however, its reputation in this respect 
appears to be largely undeserved ; the re- 
sults of its use, even in the hospital wards 
of its staunchest advocates, when closely 
looked into, clearly telling against it 
rather than in its favor. She cites a 
paper by Dr. Labbee reviewing the Eng- 
lish statistics, in which he points out 
that even in Lister’s wards the success of 
this treatment is much less satisfactory 
than at first supposed. ‘Thus, previous to 
its use the deaths after amputations were 
41 to 126, or one in three; after its adop- 
tion they were 30 in 80 cases, or one in 
2.6. ‘* During the last six months Dr. 
Labbee had extensively employed carbolic 
acid, with the most scrupulous attention 
to the details insisted upon by Lister, 
and nevertheless nearly all his amputated 
patients had died. This lugubrious state- 
ment corresponds entirely with the facts 
that I have had an opportunity of observ- 
ing closely. For at least three years the 
use of carbolie or phenic acid has been 
almost universal in the great surgical 
wards of the Paris hospitals; but the 
mortality has not been notably modified, 
and remains higher than that of London.’’ 

THE SEARCH FOR DR, LIVINGSTONE, 

Dr. Livinestone last left England in 
1865, and proceeded to Bombay, where he 
arrived the 3d of January, 1866. He 
crossed thence to Mikindany on the East 
African coast, and was stopping at a point 
thirty miles up the Ruvuma river when 
heard from in May, 1866. His last letter 
received in any civilized region was dated 


sidered fully reliable has been heard of 
him since. In this letter he wrote that 
the work still before him was to connect 
the lakes he had before discovered, and 
also to explore a lake to the westward of 
Tanganyika, in the Manyema country. 
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He was suffering at this time in the want 
of men and supplies, and was opposed in 
his enterprise by the Arabs who were oc- 
cupying the country in the prosecution of 
their trade in slaves. Thirty-four letters ° 
that he had previously written were stated 
to have all been lost. Three years have 
now elapsed since Livingstone wrote this 
letter ; and three attempts (the last now 
in progress) have during that time been 
made to give him suceor. 

The first of these attempts was made by 
the English Government, which appropri- 
ated $5,000 to procare and forward sup- 
plies, natives being employed as carriers. 
The supplies were purchased and started, 
but the probabilities almost amount. to 
certainty that none ever reached their 
destination. 

The second attempt was made by Mr. 
Stanley, an American traveller, who de- 
signed to go himself to Livingstone’s re- 
lief. With this purpose he set out from 
Bagamogo with a party of followers, on 
the Ist of April, 1871, and succeeded in 
getting as far as Unyanyembe, where he 
was stopped by disturbances into which 
his party was drawn, and during which 
four of his men were killed, and himself 
severely wounded. Although the great 
traveller was not reached, Mr. Stanley 
brought back reports concerning the 
whereabouts and condition of a man sup- 
posed to be Livingstone, which were given 
him by certain Arab traders of the in- 
terior. These traders described him as an 
old man with a long beard, almost white, 
which description has led some to ques- 
tion the identity; but the traders also 
gave other marks of identification which 
leave little doubt that Livingstone was 
meant. A year or two of such a climate, 
with no means, would effect a great 
change in the appearance of any man. 
One of these traders said that he had seen 


he was about to go to Marunga, south of 
Tanganyika. Another knew that the 
white man had gone to the Manyema 
country, but said that he had met with 
a bad accident and would return to Ujiji 
when he had recovered. <A third said that 
Livingstone’s men had deserted him. 
Others confirmed the fact that he had 
crossed Lake Tanganyika early in 1870, 
and that he had accompanied an Arab 
caravan to Lake Manyema, a much larger 
water than Tanganyika. Unfortunately, 
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there is superadded to all this the report 
that a caravan from Ukonogo (which is 
presumed to be in the Manyema country) 
brouglit the news that he was dead. 
Later than the date of this news, however, 
Mr. Stanley learned that Livingstone was 


yema, the said lake being described as 
fifteen camps, somewhere from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and eighty miles 
south-southwest from the western shore 
of Tanganyika. 

The third attempt, now under way, is 
made by the Royal Geographical Society, 
which has been unceasing in its noble 
efforts to aid this daring explorer. This 
time the undertaking takes the shape of 
an expedition in command of Lieutenant 
Dawson, an able officer of the English 
navy, who, with a second in command 
and a party of about fifty picked men, be- 
sides the requisite number of porters, is to 
spare no effurt to reach Livingstone with 
supplies ; the latter being, it is supposed, 
somewhere in the Manyema country, to 
the westward of Lake Tanganyika. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE ELIMINATION 
OF ALCOHOL. 

Years ago Professor Liebig announced 
the opinion that alcohol, when taken into 
the body, is for the most part oxidized, 
or in some way consumed, but little, if 
any, reappearing in an unaltered con- 
dition. French scientists have since ad- 
vanced an opposite view, maintaining 
that alcohol so taken is not consumed or 
assimilated, but is passed off scarcely 
altered in quality or quantity. In this 
state of the question Dr. Dupré, Lecturer 
on Chemistry in Westminster Hospital, 
has taken up the problem, and by a series 
of experiments on himself, the details of 
which are given in a paper lately read be- 
fore the Royal Society, has shown that 
the views of Liebig are substantially cor- 
rect. 

Aleohol, once swallowed, may either all 
be oxidized and none eliminated, or a part 
may be oxidized and a part eliminated ; 
or again, all may be eliminated. As- 
suming the last to be the case, it would 
follow that if a certain quantity of alco- 


hol be taken daily, the amount thrown off 


would increase from day to day until the 
daily elimination would equal the daily 
consumption. On the other hand, if the 
aleohol consumed is either oxidized or 
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eliminated in twenty-four hours, no in- 
crease in the daily elimination will take 
place in consequence of the continuance 
of the alcohol diet. Guided by these 
considerations, Dr. Dupré undertook two 
series of experiments, in which the amount 
of alcohol eliminated by both kidneys and 
lungs was carefully estimated. He found 
that the amount eliminated per day does 
not increase with a continuance of the 
aleohol diet ;+ therefore, all the alcohol 
consumed daily must of necessity be dis- 
posed of daily ; and as it is certainly not 
eliminated within that time, it must be 
destroyed in the system. ‘The elimina- 


tion of aleohol following its ingestion in 
a single dose, or in successive doses, ceases 


in from nine to twenty-four hours after 
the last dose has been taken. The amount 
of alcohol eliminated in both breath and 
urine is a minute fraction only of the 
amount of alcohol taken. 

In the course of his experiments, Dr. 
Dupré discovered in the breath and other 
excretions of persons who drank no al- 
cohol for weeks, and even of teetotallers, 
a substance so much resembling alcohol 
that when treated chemically it gave the 
same reactions as alcohol itself. He thinks 
there is some connection between this 
substance and alcohol, and that its care- 
ful study may throw some light on the 
physiological action of alcohol. 
CONSTITUENTS 

MUD. 
of sea mud have 
lately been made in France for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining its fertilizing prop- 
erties. The samples examined were col- 
lected under about twenty-eight feet of 
water, in the harbors of Toulon and 
Rochefort. That from ‘Toulon had the 
following composition in 100 parts: 
Water, 56.18; nitrogenous organic mat- 
ter, 7.20; salts of lime, phosphate, car- 
bonate, and sulphate, 14.99; salts of 
magnesia, trace ; chloride of sodium, 1.34; 
alumina and oxide of iron, 0.90; nitrate 
of potash, trace; silica and _ silicates, 
19.31; total, 99.97. The Rochefort mud 
contained, in 100 parts, water, 49.62; ni- 
trogenous organic matter, 8.11; lime 
salts, 18.38; salts of magnesia, 0.46; 
chloride of sodium, 0.88; alumina and 
oxide of iron, 1.14; nitrate of potash, 
trace ; silica and silicates, 11.08; total, 
89.64. In the specimens from Toulon, 
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phosphate of lime was present in larger 
proportion than either the carbonate or 
sulphate. In the Rochefort samples it 
was between the two in quantity. 
TRANSPORTATION OF CATTLE, 
Au. consumers of beef who have any 
appreciation of the injury done to cattle 
by the present methods of railroad trans- 
portation, should clamor for the introduc- 
tion on our American railways of the im- 
proved cattle truck, designed to secure the 
comfortable and rapid conveyance of ani- 
mals to market. At present cattle are 
carried long distances, in jolting, unshel- 
tered cars, and without either water or 
food. The constant and wearying tremor 
to which their frames are subjected, and 
the frequent jerks and shocks incident to 
the starting and stopping of trains, can- 
not be otherwise than hurtful; and when 
to this is added the unnecessary torture 
of starvation and thirst, the case of the 
poor creatures, on the ground of humanity 
alone, seems clearly deserving of amelio- 
ration. There are those who contend that 
cattle thus treated do not materially suf- 
fer, and that their tissues are in no way 
damaged for purposes of food. Both these 
assumptions we deny. Cattle are not, in 
physical organization, so far removed from 
man, that we cannot judge something of 
their sensations by what we ourselves feel 
when placed under similar circumstances. 
Let those who maintain that animals do 
not suffer from the unnatural conditions 
in which they are ordinarily placed during 
railway transit, make a journey of sixty 
or ninety hours’ duration, in a common 
cattle car, standing the whole time, ex- 
posed if in winter to storm and wind, if in 
summer to heat and dust, and from the 
beginning to the end of the trip deprived 
of the refreshing relief afforded by water 
and food. If by such an experience they 
are not converted to some degree of sym- 
pathy for their suffering fellow-creatures, 
they deserve to be condemned to cattle 
cars in ali their future travels. But apart 
from any feeling of sympathy, there is an- 
other reason, springing from the instinct 
of self-preservation, which should impel 
the public to demand a change in the ex- 
isting practice. It has occurred over and 
over again that persons eating the meat 
of animals slaughtered, either during or 
immediately after a period of great excite- 
ment, have by it been made seriously 
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sick; which goes to show that the flesh 
of the animal is capable of deterioration 
by causes acting through the nervous and 
circulatory systems, as well as through the 
digestive system. And what is more 
likely to profoundly affect all these than 
a long and continuous journey under the 
conditions just described? That cattle 
are so damaged by this species of bad 
usage, some of the railway companies in 
Europe have at last found out; and the 
consequence is, that an improved cattle 
truck is now being rapidly introduced on 
several foreign railroads. This truck is 
divided into compartments, in which the 
cattle are so placed that they may be reg- 
ularly watered and fed. Elastic springs 
and buffers are provided to relieve the 
trembling and soften the shocks ; a roof of 
some light material is thrown over the 
whole; and lastly, the cattle trains are run 
at increased speed, so that even the light- 
ened discomforts of the patient kine are 
made as short as possible. 


CARE OF OUR OYSTER INTERESTS. 

In the lately published report of Mr. 
Hunter Davidson on the Maryland fish- 
eries, there occur several important sugges- 
tions as to the means best adapted to pre- 
serve and increase the valuable oyster in- 
terests of the State. He recommends that 
dredging be confined to those months 
when the oysters are not spawning, and 
that dredges of only a certain size and 
weight be used ; that only half the dredg- 
ing-grounds of the State be worked each 
year; and that dredgers shall be required 
to cull the oysters at the beds, throwing 
back all under a certain size, while they 
at the same time destroy the starfishes and 
other noxious animals taken, that are 
known to prey upon the oyster. He be- 
lieves that the process of dredging, if not 
carried to excess, is quite as valuable to 
the interests of the oyster business, as 
ploughing and harrowing are to the culti- 
vation of the soil, as by this means the 
oysters may be prevented from accumula- 
ting in particular localities and forming 
oyster rocks. Such rocks, he asserts, may 
now be found in the James river, which, 
in the shape of immense cones, sometimes 
rise to the surface from a depth of from 
ten to sixty feet. 

Mr. Frank Buckland, writing upon 
the same subject in a late number of 
‘Land and Water,’ condemns the care- 
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lessness shown by the Americans in the 
management of their oyster interests, in- 
stancing particularly the stupidity which 
permits the wholesale burning of oyster 
shells. It is upon old shells, he says, that 
the oyster spat, or young oysters, are best 
able to fix themselves, and in the absence 
of some such anchorage, a large portion of 
the young fry must necessarily go to de- 
struction. 


INCREASE OF INSANITY IN FRANCE. 

Tue ‘‘ Lancet’’ states that the throes 
through which France has lately passed 
have already materially increased the 
number of lunatics in that country, the in- 
sanity being chiefly of a suicidal form. 
The inmates of the various asylums and 
maisons de santé have more than doubled 
in the course of the last eighteen months, 
and the Morgue in Paris is barely large 
enough to contain the bodies which are 
daily found in the Seine. Among the 
Communist prisoners who are now con- 
fined at Brest, Cherbourg, and elsewhere, 
the tendency to insanity is very marked, 
two per cent. having become deranged 
since their imprisonment. The appoint- 
ment of a medical commission to inquire 
into and report upon this unfortunate state 
of things would be both wise and humane. 


ADULTERATION OF TOBACCO AND 
BEER, 

In the report of Mr. Phillips, of the In- 
land Revenue Department of England, we 
are told that the adulteration of tobacco 
and beer was very extensively carried on 
in that country during the year 1870. Out 
of 432 samples of tobacco that were ex- 
amined, 312 were found to be adulterated, 
the adulterating materials being wheat, 
rice, starch, sugar, licorice, lampblack, 
and coloring matter. Not very deleterious 
mixtures certainly; and the query is sug- 
gested whether they may not have been 
less harmful than the real eavendish, 
which was the tobacco usually practised 
upon. 

An examination of fourteen samples 
of beer gave nine that were adulterated 
with sugar, molasses, ground rice, lico- 
rice-powder, grains of paradise, and in 
one instance tobacco. Sixty-five per cent. 
of the samples were thus found to be so- 
phisticated. The further ‘* mixing’’ like- 
ly to be contributed by the ** doctor’’ and 
the vender, must, by the time it was swal- 
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lowed, have made the beer anything else 
than a desirable drink. 


ALKALINITY OF CARBONATE OF LIME, 

Tue statement of Mr. Wiiliam Skey 
that carbonate of lime is an alkaline, and 
not, as hitherto supposed, a neutral salt, 
having been called in question, that gentle- 
man has been reinvestigating the sub- 
ject, with results which quite confirm his 
former assertion. One of his most con- 
clusive experiments is very simple, and 
may be repeated by any one. A piece of 
blue litmus paper, after being well washed 
in distilled water free from ammonia, till 
of a pale violet color, had its color very 
distinctly changed to a deep blue on being 
pressed while moist upon a freshly frac- 
tured surface of cale spar. Prof. Skey 
finds, moreover, that a large number of 
the salts generally regarded as neutral, or 
respecting which nothing has been af- 
firmed, are in reality alkaline. 


GAS FOR LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION, 

In a paper on the ‘ Use of Gas for 
Lighthouse Lllumination,’’ read before the 
Dublin Royal Society, Mr. John Wigham 
states that coal gas was first used in light- 
houses in 1868 by Mr. Samuel Bewley, of 
the Irish Board of Light. . The first 
burner employed was called the ‘* crocus.”’ 
The principles involved in this burner, and 
the means taken to economize the gas, 
proved that by the ‘* crocus’ there was 
an immense saving, taking light for light, 
as compared with the gas usually used in 
houses. The economy of gas over oil in 
each lighthouse where the gas had been 
tried, was about $250 a year; and in 
the case of intermitting lights it was much 
greater. Comparing the gas-light with 
the electric light, Mr. Wigham said that 
though the latter was very intense, yet it 
was deficient in quantity, and was not so 
good as gas-light for penetrating fogs. 
Prof. Tyndall, who was directed to exam- 
ine the matter, had reported upon it fa- 
vorably. Five lighthouses on the Irish 
coast are at present lighted by gas, and 
two of the English lighthouses are prepar- 
ing to give it a trial. 


Ar the revent boat-race on the Thames, 
one of the attending steamers was convert- 
ed into a moving telegraph station, from 
which intelligence of the progress and in- 
cidents of the race was frequently sent to 
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the office of the Central News Association. 
This feat was accomplished by means of a 
wire cable which was placed on board the 
steamer, and paid out as the race pro- 
ceeded. 


AccorpineG to the report of a committee 
of the New York Medical Society, the total 
number of deaths from small-pox in New 
York city for the year 1871 was 805, the 
greatest yearly mortality recorded in the 
city during the century. The next largest 
number of deaths, 681, occurred in 1853. 


Firry-FIvE persons were crushed to death 
beneath the wheels of vehicles in the 
streets of London, and 1,139 others injured 
by the same means, during the first half of 
the year 1871. The number of accidental 
deaths in the whole of Great Britain du- 
ring the years 1869 and 1870 was no less 
than 26,950. 


Tue newspapers chronicle the death 
of M. Piétet de la Rive, the eminent 
Swiss naturalist and statesman. His sci- 
entific work for the last twenty years has 
been chiefly in the line of paleontology. 
He died on the 15th of March last, aged 
63, leaving his extensive collections to 
Geneva, his native town. 


Tue worms found infesting the trout in 
the Yellowstone Lake have been submitted 
to Professor Leidy of Philadelphia, who 
states that they represent a new species or 
type of worm of the genus Dibothrium. 
Two species of this genus are known to 
infest salmon and other members of the 
trout family in Europe, but both are dif- 
ferent from the new form described by 
Leidy. 


Tue lectures on medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Moscow are hereafter to be open to 
ladies, who will be permitted to graduate 
on the same terms as gentlemen, provided 
they are able to pass the usual examina- 
tions. Separate lectures and class-rooms, 
as at first intended, having been found im- 
practicable, both sexes will meet in the 
general class-rooms. This action on the 
part of the School of Medicine has been 
fully confirmed by the Council of the 
University. 


Accorpina to the researches of Dr. 
Vorwerk, the phosphoric acid in genuine 
grape wine is combined with magnesia, 
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while in fruit wine it is in combination 
with lime. Advantage may be taken of 
this fact to distinguish the two, for the 
addition of ammonia, one part to nine of 
wine, will produce in genuine wine, 
after twelve hours’ standing, the well- 
known precipitate of ammonio-phosphate 
of magnesia. 


Tue use of gunpowder in blasting out 
coal has caused some of the most serious 
explosions of fire-damp that have ever oc- 
curred; and on this account something 
that will supersede it in the working of 
coal mines is very much needed. Mr. W. 
Firth, of Leeds, England, has for several 
years employed machinery in place of 
powder ; and for the purpose of encour- 
aging improvements in this direction, he 
has lately offered a premium of $2,500 for 
the best coal-cutting machine, to be run 
by compressed air, and adapted to the ta- 
rious seams of coal and ironstone. 


Tue London ** Pharmaceutical Journal’’ 
states that the adulteration of tea with 
the willow leaf by the Chinese them- 
selves is becoming an extensive trade 
The cultivation of the willow for this pur- 
pose began some ten years ago, and has 
gone on steadily increasing, until last 
year it was estimated that 440,000 pounds 
of willow leaves were used up in this 
way. The introduction of from ten to 
twenty per cent. of the impurity is com- 
mon, and no means has yet been pointed 
out for its detection. The flavor of the 
willow leaf has no resemblance whatever 
to that of tea. 


In its work among the Colorado caiions 
during the past year, Major Powell's ex- 
ploring party has come upon further 
traces of the communal houses supposed 
to have been once occupied by a prebis- 
toric people. In some cases the ruins 
were found upon the cliffs overhanging 
the cafions, and in others occurred in the 
valleys among the mountains of the West. 
Stone implements, pottery, and other ar- 
ticles denoting the former presence of 
man, were found buried in some of the 
ruins. Major Powell encountered a tribe 
of Indians on the Kaibab plateau who 
still make stone arrowheads and other 
stone implements, and he had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the process of manu- 
facture. 
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‘Tue Masque or THE Gops.”? By Bay- 
ard Taylor. Boston: J.R. Osgood & Co. 
1872. 

We do not hesitate to pronounce this 
poem the best work Mr. Taylor has ever 
done, even keeping in mind his late de- 
yotion to Goethe, of which it bears traces 
in its large conception, the bold clearness 
of the impersonations into which that is 
cast, and the apt variety of melody in 
their speech. It is a creed of one article, 
bounded by the first four words of the 
church formula. It is the effort to express 
in terms of religion, with the vision of 
poetry, the last facts that science can 
teach about man. And if it reconciles 
what we must know with what we can 
believe and will hope, it proves once more 
the seer to be a surer guide than the sci- 
entist. 

Advanced modern thought has two 
ways of dealing with religion. As a 
divine suggestion, a bond between creator 
and created, it sets it aside in the region 
of things that cannot be known, and that 
therefore will not repay inquiry. As a 
phenomenon in human history, it regards 
it as something evolved from man’s self, a 
ery of the instinct of self-preservation, 
through hope or fear, a shudder at a 
Brocken spectre. Reflected from himself, 
the object of worship of course grows 
brighter and nobler as man improves, 
dressed progressively by his imagination 
with the attributes of knowledge, and 
beauty, and love. But by the successive 
withdrawal of human weaknesses and the 
successive addition of abstract qualities, 
it ceases at last to be a personal object at 
all. The religion of civilized men, then, 
according to the scientists, has all the 
fantastic character of a child’s dream, 
without the excuse of a child’s ignorance. 

But at this day at least, if not as long 
as the race endures, some of the subtlest 
inquirers will believe more than they can 
know, and the great majority of believers 
either will not or cannot know more than 
enough to trouble their faith without de- 
stroying it. Science has not yet proved, 
nor concerned itself with proving, that 
religion of some sort is not a necessity 
for man. And the poet who at ali repre- 
sents his time will use all the results 


forced by discovery upon the understand- 
ing, as the ground of appeals to that part 
of our being in which religion has its 
roots, to sustain the conviction that some- 
thing exists to look up to, beyond mere 
known facts and their relations. 

The altar Paul saw at Athens would be 
the one to lay these verses on. They re- 
veal older and darker mysteries of igno- 
rant worship than those he reproved, and 
shadow out a greater and diviner power 
than he declared. They picture the con- 
crete shapes that superstition has taken, 
earliest and latest, among all nations. 
They trace the development of the reli- 
gious instinct in exact parallelism to the 
improvement of the race, while making 
each transformation confess the supreme 
intelligence that created and guided all. 
They divine growths not yet proved by 
history, and prophesy a riper time that 
science refuses to promise. 

‘* The Masque *’—for the title of drama 
would not fit that which is too spiritual 
for action, nor mystery that which sounds 
all religions instead of rehearsing some 
narrative from one—is divided into three 
scenes. The first opens, at midnight, 
upon the high table-land among the 
Asian mountains, the traditional cradle 
of the race, with a chorus recalling the 
crawling worship, born of terror, given to 
natural objects by man scarcely raised 
above the brutes. The rocks and caverns, 
the serpents and wolves, renew the mem- 
ory of the grim rites they once presided 
over. The fiercer passions afterwards 
adored as deities then speak, to symbol- 
ize the first step of religion towards an 
abstraction. Cruelty, strength, and lust, 
embodied in Perun, Odin, and Baal, 
mourn their vanished rule; and among 
them rises Manito, ‘‘ some fitful power,”’ 
uncertain whether a spirit or a natural 
object. These indicate the rude begin- 
nings of life waking to the conception of 
worship, while ‘‘ their simple souls had 
need of one supreme.’’ Baal, as the be- 
getter of life, which the others only de- 
stroy, asserts precedence and duration; 
but all tremble with the doubt lest they 
are ‘* born of those who kneel to them,”’ 
and the fear that they are ‘‘ dependent 
still on something strange and mightier 
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than themselves.”” To their questions 
What is that being? a voice from space 
answers, *‘ Lo! I am that I am;’’ and 
the scene ends with the despairing lament 
of man over his fruitless fear and wor- 
ship. 

The stage of the next scene prepares us 
for a higher development of adorers and 
adored. It is a Doric temple, in ruins, 
seen at dawn on a headland above the 
Mgean sea, with a valley and mountains 
in the background. The trees, the rivers, 
the mountains, and the sea lament in a 
chorus the ‘ fair humanities of all reli- 
gion” that once haunted them. Jove, in 
a very stately passage of description, 
boasts that ‘‘ though Olympus props dis- 
mantled halls,’ the new reign and laws 
of his successor are but the outgrowth of 
his own. The Elohim answer him with 
an arrogant vaunt of their domination, 
and after his reply that he had bestowed 
joy, beauty, and grace on bis fair chil- 
dren, bid him ‘‘ teach men the way to us 
through justice, fear, and the avenging 
law.”” From the East Ormuzd and 
Ahriman float across, each asserting a 
loftier and more spiritual power, as a per- 
vading effluence of good and evil, forever 
contending. Man again appears, praying 
the One Higher for enlightenment in the 
strife of the gods whom he had “ found 
above his idols,’’ and who, though he had 
accepted law, justice, joy, and hope past 
death, still ‘*‘ meet in our souls and tear 
us and bewilder.” Apollo promises men 
life in aspiration for that beauty which is 
the order of the gods ; and last, Immanuel 
entreats them to rest in love, mercy, and 
charity. And the scene ends with the 
unsatisfied want and doubt of man : 

We climb to nobler knowledge, finer senses, 

And every triumph brings diviner promise, 

But life is more. 

The last scene, placed with fitting 
vagueness in a vast landscape at sunrise, 
begins with a magnificent chorus of spi- 
rits, followed by the coming of the brutal 
elder gods, who plead for continuance of 
life, and are answered by the voice from 
space, ‘‘I have allowed ye.’’ Brahma 
for the first time speaks, not with the ut- 
terance of demand for supremacy, but as 
the ‘‘ eldest force of effurtless creation.’’ 
The Indian idea of deity so much more 
than any other resembles the modern con- 
ception of a persistent pervading force, 
that it is difficult to assign his place in 
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the scheme of an ascending series of cre- 
ated gods; and the Vuice answers him: 
**Thou doest the work I set, yet nam’st 
thyself. I have no name.’’ Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, Jove and the Elohim, in turn 
affirm their sole power and right to exist, 
and all alike hear that they are commis- 
sioned and serve. Apollo and Immanuel 
last of all plead for the ministration of 
beauty and love as all-sufficing, and re- 
ceive assurance of their emanation from 
the divine. And to the Voice declaring 
to Immanuel, ** Thou art my one begotten 
son, in whom I am well pleased,’? man 
rejoins in the concluding lines of the 
poem, quoted below. 

The meagre outline to which our space 
limits us can convey no idea of the vigor- 
ous projection of these several personages, 
nor of the exquisite touches of suggestion 
that discriminate them. These words, 
addressed by Jove to the Elohim, condense 
the thought of the poem : 

We cannot rise when clearer eyes of men 
Attain our height, and strive to pierce beyond 
Their own colossal shadows. Mark where ours 
Fall side by side upon the race below, 

Featured alike in power and majesty, 

Yet fading in a sweet and solemn light 

That dawns above them. 

Notwithstanding the reverent awe in 
presence of the First Great Cause that 
breathes through it, Mr. Taylor must lay 
his account with attacks upon the irreli- 
gion of his poem. The continued dispen- 
sation of Elohim is that under which we 
are living, and those who refuse to pierce 
beyond its accidents to its substance will 
resent its unveiling. Yet the author has 
guarded against such misconception by 
separating the power, goodness, and om- 
niscience with which he clothes the un- 
known supreme, from the manlike arro- 
gance and jealousy, the vengeance and 
immitigable wrath of law, attributed by 
the Hebrews to’ the god inherited unre- 
formed from them by Calvinistie theology. 

Mr. Taylor again displays in these 
verses his mastery over rhythm. The 
voice from space is uttered in solemn 
half lines, like the far roll of an organ, 
and the blank verse peals grandly from 
the lips of the gods. A double ending 
added to the same measure in the speech 
of man produces a subtle, faltering cadence 
of petition and helplessness. There is a 
faint breath through the lyric parts, out 
of the substance of the several natures— 
an articulation of their very selves growing 
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out of silence—which flutters through the 
trees with a leafy rustle, lapses and pauses 
in the flow of the rivers, strikes a short 
cruel snarl from the wolves, and dwells 
in massive yowel fulness in the song of 
the mountains. Long practice has made 
certain established measures very plastic 
in the hands of a few modern English 
poets, but we are satisfied there is none 
among them since Shelley who can weave 
verse into every caprice of grace as Mr. 
Taylor can, or whose studies are so likely 
as his to produce some new and perma- 
nent rhythmic form suited to the genius 
of our language. The concluding passage 
of the poem is all that space permits us to 
give as an extract: 

MAN SPEAKS, 

We hearken to the words 
We cannot understand. If we look up 
Beyond the shining form wherein thy love 
Made holiest revelation, we must shade 
Our eyes beneath the broadening wing of doubt, 
To save us from thy splendor. All we learn 
From delving in the marrow of the earth, 
From scattering thought among the timeless 

stars, 
From slow-deciphered hieroglyphs of power 
In chemic forces, planetary paths, 
Or primal cells whence all thy worlds are born, 
But lifts thee higher, seats thee more august, 
Till thou art grown so vast and wonderful 
We dare not name thee, scarce dare pray to 
thee, 
Yet what thou art thyself hast taught us; thou 
Didst plant the iadders which we seek to climb, 
Didst satisfy the heart, yet leave the brain 
To work its own new miracles, and read 
Thy thoughts, and stretch its agonizing hands 
To grasp thee. Chide us not ; be patient: we 
Are children still, we were mistaken oft, 
Yet we believe that in some riper time 
Thy perfect truth shall come, 
A VOICE FROM SPACE, 
Wait! Ye shall know. 

‘“*A History or tHe Gornic Re- 
vivaL. An attempt to show how the 
Taste for Mediwval Architecture which 
lingered in Fngland for the two last cen- 
turies has since heen encouraged and de- 


veloped.” By Charles L. Eastlake, Ar- 
chitect. New York: Scribner, Welford 
& Co. 1872. 


The renewal in England of a_ taste 
for pointed architecture represents an in- 
teresting phase in the history of art. It 
seems strange that a style of design so 
intimately associated with the romance of 
the world’s history should find favor in a 
mercantile and practical age. Yet within 
the present century, and especially within 
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the last twenty years, the pointed arch is 
making its appearance throughout Europe 
and America, and more especially in Eng- 
land, with a frequency which seems to 
indicate that modern architecture is to 
revert to the methods of Gothic building 
Long years, however, will be necessary to 
reéstablish those architectural principles 
which have given place to the erroneous 
teachings of theoretic science, or to the 
infiuence of false notions of economy. 
The days of the pointed arch were num- 
bered early in the seventeenth century. 
Down to the reign of James I. the do- 
mestic architecture of England, says Mr. 
Eastlake, as exemplified in the country 
houses of the nobility, was essentially 
Gothie. Inigo Jones required a second 
visit to Italy before he could abandon the 
use of the pointed arch. But when in 
1633 the first stone was laid for a Roman 
portico to one of the finest cathedrals of 
the middle ages, the tide of national taste 
may be said to have completely turned. 
Pointed architecture, as a practical art, 
received what was then no doubt supposed 
to be its death-blow, not only in England, 
but upon the continent of Europe; andin 
the buildings which then began to spring 
up rapidly upon the American continent, 
the unfortunate architectural relapse was 
displayed. The square door and window 
usurped the place of the more durable, 
beautiful, and scientific method of arch. 
The esthetic tradition of a return to 
classic methods blinded the perceptions of 
the critic and the public to the grave in- 
jury that was wrought upon architecture. 
We have called the pointed style dur- 
able, beautiful, and scientific, and a few 
words in justification of this estimate will 
not here be out of place. The essential 
superiority in strength of the arch over 
the lintel of stone depends upon a very 
simple principle, which, though familiar 
inscience, is not sufficiently observed in 
practice. The strength of stone lies in 
its power to resist pressure ; its weakness, 
in its tendency to fracture. In the arch, 
whether Roman or Gothic, the former 
quality is called into play. In the ordi- 
nary method of building, in which a beam 
or lintel of hewn stone is required to bear 
a superincumbent weight, it is made to 
do duty in what we may call its weakest 
faculty—the cohesive force of its particles. 
Consequently, the horizontal lintel must 
be hewn from a massive block in order to 
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be of sufficient strength. This requires 
an additional expense in construction ; for 
the cost of hewn stone increases almost 
like that of precious stones in the geo- 
metrical ratio of their size. In spite of 
the increased size and expense, there is 
always a certain amount of insecurity with 
these buildings. In any American city 
the observer can see cases in which the 
stone lintel has given way under the pres- 
sure of the superincumbent wall, an acci- 
dent which never occurs to the arch. 
Finally, there can be no question as to the 
comparative intrinsic beauty of the two 
styles of building. As long as a curve 
remains more beautiful than a straight 
line, so long will the pointed architecture 
be intrinsically more beautifil than the 
classic. 

But the advoeates of classic architecture 
for modern use, driven from point after 
point of their defence, have finally argued 
that the pointed style, however beautiful, 
reasonable, and durable, was ill adapted 
to the every-day uses of practical peoples. 
The best answer to this argument may be 
found in practice. The buildings which 
Mr. Eastlake has described atd drawn in 
the present beautiful volume, and which 
their occupants find to be models of com- 
fort and convenience, display every variety 
of architectural purpose. Here are not 
only churches and chapels and baptisteries, 
but private residences, courts of law, col- 
lege buildings, and country seats. We 
especially commend to any reader who 
may contemplate building a country house 
in the classic style to examine, before he 
commits himself to his architeet, the 
beautiful illustration in the present 
volume of Eatington Park, the seat of 
FE. P. Shirley, Esq. From such examples, 
unhappily too rare as yet in this country, 
the intending builder may well take 
courage to join the Gothic revival. As 
long as this style of architecture was con- 
fined to ecclesiastical uses, it was natural 
that its claims to domestic availability 
should be regarded doubtfully. But it is 
now proven by ample experience that this 
style is competent. to furnish the most 
comfortable home. Abundance of light 
is secured by grouping the windows ; and 
a pleasing variety both in the internal ar- 
rangements anlin the external features 
of the building becomes possible. While 
no points of convenience are sacrificed, a 
hundred points of beauty are gained. 

54 
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The leading points in the Gothie re- 
vival may be thus recounted: During the 
middle of the eighteenth century, a period 
when Gothic art in England was more 
than ever neglected, an author appeared 
whose writings were among tlie most 
efficient causes of the present revival. It 
was Horace Walpole, whose ‘ Castle of 
Otranto”? was perhaps the first modern 
work of fiction which depended for its 
interest on the incidents of a chivalrous 
age. It became the prototype of that 
class of novel which was afterwards per- 
fected by Sir Walter Scott. His fondness 
for medizeval lore led him to imitate, in 
the design of his own dwelling, the style 
of architecture which by that time had 
fallen into almost universal contempt. 
His own little cottage grew into a Gothie 
villa ; and since Walpole’s time the villa 
has been developed by later occupants into 
a mansion. His example and his writings 
prepared the way for the next strong in- 
fluence in favor of the revival. That in- 
fluence was contributed by Walter Scott, 
who drew public attention for the first 
time to the romantic side of archaeology. 
Yet the medieval sympathies which he 
aroused were enlisted less by direct re- 
ferences to pointed architecture than by 
the halo of romance which he contrived 
to throw around it. ‘* The fortunes of 
the disinherited knight, the ill-requited 
love of poor Rebecca, the very jokes of 
Wamba, and the ditties of the barefooted-~ 
friar,’’? says Mr. Eastlake, ‘* did more for 
the Gothic revival than all the labors of 
Carter and Rickman. . . . . The 
castles of the Rhine appear to every 
modern tourist picturesque monuments 
of antiquity, but they acquire a double 
charm in association with the story of 
‘Anne of Geierstein.’ It would be dif- 
ficult to overrate the influence which 
Seott’s poetry has had on both sides of the 
Tweed in encouraging the architectural 
revival.” 

After Scott, the next name that we may 
mention as prominently related with the 
Gothie revival is that of Pugin. Born in 
1812, he gratified his taste for mediaeval 
art by visiting in 1827 the splendid 
churches of Normandy. In 1841 he pub- 
lished his first important book, ‘ The 
True Principles of Gothic Architecture.” 
Since that tinfe a considerable number of 
literary works, and a far larger of archi- 
tectural ones, attest the zeal and ability 
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with which he ferwarded the * true prin- 
ciples’’ to which he had devoted his genius. 
His work, indeed, was sometimes slight 
and superficial. Of constructive science 
he probably knew but little. His strength 
as an artist lay in the design of orna- 
mental detail. ‘* During the erection of 
the Houses of Parliament he dashed off 
with a ready faney and dexterous pencil 
hundreds of sketches which were fre- 
quently wanted on the spot, and that at 
short notice, for the guidance of work- 
men. . . . « ‘Torecord on paper his 
notion of a church tower, or the plan of a 
new convent, was with him, if a labor at 
all, a labor of love.” 

It may be added that Pugin’s work and 
influence were injured by his assumption 
“that the moral and social condition of 
England was infinitely superior in the 
middle ages to that of the present,’’ and 
that a good architect ought to begin his 
professional career by adopting the faith 
of the Catholie Church. 

We have seen how individual genius 
and public sentiment had combined to 
favor the development of this art revival. 
A third important cause was now about 
to conspire with these toward the same 
end. ‘That cause was State patronage. 
On the night of October 16, 1834, the 
architect, Mr. Charles Barry, was return- 
ing to London on the Brighton coach, 
when a red glare of light illumining the 
horizon warned him of that memorable 
fire which destroyed the old Palace of 
Westminster, and which was the indirect 
means of raising him to fame, rank, and 
fortune. Mr. Barry succeeded in the 
great competition of architects for the re- 
building of the Houses of Parliament. In 
the face of incredible opposition his de- 
signs received the sanction of the State. 
The result is the present stately pile upon 
the banks of the Thames. ‘* Tudor de- 
tails upon a classie body,’’ said Pugin, on 
seeing the new palace from the river; 
and it is easy, indeed, to say that, if these 
Houses of Parliament had been begun in 
1865 instead of in 1835, a nobler type of 
Gothic would have been adopted in the 
design. ‘*'The new palace,” says Mr. 
Eastlake, ‘* may not belong to the highest 
class of art, but of its kind it is genuine, 
well studied, and complete.” 

It only remains to mention the name of 
Mr. Ruskin as that of the principal re- 
maining influence that has favored the 
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Gothic revival. That revival in England 
is now in vigorous and beautiful progress. 
It is to be hoped that forthcoming years 
will see even more abundant results of ex- 
quisite art produced in this new country, 
which still retains the advantage of hav- 
ing nearly all its permanent edifices as yet 
to build. 





‘* MOUNTAINEERING IN THE Srerra NE- 
vapa.”? By Clarence King. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 

Of all the forms of physical daring 
which a narrow common sense would eall 
foolhardy, none perhaps will seem to the 
finer discrimination so laudable or at least 
so justifiable as mountain climbing. The 
steeple-chase rider or fox-hunter has for 
his risk and exertion an exciting phy- 
sical exercise, no more. ‘The wild 
beast slayer of African jungles perils 
his own life and that of his native servants 
for the empty pride of a dappled hide or a 
shaggy mane to adorn his bungalow. 
The lion-tamer uses the fin- 
est qualities of manly nerve and cool- 
for the amusement of a gaping 
crowd of holiday rustics in a menagerie. 
The pluck and seamanship of the united 
crew and skipper of the Red, White and 
Blue, merely illustrates the exceptional 
possibility of navigating the ocean in a 
nut-shell. Even the dauntless courage of 
the soldier, while it may be the loftiest 
heroism, is as often the blind impulse of 
animal excitement, or the hardened and 
cruel insensibility of the mercenary. But 
the cragsman who scales the glaciers of 
Monte Rosa or the granite ridges of 
Californian Sierras, does work as manly in 
itself as it is noble in intent and useful 
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in results. The mere business of climbing 
puts in exercise every finest resource of 
physical courage, adroitness, and endur- 
ance, and with them some of the grandest 
iraits of character. The sluggard, the 
coward, and the sensualist are alike out of 
place on the Matterhorn or the Dome du 
Gouté, and the annals of high glacier 
work can show records of heroism, wis- 
dom, and seif-sacrifice, which we might 
seek for elsewhere in vain. With the 
stimulus of the work comes also perhaps 
the intensest enjoyment of Nature of 
which the soul is capable. The poorest 
holiday climber who pants up the weary 
ascent of the Righi or the Flegere knows 
the keen delight of scenery, enjoyed, so to 
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speak, by right of conquest, with the 
lungs expanded and the blood stirred by 
healthful movement, breathing the sweet 
air of Alpine pastures and the scent of 
mountain flowers, gazing off over emerald 
lakes and snow-capped summits, with 
the fresh delight of personal discovery, and 
lulled to well-earned repose in the springy 
heather and rhododendron by the hum of 
bees and the far-off tinkle of chiming 
herd-bells. This enjoyment, we may well 
suppose, is the greater in exact propor- 
tion to the trained vigor needed for its at- 
tainment and the grandeur of the scenery 
which opens only to the practised moun- 
taineer; and those who have studied the 
*¢ Jahrbiicher ”? of the European Alpine 
Clubs will probably agree with us, that 
mountain adventure in its highest ex- 
pression offers to its votaries a combina- 
tion of the most superb physical and men- 
tal exaltation of which our poor human 
nature is capable. 

But men who climb like Tyndall and 
Whymper have a higher purpose than 
pleasure or empty bravado. Their sum- 
mer’s holiday means scientific work as 
well, and vheir every step leads to some 
hidden storehouse of nature’s secrets, some 
new chapter in the great record of 
gealogic creation. The Alpine Clubs of 
England, Switzerland, and Italy com- 
prise the names of many of the most dis- 
tinguished savants of their respective 
countries; and the new crop of fact and 
observation harvested every summer by 
their tireless and daring brotherhood is at 
once collated, digested, and utilized to 
science by the keenest minds of the age. 

[t is in this light that we weleome Mr. 
King’s record of scrambles in the Sierras 
with peculiar pleasure, sure that it will 
be at once the herald and the incitement 
of a new movement toward the field of ex- 
ploration he has so aptly described. In 
the course of his duties as a member of 
the Geological Survey of California under 
Professor Whitney, Mr. King was led in 
1866 and succeeding years to make sun- 
dry daring ascensions of prominent peaks 
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of the Sierra Nevada, including such diffi- 
cult summits as Mounts Brewer, Tyndall, 
and Shasta. Interspersed with the de- 
scriptions of these expeditions are several 
sketches of California life and character, 
the whole series having from time to time 
appeared in the pages of the ** Atlantic ”’ 
and other magazines, and being now pre- 
sented for the first time to the public in 
collected form. 

Throughout the whole book we recog- 
nize in Mr. King some of the most admir- 
able qualities of the man and the writer. 
His coolness, perseverance, courage, and 
discretion, in the dangerous business of 
climbing the hitherto untrodden summit 
of Mount Tyndall, is only equalled by his 
scientific breadth and keenness of obser- 
vation, his intense appreciation of natural 
beauty and grandeur, and the mingled 
vivacity and humor of his descriptions. 
If we should take any exception to the 
method of these descriptions, it would be 
that Mr. King sometimes tries to do too 
much, and attempts by a photographic 
minuteness of delineation to set before the 
mind of the reader a panorama, or carry 
him through a detailed series of adven- 
ture, to which the imagination, unaided 
by picture,chart, or topographical illustra- 
tion, is inadequate. The limits of human 
comprehension in such matters are soon 
reached, and an author will often do bet- 
ter with a broad and judicious grouping 
of statement,a few picturesque and sug- 
gestive touches, than by all the most 
elaborate but bewildering word-painting,. 
Of the quiet drollery which runs through 
much of his work, and crops out in such 
sketches as *‘ The Newtys of Pike,’’ it 
would be hard to speak in too high 
praise. Hs description of his obstinate 
mule Buckskin, whose characteristic was 
‘* the unusual slowness with which waves 
of sensation were propelled inwards 
toward the brain from remote parts of his 
periphery,’’ is unique in its blending of 
science and humor, and sounds like 
Charles Lamb doudlé, as a Frenchman 
would say, with Dr. Holmes, 
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A WALL STREET TRAGEDY, 

AN unfortunate (now lunatic) invester 
in Erie recently left the following woeful 
tale upon the editor’s desk. 

T was young (so runs the manuscript) ; 
I was very young; in fact, I was so young 
that I still had implicit faith in the steries 
(ah! woe is me! they are only stories) 
which Sunday-school books and other re- 
liable authorities are accustomed to tell 
about the imperative necessity of adhering 
to habits of strict economy in order event- 
ually to become other than impecunious 
(all of which is Johnsonian, very). In 
those days of extreme adolescence I hap- 
pened to meet a gray-haired MILLIONNAIRE 
whose story, omitting sundry objurga- 
tions and epithets wherewith He (I can- 
not express my reverence for THe MAN oF 
Money in anything smaller than small 
caps) saw fit to embellish and adorn His 
speech, ran in this wise: 

** Young man,’’said THe MrILiionarre, 
** do not hasten to be rich! ’’ 

Overawed by the majesty of His pres- 
ence and by His dollarous tone, I con- 
sented to listen to H1s further remarks, 
and so was led into the path which has 
proved—alas !—so disastrous to me. 

“Young man,” continued Tue Mir- 
LIONAIRE, *‘ although you might not be- 
lieve it now, 1 was at one time poor and 
virtuous. But that was long ago; 1 may 
poetically add that it was in the days of 
auld lang syne. Iwas poor because my 
immediate male ancestor had thrust me 
from his door with only fifty cents in my 
pocket. ‘ Why did he do so? and why did 
he not take the fifty cents away from 
me?’ First, because I had, in a moment 
of youthful impetuosity, called him an 
old leatherhead and a dead beat; and sec- 
ond, because L had not had an oppor- 
tunity to inform him that my day’s busi- 
ness (which was match-peddling) had pro- 
duced that amount of filthy lucre. Had 
he known it he would undoubtedly have 
taken the money and purchased a drink. 
But he did not know it, and thus, by the 
merest accident, | was enabled to set out 
upon my extraordinary financial career, 

‘That night I slept in an empty dry- 
goods box, and the next morning 1 began 
to seek for employment. I entered an of- 


fice on Wall street, and found there only 
a clerk. His hair was excessively tum- 
bled, his face was pallid, his eyes were 
weak and wandering ; in short, his whole 
appearance reminded me so strongly of 
my father’s after he had been to the club, 
that, unnerved by the pathetic reminis- 
cence, 1 turned aside and wept. Did he 
inquire of me, ‘Why weepest thou?’ 
No, he did not. He merely remarked : 

“¢ ¢ Gidoudothiz, you young w-hic-elp, or 
I'll kigyout.’ 

** Conquering my emotion by a strong 
effort, | approached him, and humbly in- 
quired if they did not want a boy. He 
said they didn’t. I asked him if he 
wouldn’t feel better for a little brandy 
and seltzer. He said he thought he 
would, and immediately added that they 
did want a boy, and he would recommend 
me if——. I took him around the corner 
(it doesn"t matter which corner) and ex- 
pended my fifty cents in iffing him. He 
said he felt ‘agraydeel berrer,’ and re- 
commended me. ‘The next day | entered 
upon my duties with a feeling of calm 
happiness, for I had noticed that the 
money-drawer was somewhat insecure, 
and was tuolerably certain that, by a little 
delicate manipulation, it might be opened 
and the contents extracted. 

**T had been in my new—and on account 
of the insecurity of the money-drawer, I 
may add lucrative—position but a short 
time before Fortune smiled, in fact, abso- 
lutely grinned, upon me. | had not been 
careful of my salary. On the contrary, 
every available penny had been spent in 
poor whiskey and two-cent cigars, except 
that considerable portion which I had 
lost in pitching pennies with other gam- 
blesome office boys, while waiting for the 
afternoon quotations at the Stock Ex- 
change. Feelings of despair began to op- 
press me, for | had been threatened with 
ejection from the garret in which I lodged 
on account of certain insignificant arrears 
for rent of not more than two months’ 
standing, and I contemplated the prospect 
of a return to the dry-goods hox, or, still 
worse, to the paternal mansion on Baxter 
street, with positive terror. It was while 
my mind was in this chaotic state that 
Fortune cachinnated as aforesaid. Lurk- 
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ing behind the counter one day with fur- 
tive and felonious intentions relative to 
the money-drawer, I overheard my em- 
ployers talking about a sudden rise in 
Podunk and _ Pottawattomie railroad 
shares. The stocks, one of them declared, 
had risen 403 per cent. in twenty-two 
and a half minutes that morning, and 
were still going up. He moreover ex- 
pressed a fear that the firm would ‘ go 
up’ at the same time with the stocks, 
and that-he would be obliged to carry a 
‘bust’ of himself home to his wife. 

‘** lere was my opportunity. 

‘*I hastened to the money-drawer, tore 
it open with trembling fingers, seized all 
the bills it contained (they were not mul- 
titudinous), and rushed wildly forth upon 
the street. The excitement was terrific. 
Everyhody seemed desirous of running in 
three different directions at the same time. 
I paid no heed to them. Coolly and col- 
lectedly l awaited my chance. At length 
it came, in the shape of a lame messenger 
I hurriedly knocked him down, tore 
away his badge, informed him that my 
Podunk and Pottawattomie shares were 
in infinite peril and I had no time to ex- 
plain, and pursued my mad career toward 
the Stock Exchange. In order to coun- 
terfeit as nearly as possible the personal 
appearance of my unfortunate friend, I 
went lame; but my excitement was so 
great that I foundered first on one side 
and then on the other, so that when I 
reached the haven where I would be I 
was actually limping on both legs and 
trying to make one hand look elub-footed. 
Luckily, however, no one noticed this dis- 
crepancy, Which might have proved fatal 
to my new-born hopes, and the badge up- 
on my manly bosom forbade any question 
from the Hibernian Cerberus at the gates. 

‘** T entered the room, and, limping even 
more extravagantly than before, began 
hoarsely shouting, ‘ Greeley! H. Gree- 
ley!’ But a shrewd, and, if one might 
judge from the condition of his hat, a 
penniless broker, observing that I held a 
few rootsof evil, rushed up, and informing 
me that Podunk and Pottawattomie had 
just fallen to 43, but would undoubtedly 
rise to 126} within five minutes, adjured 
me to‘ go in!’ With the trustful sim- 
plicity suitable to my childish years I 
gave him my little all (it was $3.47). 
There wus a tremendous thumping just at 
that instant, and he vanished. In a few 
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moments he returned, this time without 
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any hat at all, and told me that I had re- 
alized about $795.- The market was ris- 
ing, he said, and wouldn't 1 invest again? 
I told him yes; that [ was a bull till it 
suited my convenience to be a bear; and 
that he might sell or hold, or put or call, 
or go short or not, as he chose, and finally 
I told him to go ‘long. He went, he saw 
em one better, he conquered. The next 
time he appeared both his suspenders were 
broken and he was minus one coat-tail. 
He said I was now worth $5,685.23. I 
was about to invest once more, when fate 
intervened. 

** Fate was a hirsute reporter. 

** He dragged me out of the crowd bymy 
collar. He asked me my name, my fight- 
ing weight, and the size of my gloves; 
also, how old my mother was, and if I 
had insured my life. I didn’t know what 
it meant until I saw in the next morning’s 
papers that at ten o’clock a lame tele- 
graph messenger had borrowed seventy- 
five cents of a gentleman who had perfect 
confidence in his honesty, and had cleared 
$30,000 before noon. 

** That was me! 

** But I hadn't. 

‘«T forgave the reporter for his misstate- 
ments, however. He had saved me! 

** He had detained me (by the collar and 
in spite of vigorous shin-kicking) for two 
minutes. 

‘*In that two minutes Podunk and Pot- 
tawattomie fell from 2,713} to 1}. 

**T should have been a ruined telegraph 
messenger had | not been thus forcibly 
compelled to refuse to listen to the voice 
of the charmer. 

‘¢ The rest is soon told. 

“«T returned to the office, confronted my 
employers with a bold and unflinching 
gaze, informed them of all my pecula- 
tions, but added that I knew their house 
was tottering to its fall, and that, if they 
would make me senior partner in the con- 
cern, give me nine-tenths of the profits, 
never call upon me to pay any portion of 
the firm’s debts, and present me with ten 
thousand dollars within two weeks, L 
would put in my trifling gains and help 
them out of their difficulty. 

‘** They consented, in order to save them- 
selves from utter bankruptcy. 

‘© Ina few years I had rescued a railroad 
from the hands of unscrupulous villains 
who were trying to run it in the interests 
of the public (much to the detriment of 
the stockholders), had conveyed (my de- 
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tractors would perhaps say stolen) and 
sold most of its property, and had watered 
the stock until it was drowned almost 
out of sight, and nobedy would buy it 
(principaily because I owned it all, and 
steadily refused to sell any). 

‘* Then I wrote a few editorials for the 
leading daily journals abusing myself 
roundly, and declaring that the only thing 
needed to make the stock of fabulous 
value was my own resignation. Then I 
hired a lot of fellows to break into the 
office and elect themselves officers and di- 
rectors, while I made a tremendous pre- 
tence of resisting them. We kept this up 
until every one was in a perfect fever 
(or, more appropriately to the present 
time, a small-pox) of excitement, when I 
was suddenly ‘ induced to resign.’ Stocks 
went up like a rocket. 

**'To be sure, they came down like the 
stick afterwards, but meanwhile I had 
sold out and retired from business. 

Young man!’’ said Tne Mrtrrion- 
AIRE in conclusion, ‘* follow the whole- 
some counsel of your Sunday-school books, 
take warning by my awful example, and 
—do not hasten to be rich! But,’ he add- 
ed in a side whisper, ‘* if you would like to 
invest in Ontario 1 know ‘some p’ints!’”’ 

I was tempted. I staked, not only my 
own little all, but the little all of all my 
little friends and relations for whom I had 
the honor of being guardian. I lost! I 
am ruined ! 


A LAME ROVER, 

Mr. Rarecup is by no means a short 
man. He is just one inch less than seven 
feet high. When the tailor measures him 
around the body, and says ** Twenty-three 
inches,’’ he aiways tells him he must 
mean diameter. 

Mrs. Raregud is just one half inch less 
than six feet around. Her dressmaker 
lets out the secret and gets discharged for 
it. Son William is said to be exactly of 
her dimensions but as he does not keep 
a dressinaker, we have no means of being 
accurate. Daughter Susan began climb- 
ing early in life, with the ambition of 
reaching her father’s stature; but be- 
coming discouraged at the steepness of the 
ascent, and dizzy from such eminence, she 
leaves off at the ridiculous altitude of six 
and a half feet. 

‘* How long is supper to wait for pa, I’d 
like to know?”’ 

Each one of the last three giants asks it 
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for an hour at hungry intervals. The 
neatly-displayed tea-table aggravates their 
appetites, creatures ready to spring from 
their lairs and deyour all before them. 

At length footsteps are heard, uncom- 
monly wide apart, with something lightly 
jumping in between. ‘The door opens, 
and the gaunt, towering Mr. Raregud 
stoops, with a broad smile, into the room, 
gives one easy stride across the carpet, and 
lowers himself into a seat. An object fol- 
lows him. We say an object, because no 
one seas at first what it is. But soon they 
are conscious of the presence of a boy sa 
short, so thin, so pinched, so small every 
way, and so very lame, that a collective 
surprise precedes an individual pity. He- 
limps across the room, swaying his mea- 
gre body from side tc side as he steps un 
the short lég or long leg, using neither 
crutch nor cane, and climbs into a chair. 

Mrs. Raregud does not say, ‘* You're al- 
ways bringing home something. Where 
did you pick up this?” 

But she might as well. She has said it 
many a time. She means it now, too. 
So Mr. Raregud replies: 

**On the hotel steps. Did. Coming 
up to him ILask: ‘ What’s your name?’ 


‘Jimmy Jason.’ ‘ Any father?’ * No.’ 
‘Mother?’ ‘No.’ ‘Home?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Friends?’ ‘No.’ * Where are you go- 


‘Don’t know.’ ‘ How do you pick 
up a living?’ ‘Don’t know.’ ‘ Where 
will you sup to-night?’ ‘ Don’t know.’ 

Where sleep?’ * Don’t know.’ § Which 
* Don’t know.’ 


ing?’ 


way are you travelling?’ 


‘Then come nlong with me.” Did. Fact. 
Here he is, hungry, dirty, sick. ‘ Con- 


sumptive tad?’ ‘ Yes,” he tells me, ‘ very 


bad.’ Hereditary, of course.”’ 
Diminutive is ordered out into the 
kitchen to be scrubbed by the maid. Re- 


enters the dining-room with shiny face 
and black hair wet and straightly combed. 
Then they all surround the supper-table 
and advance upon it, like enclosing game 
in the woods. The giants all descend into 
their chairs, while Diminutive climbs up 
on the rungs of his, as on a ladder. He 
eats with inspiration. His mouth is ona 
level with his plate, so that he can shovel 
the food in easily. His saucer rests on 
the table as he drinks, and he lets it gen 
tly overflow into his mouth. 

** When did your mother die?’’ Rare- 
gud asks. 

“© W’en she’s thirty or so,”’ Diminutive 
replies. 
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** Yes, but howold yourself at the time? 
** Nothin’. I was jist peepin’.”’ 
*$Qh! Fact?” 

** Dad allus said I killed her.”’ 

‘Dd. Nevermind that, though. 
rents poor, I suppose?” 

‘* Yes. Mother was spectin’ a fortune 
w’en she died.”’ 

“east 

** Yes, sir. 
dollars.”’ 

*¢ Srars! ”? 

**Dad stood on one leg waitin’ fur it.”’ 

“One leg? How?” 

**T mean he didn’t do much. ’Twas 
like waitin’ in that way, ‘zactly. He 
never got it. Wonder if J will ever?”’ 

** Hope so, lad—hope so. Upon my 
soul, I—I do hope so. And now. about 
your father?” 

** Killed at Gettysburg, 

** No—fact? How?” 

‘*T was a holdin’ his head, ’cause he 
*Zactly in same 


Pa- 


On’y seventy-five thousand 


In my arms.”’ 


was wounded a’ready. 
spot as fust time.”’ 

‘* Wounded before, eh? and then kill- 
ed? My!” 

He cannot say yes, because he holds an 
enormous slice of bread up to his mouth, 
jamming it in with both hands, his teeth 
being firmly set in it, as though the bread 
were an axe cutting his head half in two. 
So he nods decidedly, axe, handle, and all. 

‘* With him all the time?” 

‘Yes. W’en he died I cooked for the 
colonel.”’ 

His teeth tramp through the morass of 
bread in his mouth like calves in a bog. 

‘* Where did you learn to cook?” 

“In Lake Erie.” 

‘Ona boat, you mean. Fact?” 
‘Yes. Buffalo and Detroit. Promoted 
from hootblack in Chieago.”’ 

‘* Where did you learn that trade?” 

** Don’t know ’zactly. Did some in St. 
Louis, but most 0’ my shinin’ in New Or- 
leans. But it got too hot for me there.” 

** Can’t stand the heat?” 

**Not that kind I mean. I was a Yan- 
kee, an’ they’'d——.”’ Draws his finger 
across his throat and wheezes. ‘I picked 
it up in Boston—the shinin’—’fore I went 
to Lon’on.”’ 

‘* Did. And you went there —?”’ 

“This is the how. Me and another 
blackey was rowin’ in the harbor. I 
hailed a steamer I knew the cap’n of, 
and he was a little jolly for wine, and 
took me on board, and I cleaned the brass 
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steps all the way, but I puked on ’em 
fas’ ’s I could clean ’em up. In city 0’ 
Lon’on cap’n got me a berth with a real 
gentleman.” 

‘* What did you do for him?” 

‘* Everything. For nothin’. He never 
paid mea stiver. Took me to Rio Janee- 
ry. Iwashis slave. A man from Boston 
one day on the wharf asked me “bout my- 
self, an’ w’en I tole him | was from Boston he 
agreed to take me back. And he did, too.”’ 

** Did! Fact? Thisall since the war?”’ 

** Sence it begun. . Mostly. Sometimes 
I went back’ards and sometimes for’ards, 
’cordin’ as how youask me. If we’d on’y 
a got that air seventy-five thousand! 
Whew! No sich crooked ways then, eh?”’ 

At this the lady who was betrayed by 
her dressmaker works her upper lip up 
and down in a continuous pumping of 
sneers. William and Susan regularly 
snort and snizzle tea through their noses. 
Mr. Raregud frequently opens his mild 
eyes as freely and as largely as he opens 
his heart. : 

‘* Have you been anywhere else? ”’ he 
inquires. 

** Bet L have. I’ve been all over, an’ I 
don’t lie *bout it, though it’s made me 
rough, an’ I ain't like nobody else. 
Everybody imposes on me ‘cause I’m laine. 
Lame from birth, too. I've worked hard- 
er ’n anybody else for what precious little 
money I’ve ever had, ’cause I’m lame. 
You wouldn’t laugh at me, sir, though I 
know who would. I once went to Roosha 
for two cents.” 

“Did? What? Where? Fact?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir. From Lon’on to St. Peters- 
burg for two cents. That afore 
the war though, when money was wuth 
more’n “tis now. I wouldn’t do it for 
that now. Bet.” 

“Stars! Fact? Just tell us how old you 
are now.” 

‘*T was seventeen last spring.”’ 

‘* Fact? ”’ 

‘* Impossible ! ”’ 

°° Oh, my!”’ 

“Tie!” 

That is the family commentary. But 
in the eyes of the generous Mr. Raregud, 
his oversized family dwindle down into 
very pigmies, while the crippled little 
dwarf looms up past gianthood into an 
enormous Gulliver. 

And now, while the uneven-legged Gul- 
liver snores in bed, Mr. Raregud receives 
and sustains with soldierly fortitude a 


was 
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furious bombardment from the allied 
members of his family. 

** You're such a fool!’’? Five hundred 
round shot and conical shell from Mrs. 

Raregud, 

‘Swallow any lie!’’ One hundred 
eleven-inch shell and fifty grape and can- 
ister from son William. 

** Easily imposed on!’? Two pop-guns— 
one hangs fire and both fall short—from 
daughter Susan. 

Raregud keeps silent. No flash returns 
to them a shot. He looks from one to the 
other, and his mild eyes fill with tears. 
Daughter Susan throws her arms around 
his neck and weeps. 

“Oh, papa, forgive me! You are so 
good, how could 1?” 

The next day those same footsteps are 
heard in the streets. Allover town they go. 
Very wide apart they are, with something 
jumping in between. People stare as they 
xo from store to store. They tread softly 
on the carpet of the shoe-store. ‘They 
grind and grate harshly on the sanded 
floor of the hatter’s shop. They visit the 
clothier’s. At every place a change is 
made in the appearance of Diminutive, 
but none in the awkward, uneven step. 

At the last place, a drysgoods store, they 
sit down, and Raregud asks: ‘* How do 
you like my place, my little Diminutive ? 
Fact. You shall be eash-boy here until a 
better vacancy occurs.”’ 

Many times the limping Gulliver goes 
from desk to counter. Many ragged 
stamps he smooths out with his thin fin- 
gers. Many weeks pass by. One rainy 
day Raregud discover him hard at work 
writing a letter. What he did well at 
seven he can scarcely do at all at seven- 
teen. The Diminutive writes several let- 
ters after that one. On each occasion 
he absents himself clandestinely to post 
the letter in an adjoining village. 

Some time after Raregud returns to his 
store from a brief absence, and finds 
Diminutive gone for good, Ife was seen 
to take a train the night before. In Chi- 
cago now perhaps. The cashier misses 
one hundred dollars. 

Rarezud goes home with his head bowed 
down. Is again bombarded by the allied 
forces, and Susan cries on his shoulders. 
A smart young man from the store calls 
and says: ‘IT think I ean find him with 
your leave, sir.”” 

Raregud shakes his head. But after a 
few moments retracts and says: 
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*“*Do so. Here is another hundred dol- 
lars. Give it to him if he will come 
back. Treat himas 1 would. Tell him 
he has nothing to fear.’’ 

The next day he receives a letter saying 
that little Diminutive was found drowned 
in the canal ata neighboring town. Rare- 
gud hastens to the place, and is at once 
shown into the room where lies the corpse. 
And now, as he sits fora few moments alone 
with the corpse in the darkened room, think- 
ing of him who went about the world in his 
infancy, and wondering if he is despised 
on the longer journey he has gone, let- 
ting fall a few tears, and thinking of no 
wrong done to himself, some one enters 
and taps him on the shoulder. It is the 
postmaster, who says: 

‘*'The coroner will soon attend to the 
matter. In the mean time here is a letter 
for you to read. It was found on the 
body. He obtained it from the office only 
a few hours before he was found. It had 
been in the office a week. And by the 
way, I presume you would like to attend 
to the burial, ete.? ’’ 

‘Yes; all. But howcould a letter find 
him? He wandered so.”’ 

** He has been at the office now and then 
for two years back. Almost always got a 
letter. Read it.’’ 


“ Mr. J. W. Jason. 

‘*Deak Sir: I regret to inform you 
that there is scarcely a chance of your ob- 
taining your portion of the estate, more 
so because I have held out so much en- 
couragement to you. I cannot therefore 
forward you the $100 I was led to prom- 


‘ise you on this date. Respectfully, 


*©CoL. Warnock RincoLp, 


** Counsellor.”’ 


‘‘ Tere is another, dated eight days 
later. It came in the first mail after he 
was drowned. You open and read it.” 


““ Mr. J. W. Jason. 

‘* Dear Sir: Don’t becast down. The 
suit isended. Ina few days you will be 
officially declared the owner, and put in 
possession of the property. It amounts 
to over eighty thousand dollars. Reply 
at once. Respectfully, 

*©Cot. Warnock Rrvcorp, 
** Counsellor.”” 


**T will attend to all, Mr. Postmaster, 
as soon as the coroner is through. <A sin- 
gular fortune altogether the little fellow 
has had.”’ 














— Last month the Nebulous Person 
risked his reputation in this world, to say 
nothing of his safety in the next, by hint- 
ing that he didn’t think morality and reli- 
gion would be subverted, or the founda- 
tion of the church, the family, or the State 
uprooted, if the Mercantile Library were 
opened on Sundays. Like the little boy 
who swore in the solitude of his own room, 
tempted by the fascination of transcendent 
and as yet untried transgression, he looked 
around, after this audacious utterance, in 
bewildered expectation of the earthquake 
which was soon to follow. Whether he is 
to be read out of the pale of respectabil- 
ity or not—a result the less probable from 
his distant and impalpable character—is 
not yet clear; but it is at least a comfort 
to know that if he goes Mr. Beecher must 
go too. The liberal and combative pastor 
of Plymouth Church has lately put him- 
self on record in the matter of Sunday 
reform, in a way as *‘ plucky”’ (if we may 
use so familiar an expression of so gravea 
personage) as characteristic. Some of his 
propositions touch a very high key of pro- 
gressive thought, and are stated with an 
exhaustive and comprehensive breadth 
which puts the nebulous glimmer of our 
own modest conjectures completely to 
shame. In drawing attention to the pure- 
ly traditional and Hebraic origin, and the 
self-destructive severity of the Jewish 
Sabbath, and boldly declaring that the 
Christian Sunday finds no direct confirma- 
tion, but, instead, indirect and implied 
limitation in our own Scriptures, he lays a 
very hard theological nut in the forceps of 
the controversial crackers. When he de- 
clares categorically that we have a right 
to use the Lord’s day for every purpose of 
humanity, religious, moral, or social, he 
ventures a statement which the Nebulous 
Person hazily approves, but would hardly 
have dared to reduce to such achromatic 
definition. When he declares, also, that 
there are ‘* some things which the church- 
es were not made to do and cannot per- 
form ’’—that the sanctity which urges any 
attempt at desecularization of Sunday ob- 
servance, “taking to itself humanity, 
must grow broader and deeper ’’—and that 
** the Lord’s day is a day for a larger hu- 
manity,’’ he will gain the grateful adhe- 
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rence of many liberal thinkers. Afterall, 
is it not a little odd that the multitudes 
of good and conscientious people, who 
form the opposition in this matter, cannot 
recognize that in religious usage results 
and not methods are the things aimed 
at? The conventional theory of a good 
and proper Sunday observance is that of 
religious contemplation ; a profound ab- 
sorption in pious meditation or beatific 
vision ; a quiet sitting at home in study or 
chamber, actively engaged in the laudable 
but easily overstrained scrutiny of one’s 
own moral circulation and digestion. But 
even admitting that the seventh day of rest 
should be exclusively devoted to direct and 
specific cultivation of the moral or reli- 
gious faculty, why not genially allow us 
to get at the substantial result on the 
boomerang prineiple of indirection? The 
straight line, however beautiful in mathe- 
matics, is much rarer than the curve both 
in physical and moral dynamics. It is 
well known that a faint star is often best 
seen by a tender spot of the retina not in 
the direct axis of the pupil. The be- 
sieging general drops his shell into a be- 
leaguered town none the less effectively 
that the missile flies not point-blank, but 
in parabolas. Soa subtle mental science 
will teach us that the highest faculties of 
the soul are in intimate and responsive re- 
lation with the intelligence and the taste, 
and the finest emotions may be as effective- 
ly reached, even for religious purposes, by 
art, poetry, and science, as by the more 
direct and palpable channel of homily or 
exMortation, liturgy or exposition. The 
principle is gaining universal recognition 
inside the church walls; why not reeog- 
nize it outside, and in just as truly a reli- 
gious sense? Why overlook the fact that 
libraries and picture galleries, while they 
make men intelligent and refined, tend, 
pari passu, to make them pure and good, 
and are therefore, in the fullest sense, not 
rivals or opponents of the church, but sup- 
plements and auxiliaries? And if this, as 
we hinted last month, is true through six 
days of the week, why not on the seventh 
as well ? 


— Waar a queer thing the French 
metric system of weights and measures— 
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s0 warmly patronized by President Bar- 
nard—promises to prove! HEvyen the Neb- 
ulous Person, gratified as he must nat- 
urally be at any the most indirect compli- 
ment to his distant relations, feels a little 
bewildered at the boundless contempla- 
tions involved in thisattempt to introduce 
astronomy into every-day life. What a 
poetic hue it will shed about trivial mat- 
ters to find that in all our buyings and 
sellings, cuttings and measurings, dig- 
gings and buildings, we are to do business, 
like a travelling theatrical troupe, on a 
star basis! Think of laying out a rail- 
road in aliquot parts of the joints in a 
comet’s tail, or building a boarding school 
by billionth fractions of one of Venus’s 
belts! Matters are not so bad as that 
just yet, to be sure, but no one knows to 
what science may bring us. When Pre- 
sident Barnard gravely asks us to do all 
our measuring by fractions of a quarter 
meridian, he opens up profound possibili- 
ties, and surcharges our careless, un- 
scientific existence with awful significance. 
Think how it will be when paterfamilias 
is forced to recognize the longitude in ma- 
dame’s new gros grain and furbelows, and 
little Mickey McDermott’s calico pina- 
fore, as it flutters on the clothes line, is in 
intimate and sympathetic relation with 
the poles! Mathematics will get inex- 
tricably mingled with our humblest in- 
terests. We shall keep a private as- 
tronomer to check off our grocery bills, 
and watch the gradual flattening of the 
earth’s oblate spheroidicity with an eye to 
our accountat Stewart's. In those days no- 
thing will appear so sacred as established 
lines, and popular execration will over- 
whelm the guilty wretch who, like Sydney 
Smith’s friend, shall speak disrespectfully 
of the equator! The Nebulous Person 
will not undertake to do more than hint 
in the haziest way at the mass of valuable 
information on this sabject contained in Dr. 
Barnard’s recently published address on the 
metrie system, delivered in August last, 


before the Convocation of the University of 


New York. In the presence of too de- 
tailed statement he reeoils, or rather he 
dissipates. His business is with indefinite 
outlines, not with definite figures. It may 
not be out of place, however, toremind the 
reader that the French métreis the ten mil- 
lionth part ofa quadrant of the earth’s sur- 
fare, 7. e.,of the distance from pole to equa- 
tor, measured on a meridian of longitude, 
being thus nearly forty inches of our 
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measurement; and that all other deta‘ls of 
length or weight, and wet, dry, and sur- 
face measurement, are, by an ingenious 
but simple and practical system of decimal 
computation, based on this fundamental 
unit. That some such system, and prob- 
ably this one, will, within some calculable 
time, be adopted among all civilized na- 
tions, seems beyond peradyenture. In- 
deed, the actual French system is now in 
operation not only in France itself, but in 
the States of Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, the North German Confederation, 
Mexico, and most of the South American 
republics, while many other Huropean 
States and Turkey lean strongly in the 
same direction. How strangely, slowly, 
but steadily and resistlessly the great 
rolling-iron and jack-plane of civilization 
goes to and fro over the surface of hu- 
manity, crushing out and wearing down 
the demarcation lines of race and national 
habit! Not even the wondrous advance 
in facilities of communication between 
country and <vuntry is so noticeable as 
the leveuing @nd assimilating process in 
the manners and different 
peoples, which directly results. Can 
we keep nothing for our peculiar part— 
nothing characteristic and distinctive, 
which shall differentiate Yankee from 
Briton, or Kalmuck from Hindostanee ? 
Shall African mothers dose their squalling 
little Hotten-tots with Mrs. Winslow’s 
soothing Syrup, or dandle them in Boston 
baby-jumpers ? Shall we have cheap 
postage in Persia and telegraphs at Ta- 
hiti? Shall we wear patent leather in 
Sahara, and polk in kids and tail coats 
amid the snows and glaciers of Uper- 
navik? Shall the smug, civilized, clean- 
shaven, journal-reading, church-going, 
voting, experimenting, dinner-giving pro- 
duct of modern culture everywhere re- 
place the unregenerate but picturesque 
populations of older and more separate 
societies? Where is variety, where con- 
trast ? where generic and individual flavor? 
where the glad shock of surprise, the 
tingling joy of difference and discovery ? 
Shall every two-legged creature from 
Alaska to Arabia not only be, like the 
Irishman at the election, as good as his 
neighbor and a good deal betther, but also 
look, speak, walk, eat, and drink like him 
into the bargain? And when all humanity, 
throughout the great Republic of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood, shall be polished 
down to the same dead level of economic 
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but unromantic platitude, what is to be- 
come of all the art and literature, and 
thought and observation, which took its 
rise in the very differences we have, with 
such pitiless good will, done to death? 
Or may it be that all this external uni- 
furmity but smooths the way for a deeper 
analysis of character and mort essential 
distinctions, for a more imaginative art, 
a finer humor, a more intrinsic observa- 
tion? May it be that the study of hu- 
manity, so long arrested at superficial 
phenomena, is just entering on the grand 
and subtle intricacies of more vital 
thought and effort? May it be that even 
in the straitest uniform of modern monot- 
ony, the heartsand character of man and 
man, under the microscope of our newer 
investigation, shall be found topresent the 
thousand diamond facets, the thousand 
rainbow hues of the butterfly’s wing or the 
spider’s eye, and souls to differ, one with 
another, as one star differeth from another 
in glory? May it be—but here the Neb- 
ulous Person, lost in a golden glory of 
contemplation, becomes incoherent, va- 
porous, impalpable, and fades away in the 
vast and yacant rarefaction of his own 
immensity. And allthis misty, not tosay 
gaseous meditation, surging and eddy- 
ing about the bewildered reader from so 
simple a thing as a metre! 


— Tue sweet singers have gone. At 
this writing, the fiddles are tuning, cos- 
tumes furbishing, and rehearsals called 
for the grand, if somewhat incoherent 
medley of melodie pyrotechnics—like the 
grandola after the Vatican fireworks— 
with which the rival companies intend to 
close the brilliance of their respective en- 
gagements. By the time this nebula 
shall have risen above the reader’s hori- 
zon, the good ship Cuba, with her pre- 
cious freight, will be far beyond our own. 
The voyage, let us hope, will be prosper- 
ously at an end, and the tired song-birds, 
snugly under shelter in Liverpool or Lon- 
don, will be smoothing their ruffled plu- 
mage, and preparing, perhaps, to renew in 
other fields the competition to which the 
remorseless demon of the sea has brought 
a brief surcease. On the comparative 
merits of the two companies, imprimis of 
the two great artists who gave them their 
distinetive character, it would be as use- 
less as unseasonable to dilate. The Nebu- 
lous Person is not fond of fighting over 
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again the historic battle-fields of chronie 
contest, or gleaning in fields already clean- 
ed down to the most hopeless and unre- 
freshing stubble. His own opinion he 
may have, after his foggy fashion. The in- 
quisitive reader is at liberty to try his 
critical refractor on the problem, if he 
choose, but to the naked eye it is best left, 
like so many other cases of double stars— 
unresolved. Vayan con Dios, as they say 
in Havana, with their glory and their 
gains. The Nebulous Person grudges 
them neither the one nor the other. 
What if they carry off a half million or 
more apiece? Suppose it twice the sum— 
is it too dear for the whistle, when we re- 
member that some hundreds of thousands 
of people this winter have had, through 
their aid, probably the keenest, if not ac- 
tually the first art sensation of their lives? 
When we reflect how far more precious 
than rubies is that which for one brief, de- 
lirious instant causes a Yankee to forget 
his investments and remember that he has 
a soul, shall we not take the monitor to 
our bosoms—and our cash-drawers? And 
finally, if a narrow economy is in¢lined to 
grumble at the withdrawal of so much 
good available fands from circulation, let 
us consider that New York alone in one 
month spends more on tobacco and whis- 
key, flounces and folly, than all the man- 
agers of all the operas could carry off in a 
year, and forbear to repine. 


— OnE or two quaint social features the 
future annalist will distinguish amid the 
records of this musical season—first of all 
the personal interest and vehemence ex- 
cited by the conflicting claims of the sister 
singers. It seems the peculiar tendency 
of great musical phenomena to set people 
together—we say it in sad earnest—by the 
ears. Rarely since the days of Handel 
and Bononcini, of Gliick and Piecini, has 
society been so divided in opinion, so ener- 
getic, not to say peppery, in expression 
over a matter of melodious competition. 
Nilsson and anti-Nilsson, Wachtel and 
anti-Wachtel have been the war-cry of 
the clubs, and the banner of the boudoir. 
To say that household has been divided 
against household is but a faint form of 
speech when the very critic has been di- 
vided against himself, and from melting 
at the pathetic grace of ‘‘ Salve dimora,”’ 
or ‘ Fors’ @ lui’? on one evening, passes 
to the manly inspection of ** Il baleno”’ or 
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‘« Di quella Pira”’ on the next, in partial 
bewilderment’ but whole enjoyment. As 
the gods of Olympus feasted while Greeks 
and Trojans tugged and sweltered below, 
so the Nebulous Person, far glimmering 
_in dim Galactic distance, smiles serene 
and superior at_all.the turmoil, content in 
the assurance that out of the strife of in- 
dividual interest or vanity comes the pub- 
. lie benefit, and the artist’s tribulation 
is the gain of-art. Of the perceptible in- 
fluence’of socinl forces and personal feeling 
in this esthetic strife, the eagerness with 
which one at least of the great artists has 
been petted and worshipped and hedged 
about from general contact by the affec- 
tionate’ jealousy of special and limited 
coteries, it behooves us to speak rather by 
way of chronicle than of comment. Lion 
hunting has of all time been the accepted 
amusement of polite circles, and if the diva 
has been cheered and inspired by the de- 
votion of her worshippers on the one hand, 
yet protected from undue importunity and 
fatigue by their select restriction on the 
other, the public, which adores at rever- 
ential distance, can afford to be content. 
But the Nebulous Person cannot but view 
with a certain cloudy disapproval the dis- 
turbing influence of partisan feeling in one 
or two instances among those guardians of 
public taste, the critics. Every one fa- 
miliar with the duties of the feuilletoniste 
knows how hard it is to eliminate the in- 
fluence of individual relation from his pub- 
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licand printed utterances. To smile sweet 
nothings over a bouquet on one evening, 
yet comment with sad and stern severity 
on intonation or expression next morning, 
has hitherto proved too much for any mor- 
tal—certainly for any masculine firmness. 
Yet there is still in this wicked world— 
Astraea’s departure to the contrary, not- 
withstanding—such a thing as justice, to 
say nothing of common sense. The critic 
—all allowance made for his kindlier 
weakness—still owes some duty to both 
the one and the other. When a writer 
hitherto eminent among his colleagues for 
learning, discrimination, and impartial- 
ity, so far forgets himself as to stigmatize 
the company he does not favor, as led by 
** one prima donna of merit, supplemented 
by a string of incompetents like the bobs 
on the tail of a kite,’’ he simply fails in his 
duty asa chronicler of passing events, and 
presents a melancholy instance of the way 
in which even the kindliest feelings may 
abuse us to our undoing. LHe recklessly 
wounds several meritorious artists, and 
sets himself in glaring and absurd oppo- 
sition to the best judgment of contempo- 
rary opinion. He snakes our faith in the 
possibility of any such thing as art criti- 
cism, while he illustrates the singular 
fascination which may on occasion lead 
an otherwise discreet, kind-hearted and 
refined writer to forego at once 
discretion, his kindness, and his refine- 
ment 


his 
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